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The Independent. 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 





BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Moses was now within a day or two of the time 
of his sailing, and yet the distance between him 
and Mara seemed greater than ever. It is astonish- 
ing, when two people are once started on a wrong 
understanding with each other, how near they may 
live, how intimate they may be, how many things 
they may have in common, how many words they 
may speak, how closely they may seem to simulate 
intimacy, confidence, friendship, while yet there 
lies a gulf between them that neither crosses—a 
reserve that neither explores. 

Like most ehy girls, Mara became. more shy the 
more really she understood the nature of her own 
feelings. The conversation with Sally had opened 
her eyes to the secret of her own heart, and she 
had a guilty feeling as if what she had discovered 
must be discovered by every one else. Yes, it was 
Clear she loved Moses in a way that made him, 
she thought, more necessary to her happiness than 
she could ever be to his—in a way that made it 
impossible to think of him as wholly and for life 
devoted to another, without a constant inner con- 
flict. In vain had been all her Tittle stratagems 
practiced upon herself the whole summer long, to 


prove to herself that she was glad that the choice 

had fallen upon Sally. She saw clearly enough 

now that she was not glad—that there was no 

‘woman or girl living, however dear, who could 

come for life between him and‘her without casting 

on her heart the shuddering sorrow of a-dim 

eclipse. 

But now the truth was plain to herself, her whole 
foree was directed toward the keeping of her secret. 
“T may suffer,” she thought, “but I will have 
strength not to be silly and weak. Nobody shall 
hnow—nobody shall dream it—and in the long, 
long time that he is away,I shall have strength 
given me to overcome.” 

So Mara put on her cheerfulest, most matter-of- 
fact kind of face, and plunged into the making of 
shirts and knitting of stockings, and talked of the 
coming voyage with such a total absence of any 
concern, that Moses began to think, after all, there 
éould be no depth to her feelings, or that the deeper 
ones were all absorbed by some one else. 

“You really seem to enjoy the prospect of my 
going away,” said he to her, one morning, as she 
‘was energetically busying herself with her prepara- 
tions. 

“ Well, of course ; you know your career must 
begin. You must make your fortune; and it is 
pleasant to think how favorably everything is shap- 
ing for you.” 

“One likes, however, to be a little regretted,” 
said Moses, in a tone of pique. 

“A litile regretted!” Mara’s heart beat at these 
words, but her hypocrisy was well practiced. 
She put down the rebellious throb, and assuming a 
look of open, sisterly friendliness. said, quite natar- 
ally, “ Why, we shall all miss you, of course.” 

“ Of course,” said Moses—“ one would be glad to 
be missed some other way than of course.” 

“ Oh, as to that, make yourself easy,” said Mara. 
“We shall all be dull enough when you are gone 
to content the most exacting.” Still she spoke, not 
stopping her stitching, and raising her soft brown 
eyes with a frank, open look into Moses—no 
tremor, not even of an eyelid. 

“ You men must have everything,” she continued, 
gayly; “the enterprise, the adventure, the novelty, 
the pleasure of feeling that you are something, and 
can do something in the world; and besides all 
this, you want the satisfaction of knowing that we 
‘women are following in chains behind your tri- 
umphal car!” 

There was a dash of bitterness in this, which 
‘was arare ingredient in Mara’s conversation. 

Moses took the word. “And you women sit 
easy at home, sewing and singing, and forming 
romantic pictures of our life as like its homely 
reality as romances generally are to reality; and 
while we are off in the hard struggle for position 
and the means of life, you hold your hearts ready 
for the first rich man that offers a fortune ready 
made.” 

“The first!” said Mara. “Oh, you naughty! 
sometimes we try two or three.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose this is from one of them,” 
said Moses, flapping down a letter from Boston, 
directed in a masculine hand, which he had got at 
the post-office that morning. 

Now Mara knew that this letter was nothing in 
particular, but she was taken by surprise, and her 
skin was delicate as peach-blossom, and so she 
could not help a sudden blush, which rose even to 
her golden hair, vexed as she was to feel it coming. 
She put the letter quietly in her pocket, and for a 
moment seemed too discomposed to answer. 

“You do well to keep your own counsel,” said 
Moses, “No friend so near as one’s self, is a good 
maxim. One does not expect young girls to learn 
it so early, but it seems they do.” 

“And why shouldn’t they as well as young 
men?” said Mara. “ Confidence begets confidence, 
they say.” 

“I have no ambition to play confidant,” said 
Moses; “although as one who stands to you in the 
relation of older brother and guardian, and just on 
the verge of a long voyage, I might be supposed 
anxious to know.” 

“ And J have no ambition to be confidant,” said 
Mara, ali her spirit sparkling in her eyes; 
“ although when one stands to you in the relation 
of an only sister, might be supposed perhaps to 
feel some interest to be in your confidence.” 

The words ‘older brother’ and ‘only sister’ grated 
on the ears of both the combatants as a decisive 
sentence. Mara never looked so pretty in her life, 
for the whole force of her being was awake, 
glowing and watchful, to guard passage, door, and 
window of her soul, that no treacherous hint 
might escape. Had he not just reminded her that 
he was only an older brother? and what would he 
think if he knew the truth ?—and Moses thought the 
words only sister unequivocal declaration of how 
the matter stood in her view, and so he rose, and 
saying, “I won't detain you longer from your 
letter,” took his hat and went out. 

“Are you going down to Sally’s?” said Mara, 
coming to the door and looking out after him. 

“Ves.” , 

“Well, ask her to come home with you and 
spend the evening. I have ever so many things to 
tell her.”’ 

“T will,” said Moses, as he lounged away. 

“ The thing is clear enough,” said Moses to him- 
self. “Why should I make a fool of myself any 
further? What porsesses us men always to set our 
hearts precisely on what isn’t to be had? There’s 
Sally Kittridge likes me; I can see that plainly 

_ enough, for all her mincing; and why couldn’t I 

“have had the sense to fall in love with her? She 

will make a splendid, showy woman. She has 
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talent and tact enough to rise to any position I may 
rise to, let me rise as high as I will. She will 
always have skill and energy in the conduct of 
life ; and when all the froth and foam of youth has 
subsided, she will make a noble woman. Why, 
then, do I cling to this fancy? I feel that this 
little flossy cloud, this delicate, quiet little puff of 
thistle-down, on which I have set my heart, is the 
only thing for me, and that without her my life will 
always be ineomplete. I remember all our early 
life. It was shé who sought me, and ran after me, 
and where has all that love goneto? Gone to this 
fellow ; that’s plain enough. When a girl like her 
is so comfortably cool and easy, it’s because her 
heart is off somewhere else.” 

This conversation took place about four o'clock in 
as fine an October afternoon as you could wish to 
see. The sun, sloping westward, turned to gold 
the thousand blue scales of the ever-heaving sea, 
and soft, pine-scented winds were breathing every- 
where through the forests, waving the long, sway- 
ing films of heavy moss, and twinkling the leaves 
of the silver birehes that fluttered through the 
leafy gloom. The moon alresdy, in the sky, gave 
promise of a fine moonlight night ; and the wild and 
lonely stillness ef the island, and the thoughts of 
leaving in a few days, all conspired to foster the 
restless excitement in our hero’s mind into a kind 
of romantic unrest. 

Now, in some sueh states, a man disappointed in 
one woman will tvrh to another, because, in a cer- 
tain way and measure, her presence stills the 
craving and covers the void. itis a sort of suppo- 
sititious courtship—a saying to one woman, who is 
sympathetic and receptive, the words of loaging 
and love that another will not receive. To be 
sure, it is a gamé unworthy of any true man—a 
piece of sheer, reckless, inconsiderate selfishness. 
But men do it, as they do many other unworthy 
things, from the mere promptings of present im- 
pulse, and let consequences take eare of them- 
selves. 

Moses met Sally that afternoon in just the frame 
to play the lover inthis hypothetical, supposititious 
way, with words and looks and tones that came 
from feelings given to another. Andas to Sally? 

Well, for once, Greek met Greek; for although 
Sally, as we showed her, was a girl of generous 
impulses, she was yet in no danger of immediate 
translation on account of superhuman goodness. 
In short, Sally had made up her mind that Moses 
should give her a @&ance to say that precious and 
golden No, which should enable her to count him 
as one of her captives—and then he might go where 
he liked for all her. 

So said the wicked elf,as she looked into her own 
great eyes in the little square of mirror shaded by 
a misty asparagus bush ; and to this end there were 
various braidings and adornings of the lustrous 
black hair, and coquettish ear-rings were mounted 
that hung glancing and twinkling just by the smooth 
outline of her glowing cheek—and then Sally looked 
at herself in a friendly way of approbation, and 
nodded at the bright dimpled shadow with a look of 
secret understanding. The real Sally and the 
Sally of the looking-glass were on admirable terms 
with each other, and both of one mind about the 
plan of eampaign against the common enemy. 
Sally thought of him as he stood kingly and tri- 
umphant on the deck of his vessel, his great black 
eyes flashing tito hers; ad she 
felt a rebellious rustle of all her plumage. “ No, sir,” 
she said to ay yow' don’t do it. You shall 
never find me ng your slaves”—“that you 
know of,” added a doubtful voice within her. 
“ Never to your knowledge,” she said, as she turned 
away. “1 wonder if he will come here this even- 
ing,” she said, as she began to work upon a pillow- 
case—one of a set which Mrs. Kittridge had con- 
fided to her nimble fingers. The seam was long, 
straight, and monotonous, and Sally was resiless 
and fidgety ; her thread would catch in knots, and 
when she tried to loosen it it would break, and the 
needle had to be threaded over. Somehow the 
work was terribly irksome to her, and the house 
looked so still and dim and lonesome, and the tick- 
tock of the kitchen clock was insufferable, and 
Sally let her work fall in her lap and looked out of 

‘the open window far to the open ocean, where a 
fresh breeze was blowing toward her, and her eyes 
grew deep and dreamy following the gliding ship 
sails. Sally was getting romantic. Had she been 
reading novels? Novels! What can a pretty 
woman find in a novel equal to the romance that is 
all the while weaving and unweaving about her, 
and of which no human foresight can tell her the 
catastrophe? It is novels that give false views of 
life. Is there not an eternal novel, with all these 
false, cheating views, written in the breast of every 
beautiful and attractive girl whose witcheries make 
every man that comes near her talk like a fool? 
Like a sovereign prineess, she never hears the truth, 
unless it be from the one manly man in a thousand, 
who understands both himself and her. From allthe 
rest she hears only flatteries more or less ingenious, 
according to the ability of the framer. Compare, 
for instance, what Tom Brown says to little Sera- 
phina at the party to-night, with what Tom Brown 
sober says to sober sister Maria avout her to-mor- 
row. Tom remember#that he was a fool last night, 
and knows what he thinks and always has thought 
to-day ; but pretty Seraphina thinks he adores her, 
so that no matter what she does he will never see 
a flaw, she is sure of that—poor little puss! She 
does not know that philosophic Tom looks at her as 
he does at a glass of champagne, or a dose of exhil- 
arating gas, and calculates how much it will do for 
him to take of the stimulus without interfering with 
his serious and settled plans of life, which, of 
course, he doesn’t mean to give up for her. The 
one-thousand-and-first mmn in creation is he that 
can feel the fascination But will not flatter, andthat 
tries to tell to the little tyrant the rare word of 
truth that may save her ;—Ae is, as we say, the one- 
thousand-and-first. Well, as Sally sat with her 
great dark eyes dreamily following the ship, she 
mentally thought over all the compliments Moses 
had paid her, expressed or understood, and those of 
all her other admirers, who had built up a sort of 
cloud-world around her, so that her little feet never 
rested on the soil of reality. Sally was shrewd and 
keen, and had a native mother wit in the discern- 
ment of spirits, that made her feel that somehow 
this was all false coin; but still she counted it 
over, and it looked so pretiy and bright that she 
sighed to think it was not real. 

“If it only had been,” she thought; “if there 
were only any truth to the creature ; he is so hand- 
some—it’s a pity. But T do believe in his secret 
heart he is in love with Mara; he is in love with 
some one,I know. I have seen looks that must 
come from something real; but they were not for 
me. I have a kind of pewer over him, though,” she 
said, resuming her old wicked look, “and I'll puzzle 
him a little, and torment him. He shall find his 
match in me,” and Sally nodded to a cat-bird that 
Sat perched on a pine-tree, as if she had a secret 
understanding with him, and the cat-bird went off 
into a perfect roulade of imitations of all that was 
going On in the late bird of the season. 

Y was roused from her reverie by a spray of 
golden-rod that was thrown into her lap by an 
invisible hand, and Moses soon ap at the 
window. 

“There’s a plume that would be becoming to 
wat hair,” he —y i “ stay, let me arrange it.” 

o,no; youll tumble my hair—what can yo 
know of such things?” J se 

Moses held the spray aloft, and leaned toward 
her with a sort of quiet, determined insistance. 

“By your leave, fair lady,” he said, wreathing it 
in her hair, and then drawing back a little, he 
looked at her with so much admiration that Sally 
felt herself blush. 

“Come, nows!- daresay you've made a fright of 
me,” she said, rising and instinctively turning to 





the looking-glass ; but she had too much coquetry 
not to see how admirably the golden plume syited 
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her black hair, and the brilliant eyes and cheeks ; 
she turned to Moses again, and courtesied, saying 
“thank you, sir,” dropping her eye-lashes with a 
mock humility. 

“Come, now,” said Moses ; “I am sent after you 
to come and spend the evening; let’s walk along 
the sea-shore, and get there by d a ah 

And so they set out ; but the path was circuitous, 
for Moses was always stopping, now at this point 
and now at that, and bringing some of those thou- 
sand little by-plays which a man can get up with 
a pretty woman. They searched for smooth peb- 
bles where the waves had left them—many colored 
pink, and crimson, and yellow, and brown, all 
smooth and rounded by the eternal tossings of the 
old sea that had made playthings of them for cen- 
turies, and with every pebble given and taken were 
things said which should have meant more and 
more had the play been earnest. Had Moses any 
idea of offering himself to Sally? No; but he was 
in one of those fluctuating, unresisting moods of 
mind in which he was willing te lie like a chip on 
the tide of present emotion, and let it rise and fall 
and dash him when it liked; and Sally never had 
seemed more beautiful and attractive to him than 
that afternoon, because there was a shade of reality 
and depth about her that he had never seen before. 

“ Come on, and let me show you my hermitage,” 
said Moses, guiding her along the slippery project- 
ing rocks, all covered with yellow tresses of sea- 
weed. Sally often slipped in this treacherous foot- 
ing, and Moses was obliged to hold her up, and ist- 
stinctively he threw a meaning into his manner so 
much more than ever he had before, that by the 
time they had gained the little cove both were real- 
ly agitated and excited. He felt that temporary de- 
lirium which is often the mesmeric effect of astrong 
womanly presence, and she felt that agitation 
which every woman must when a determined hand 
is striking on the great vital cord of her being. 
When they had stepped round the last point of rock 
they found themselves driven by the advancing 
tide up into the little lonely grotto—and there they 
were with no look-out but the wide blue sea, all 
spread out in rose and gold under thetwilight skies, 
with a silver moon looking down upon them. 

“Sally,” said Moses—and he whispered some- 
thing earnestly in her ear, and tried to pass his arm 
around her. 

She turned and flashed at him a look of mingled 
terror and defiance, and struck out her hands at 
him—then impetuously turning away and retreat- 
ing to the other end of the grotto, she began to cry. 

Moses came toward her, and kneeling, tried to 
take her hand. She raised her head angrily, and 
again repulsed him. 

“Go!” she said. “What right had you to say 
that? What right had you even to think it ?” 

“Sally, you do love me. It cannot but be. You 
are a woman; you could not have been with mie 
as we have and not feel more than friendship.” 

“Oh, you men !—your conceit passes understand- 
ing,” said Sally. “You think we aré born to be 
your bond slaves—but for once you are mistaken, 
sir. I don’t love you; and what’s more, you don't 
love me—you know you don’t ; you know that you 
love somebody else. You love Mara—you know 
you do; there’s no truth in you,” she said, rising 
indignantly. 

Moses felt himself color. 
rassed 


There was an embar- 
use, and then he answered— 

y, why should I love Mara? Her heart is 

all given to another—you yourself know it.” 


isn’t so.” 

“* But you gave me to understand so?” 

“ Well, sir, you put prying questions about what 
you o to have asked her, and so whet was 1 -to~' 
do esides, I didh’t like to show you how much 
better Mara could do than to take you ;—besides, I 
didn’t know till lately. I never thought she could 
care much for any man more than I could.” 

“And you think she loves me?” said Moses 
eagerly, a flash of joy illuminating his face ; “do 
you, really ?” 

“ There you are,” said Sally ; “ it’s ashame I have 
let you know! Yes, Moses Pennel, she loves you 
like an angel, as none of you men deserve to be 
loved—as you in particular don’t.” 

Moses sat down on a point of rock, and looked on 
the ground discountenanced. Sally stood up glow- 
ing and triumphant, as if she had her foot on the 
— of her oppressor and meant to make the most 
of it. 

“Now what do you think of yourself for all this 
summer’s work?—for what you have just said: 
asking me if I didn’t love you? Supposing, now, I 
had done as other girls would—played the fool and 
blushed, and said yes?) Why, to-morrow you would 
have been thinking how to be rid of me! I shall 
save you all that trouble, sir.” 

“Sally, I own I have been acting like a fool,” 
said Moses, humbly. 

“You. have done more than that—you have 
acted wickedly,” said Sally. 

“ And am | the only one to blame ?” said Moses, 
lifting his head with a show of resistance. 

“Listen, sir!” said Sally energetically ; “I have 
played the fool and acted wrong too, but there is 
just this difference between you and me: you had 
nothing to lose and I great deal ;—your heart, such 
as it was, was safely disposed of. But supposing 
you had won mine, what would you have done 
with it? That was the last thing you considered.” 

“Go on, Sally, don’t spare ; I’m a vile dog, un- 
worthy of either of you,” said Moses. 

Sally looked down on her. handsome penitent 
with some relenting as he sat quite dejected, his 
strong arms drooping, and his long eyelashes cast 
down. 

“Tl be friends with you,” she said, “because, 
after all, I’m not so very much better than you. 
We have both done wrong, and made dear Mara 
very unhappy. But after all, I was not so much to 
blame as you; because, if there had been any 
reality in your love, I could have paid it honestly. 
I had a heart to give—I have it now, and hope long 
to keep it,” said Sally. 

“ Sally, you are a right noble girl. Ineverknew 
what you were till now,” said Moses, looking at 
her with admiration. 

“Tt’s the first time for all these six months that 
we have either of us spoken a word of truth or 
sense to each other. I never did anything but 
trifle with you, and you the same. Now we've 
come to some plain dry land, we may walk on and 
be friends. So now help me up these rocks, and I 
will go home.” 

“ And you’ll not come home with me ?” 

“ Of course not. I think you may now go home 
and have one talk with Mara without witnesses.” 

(20 BB CoNTINGZD.) 





Ir the first Napoleon was proud of being smaller 
in stature than his generals, Commodore Nutt at 
the Museum ought to be prouder. He is smaller 
than Tom Thumb, and probably smaller than Peter 
the Great’s dwarfs; a bright young gentleman, 
well formed, well behaved, and a great favorite. 
He sings the Star-Spangled Banner, and gives three 
cheers for the Union. He receives more visitors 
in a day than the President. 





Heir ror tHe Crry Poor.—We have recently 
spoken highly of the useful labors of the Society of 
which Mr. Hartley is the moving power. Among 
the notices in this week’s Independent will be found 
a moving appeal of the officers of the Society in 
behalf of the poor now suffering among us. We 
have not room to repeat and indorse the statements 
there rendered, nor is it necessary. We only say 
to our city readers: that paper is all true; act 
accordingly. 





Piace Cuancev.—The N. Y. Infirmary Fair 
will be held at Dodworth’s Hall, No. 806 Broad- 
way, instead of the old Clib House, as before 
stated. The Trustees of the Club House have 





*“T don’t know it either,” said Sally ; “I know it | 
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we speak, pot as pleasing Men but God, which tricth our Tarts.” 
FEBRUARY 20, 1862. 





FROM SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 
— BY HORACE GREELEY. 


For nearly six months, counting from the day 
after the Bull Run discomfiture, a heavy load 
rested upon the heart of ihe Nation. That defeat 
Was so needless, so unexpected, so utter—it 
evinced such incompetency or insincerity on the 
pattof our military leaders, such inconstancy and 
mutual distrust among our soldiers, and evoked 
such exhibitions of cowardice and baseness among 
tie people, that its incidents aad fruits might well 
hae driven a hero to despair. The sudden disap- 
pearance of the National flag from nine-tenths of 
the dwellings which had till then proudly displayed 
it, the downcast gaze and bated breath of the great 
najority of loyal citizens, the unconcealed or thinly 
guise exultation of those who in the loyal 
States at heart sympathized with the traitors, the 
gloating zest wherewith every shameful detail of 
tha panic and flight was blazoned in the leading 
Evropean journals, the eager and confident deduc- 
tion of aristocrats and reactionists that the Union 
was irrevocably broken up, and that we were far 
more likely to dissolve into five or six nations 
than to be reunited into one, the slowness (for a 
ting) of recruiting, the meagerness of our pecuniary 
reseurces, and the narrow limits of our Public 
Credit, all pointed to our National dissolution as 
inevitable and all but accomplished. The check 
| at Mison’s Creek, the abandonment of Western 
Missouri, the surrender of Lexington, the repulse 
at_ Belmont, the stupid sacrifice at Ball’s Bluff, 
formed a succession of disheartening incidents 
which well-nigh broke the National heart. Im- 
partial observers were led to esteem the slavehold- 
ingfonfederacy a fixed fact—an ugly one, indeed, 
but none the less certain or stable on that account. 
To European authorities and journalists of despotic 
or monarchical tendencies, it seemed as absurd to 
talk of restoring the Union as of resubjugating 
South America to Spain. 

True, the clouds were not altogether without a 
silver lining. The capture of Hatteras, the defeat 
of 2,000 rebels at Springfield by the heroic charge 
of Fxemont’s body-guard of barely 300, the reduc- 
tion of Port Royal, the brilliant affair of Dranesville, 
and Some minor successes, contributed to save the 
drooping spirits of the People from sinking into 
uiter despair. Yet, to a superficial glance, the 
rebellion seemed as strong, as compact, as defiant, 
on the lst of the current month as it had done the 
day after Bull Run, or at any former period. And 
the 
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that active and earnest warfare would soon termi- 
nate the rebellion. 

The victory of Mill Spring, near Somerset, Ken- 
tucky; first broke the spell which was fast paralyz- 
ing National energies. For this victory we are 
primarily indebted to the rebel chief, who, finding 
his supplies running short in a barren, destitute, 
thinly-inhabited region, and misled by a spy's 
assurance that we had but two or three regiments 
in of Somerset, resolved to advance and sud- 






all but destroyed ; so Crittenden is stoutly 
accused of treason and reproached as an incapable 
commander beside being an incurable sot! Had 
he retreated without fighting, he would probably 
have been accused still more roundly of betraying 
the rebel cause by imbecility and cowardice. Hard 
is the lot of the unlucky, but especially of the un- 
lueky in war. 

The victory at Mill Spring was the virtual de- 
struction of the routed army, numbering nearly 
Ten Thousand men. Its cannon, tents, wagons, 
horses, ammunition and provisions, (such as they 
were,) were left in its intrenched camp or lost at 
the crossing of the river. The men, with their 
small arms and knapsacks, (so many as had knap- 
sacks and did not discard them to accelerate their 
flight,) hardly stopped running at Knoxville, fully 
seventy-five miles from the scene of their defeat. 
Probably less than Three Thousand of the wholé 
number are this day in the rebel camps ; for vol- 
unteers whose first experience in campaigning has 
been so rugged as theirs are apt to make for their 
homes when a forced and precipitate retreat in that 
direction dissolves their cohesion and compels each 
to seek safety and sustenance wherever he may 
hope to find them. He whose first experience as a 
rebel soldier is summed up in three months of ex- 

sure, privation, and hardship, ending in a crush- 
ing defeat, is very likely to improve the opportunity 
afforded by a disorderly flight to get out of the way 
of a repetition of that discipline. The battle of 
Mill Spring resulted in no mere defeat of the rebel 
army of East Tennessee, but in its practical anni- 
hilation. 

Not less conclusive were the initial successes of 
the Burnside Expedition. That expedition was so 
long im preparation that the rebel leaders under- 
stood its destination before it started quite as well 
as did its projectors, and made their preparations 
accordingly ; and their exclusive control of the sys- 
tem of Southern Railroads enabled them to concen- 
trate troops and munitions to any desired extent. 
But when, after displaying its strength at Annapo- 
lis and again in Hampton Roads, in full view of 
many mpbels, among whom were doubtless some 
spies, that expedition steamed slowly to Hatteras, 
and there encountered teni after tempest by 
which several of its most important vessels were 
wrecked, being compelled to remain there not days 
merely but weeks, patiently working craft that 
drew nine feet through tortuous channels over a 
bar whose highest water was but eight, and seeing 
stores saerificed and precious lives lost in the pro- 
cess, it may be fairly concluded that its strength 
was fully known to the rebels, and their prepara- 
tions for defense made accordingly. They might 
have abandoned Roanoke Island ; they might have 
placed 25,000 men within its defenses ; they chese 
not to exceed 5,000, because they deemed that num- 
ber sufficient. In fact, it did not serve to test the 
strength and prowess of its loyal conquerors, who 
swept its chief stronghold at the first charge as 
though it had been a brush fence, and captured all 
who did not promptly flee from the island as if they 
had been s© many sheep. When it is seen that 
our tota? loss on that island was less than two 
hundred, European soldiers will hardly believe it 
was fortified at all, or, if fortified, that it was seri- 
ously defended. 

The capture of Elizabeth City, with the destruc- 
tion of the rebel flotilla which had there taken 
refuge when its stockade across Croatan Sound was 
foreed by our fleet, affords a signal example of the 
systematic falsehood whereby the South was goaded 


Unionists have no more wish to burn a Southern 
city than to rob a church. Hampton, Virginia, 
was the first village committed to the flames, and a 
howl was immediately sent up by the rebel press 
over the Vandalism of the Yankee miscreants who 
thus charged upon the homes of the innocent and 





refused them the building at the eleventh hour. = 
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State—I leave to be narrated and discussed in other 
columns than this ; but one significant fact stands 
broadly out on the face of the record which cannot 
be gainsayed and is in substance admitted by the 
After the capture of Fort Henry, three or 
four small wooden gun-boats steamed up the Ten- 
nessee River through the entire extent of the State 
to which it gives its name, and to the head of steam- 
boat navigation at Florence, Alabama—the whole 
distance through a cotton-growing region, and one 
which, unlike East Tennessee, had been utterly 
submissive to the traitor authorities ever since the 
pretended Secession of their State. In that voyage 
of 250 miles up an important river, and back again 
to its mouth, through the heart of what is known 
as a rebel region, not one shot was fired at either of 
the Union vessels, not one feeling of hostility was 
manifested, but evidences of welcome and of joy 
were everywhere proffered ; hospitalities and gratu- 
itous supplies were pressed upon our officers ; vol- 
unteers to man their vessels were readily obtained ; 
grave men wept with joy at the sight of the old flag 
under which they had lived, and mean to die; and 
ample assurances were given that, if arms could 
but be supplied, thousands on thousands would 
eagerly rally throughout that whole 
overthrow of the reign of despotism 

the re-establishment of the mild and beneficent 
And our officers 
were positively assured that the pretended popular 
vote of Tennessee for Secession was carried by 
violence and intimidation, after the pattern of Pro- 
Slavery triumphs in Kansas—that it did not embody 
the true sentiment of the People, but only of the 
desperate, traitorous, overbearing faction which, by 
means of secret associations and pass-words, has 


rebels. 


sway of the American Union. 






conspired to absorb all power into its hands. 


Say, if you will, that these statemetits are one- 
sided, the great fact of the passage of those gun- 
boats up and down the Tennessee without receiv- 
ing a shot or encountering an evidence of hostility 
above Fort Henry, remains in all its force. 
a rebel squadron passing up the Penobscot, the 
Connecticut, the Wabash, to the head of naviga- 
tion, with similar absence of hostility and evidences 
of welcome, its officers being invited at Bangor, at 
Hartford, or at Terre Haute, to a ball not at all of 
Such a reception 


the Armstrong or Minie variety. 
is utterly out of the question. 


This war, unless prolonged by new treacheries 
or denser stupidities on the part of our own officers, 
A rebellion fomented 
without a grievance may subside as suddenly and 
It would not be strange 
if to-morrow’s telegraph brought tidings that New 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, or even a whole State, 
had seceded from Secession and declared for the 
But it is more discreet to 
presume that the latter end of this atrocious con- 


draws plainly to its close. 


as causelessly as it arose. 


restoration of the Union. 


ion for the 
terror and 
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ular dissatisfaction with the torpor and in- 

ness of our vast armies was impelled quite 
as much by despair of success and desire speedily 
to know the worst, as by confident and joyous hope 


into and has been made to persist in rebellion. The™ 


spiracy against the laws of God and man will be 
marked by atrocities which surpass any that have 
preceded them—that its desperation will give birth 
to new crimes, new outrages, and (if possible) new 
falsehoods. We must not expect an unbroken 
series of triumphs, even though the back of the re- 
bellion be breken, but that the clouds that lately 
hid the skies, though scattered, may still have power 
fitfully to obscure the sunshine of National integ- 
rity, security, and tranquillity. But let each re- 
solve that no reverse shall daunt, no obstacle dis- 
courage him henceforth, but that he will freely do 
his utmost to sustain and strengthen the Govern- 
ment in its arduous struggle, and the 4th of July 
will see us once more united, delivered from all 
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Cuicaco, Feb. 11, 1862. 
To THe Epirors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

While Sister Lincoln has been getting up her 
gorgeous and costly banquets in the beleaguered 
White House, and regaling her elect in gaslight 
and gastronomic profusion, our people have been 
exercising their pedestrial appurtenances in the 
exhilarating grace of skating, on the crystal surface 
of our lake, beneath as splendid a moon as ever 
shone on mortals. For some time past the steady 
cold, taking license of a quiet air, has been flooring 
out our lake, until we have an arena for careering 
and gyrations as much superior to Central Park as 
nature is to art. This skating-pond is nature's 
self-registering thermometer, marking in alternat- 
ing ridges thrown up by the waves, and their inter- 
vening broad avenues of smooth, clear ice, the 
variations of temperature. But alas for the insta- 
bility of all sublunary things! A west wind is 
now driving our pleasure ground far out to sea, 
where it appears just in the horizon as a long line 
of white, separating the blue waters from the dusky 
clouds. 

For three months past our city has been visited 
by a succession of mountebanks, showmen, and 
exhibitors, who are patronized in inverse proportion 
to their worth. William’s beautiful and instruct- 
ive Panorama of the Bible was well worth seeing. 
A New York professor has taken rooms in this city, 
and has frequently been seen in the act of passing 
his fingers mysteriously through the hair of some 
of our citizens, and every now and then jotting 
down some figures. What he hath caught,or how 
many, deponent saith not; but it is rumored that, 
since the camp has been here, an insect of the 
genus pediculus has proved very troublesome. A 
friend at my elbow suggests that I have utterly 
mistaken the object of his search; that he is sur- 
veying the inequalities of the surface of the cranium 
in order to ascertain mental caliber and moral qual- 
ities. I beg pardon, then; for phrenology is about 
as well settled as the medical art. 

Our State Constitutional Convention are seratch- 
ing their official head for ideas on every o sub- 
ject than their legitimate business ; assuming to 
themselves the sovereignty of the state, legislative 
powers, and even proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Egypt is in the 
majority, and they are a set of long-headed fellows, 
if you measure from the tips of their ears. 

Much is now being said and done to encourage 
in our state the cultivation of coffee, cotton, flax, 
tobacco, and sorghum. As to the acclimation and 
profit of the three latter, there is no doubt; but as 
to the two former, except possibly during the pres- 
ent excessive prices, there is very serious question. 

The rural population of Wisconsin are suffering 
from the heavy mortgages which defunct or non- 
paying railroads hold on their farms. As in the 
case of our swindling banks, railroad companies 
were got up without capital except what was to be 
sponged from the people. Modus operandi: Form 
a company, survey your route, get a charter, induce 
the farmers to give the right of way and grounds 
for depots, and also to take stock in the road for 
which they shall pay in mortgages on their farms, 
under the delusion that the dividends on the stock. 
will pay the interest on the mortgages, and that 
the value of the stock will pay the principal. Let 
the company divide among themselves the contracts 
for ing and building the road, and take their 
pay in these farm mortgages, which they can sell at 
from 25 to 50 cent. discount, and then make 
money by sub-letting their contracts. If this 
works well, issue a large lot of bonds and mort- 
gages on the road, and after selling them at a dis- 
count, make other spoils on the purchase of iron 


lowly ; a few da tablished i ibly | or rolling stock or in the erection of depots ; or if 

e a that it a fired caslasively By tobe, the first grab satisfies you, leave the road wholly or 
under the express order of Gen. Magruder! So | half graded, on which the farmers can walk or sit 
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down and weep over the heavy mortgages they 
will in ae, all “ oo 3 age may 
to pay. is merely a sample corrup- 
tase, commercial and politi ivhich in the days 
of our material prosperity were running riot in our 
country ; and if, in the whole 
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blessing, shall once more stand on the mountain 
top of true glory, and shout our welcomes to the 
nations of the earth. 

Studying brevity for the sake of space for religious 
news, I will give the substance of an account of 
the gun-boats and life on board of them, which I 
sent to The Chicago Tribune. The gun-boats are 
12 in number, and new, with the exception of the 
flag-boat and 3 others, which have been remodeled 
and fitted for the service ; they are 175 feet long by 
51 wide, of great thickness of plank, heavily iron- 
plated, and carry each 12 guns, 3 of which are in 
the bow. (They were these how guns which so 
speedily reduced Fort He The pay of the 
men is $18 per month, whic! creased by $1 20 
if the grog-ration is commuted, which is done by 
many of the men, and would be by all if they fol- 
lowed the advice and example of their commander. 
The food is superior both in quantity and variety 
to that of the army, and the sleeping-places are 
clean hammocks swung up under warm shelter. 
The usual routine of the day is as follows: 

Rise at 6 o’clock ; light jobs on deck until 6% ; 6% to7 gro 
serving—% gill whisky; 7 to 8 breakfast; 8 to 11% drill 
work ; 11% to 12 grog again ; 12 to 1 dinner; 1 to 4 work; 4105 
supper ; and 5 to6 light jobs again on deck, 

A 6 o’clock the hammocks are piped down, and the men gather 
to smoke, spin yarns, and spend their time according to their 
respective tastes. There is no flogging in the navy, and men who 
prove trustworthy have liberty to go ashore. Each boat is com- 
manded by a captain who has had experience either as captain or 
lieutenant in the U. 8. navy. The officers are gentlemen, and 
while good discipline is maintained, they vie with each other in 
securing the comfort and confidence of their men. Sunday fs a 
day of rest, and one day in the week is devoted to washing and 
mending. 

Nothing need be said about the Flag-officer. He 
is well known at the East, and his deeds are making 
him widely known throughout the West. Would 
that our army and navy had many more than they 
have of oflicers who unite in their own person the 
skill and courage of the soldier and the nobleness 
of the man and Christian! These boats are al- 
lowed no chaplains; but I understand that the 
Commodore has, as far as possible, remedied thig 
deficiency by calling around him Christian officers. 

The Iowa Sanitary Commission have dispatched 
two of their number, Rev. Messrs. Magoun and 
Kynett of Lyons, to visit the camps of their soldiers 
in Missouri, and sinve their return these gentlemen 
have made addresses in the Congregational church 
of Lyons, and sent forth a report, from which I 
glean the following facts: Among 17,000 lowa 
troops about 2,000 sick; in every regiment at least 
100 ; in one 200; in another about 40. Prevailing 
diseases—mumps, fevers, measles, catarrh, and 
pneumonia. But a few cases of small-pox. A 
feeble and diseased condition before enlistment the 
cause of the greater proportion of sickness and 
deaths. For a wonder, they found the surgeons 
and chaplains competent and faithful men. Aver- 
age age of soldiers, a little below twenty-five. 
Seventy local Sanitary Commission Aid societies 
are reported in the state, which have done nobly 
in their contributions, and yet—what should not 
be forgotten by Soldiers’ Aid societies throughout 
the land—they say, “ No regimental hospital, once 
supplied, remains so.” 

The $1,000 carriage presented to Gen. Lane was 
knocked into splinters in an accident on the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph’s Railroad, and it now lies a 
wreck—fitting symbol of our wrecked hopes con- 
cerning the Lane expedition into Secessia. 

Rev. T. M. Eddy, who is always edifying some- 
body, has given me a mass of statistics of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, from which I have made 
out the following figures for the states lying west of 
the lakes—127,487 church-members, 17,883 pro- 
bationers, 1,099% meeting-houses, how many soci-+ 
eties I know not, 1,537 traveling preachers, 1,998 
local preachers; | theological seminary at Evanston, 
Ill., having 4 professors and 67 students; 11 col- 
leges, having 67 instructors, 312 collegiate and 1,551 
preparatory students; and 29 other institutions, 
among which are academies, female seminaries, 
and colleges. During the year 1861, the Methodist 
Episcopal colleges conferred 164 semi-lunar far- 
dels. With the exception of the last item, the 
above statistics comprise those states only which 
are west of the lakes and not further south than 
Springfield in this state. Our Methodist brethren 
are doing a great and a good work. 

Rev. Henry Willard, scribe of the Conference of 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches in 
Southern Minnesota, writes me : that the last annual 
meeting of that body was held in Zumbrota on 
Tuesday, Jan. 14, and continued through the fol- 
lowing day. There were present seven ministers 
and seven delegates, representing eleven Congre- 
gational churches. The attendance of the mem- 
bers of Rev. Mr. Clark’s church, in whose neat 
new edifice the meetings were held, was large and 
constant. Several sermons were delivered, an 
essay on the annihilation of the wicked read, anda 
discussion was held on the means and measures 
for promoting revivals in the present excitements of 
war. The prayer-meetings and all the exercises 
were highly interesting and profitable. The next 
meeting is to be held at St. Charles, on the second 
Tuesday in January, 1863 

Rev. William Carter, pastor of the large and 
flourishing Congregational church in Pittsfield, Ill., 
writes: that a protracted meeting has been in 
progress now for more than three weeks among his 
people, in which he has been assisted by Kev. 
S. Dilley. Backsliders have been reclaimed, 
and twenty persons hopefully converted. This 
is one of the oldest Congregational churches in our 
state, organized in 1837; and Brother Carter has 
maintained by far the longest pastorate over one 
Congregational church, having been settled there 
in 1838. During these years, his church has held 
not less than twelve protracted meetings, and al- 
ways with divine favor and happy results. Brother 
Carter adds that a good work is now in progress in 
the Baptist church of that place. The facts per- 
taining to his pastorate, I have taken the liberty to 
insert. 

The existence of revivals in Neenah, Rosendale, 
and Springvale, Wis., and in Lyndon, Ill., has been 
communicated to me, but without particulars. 

The edifice of the Congregational church in Jef- 
ferson (8 miles from this city) was dedicated Jan. 
30, 1862. During the services, the communion 
was administered, and 16 persons were received 
into fellowship—9 by profession, 4 of whom were 
baptized. Professor 8. C. Bartlett preached the 
sermon, and was assisted in the other exercises by 
Rev. J. E. Roy. This house of ip, 28x50, a 
model for neatness, and furnished with @ bell, was 
planned and constructed under the supervision of 
the minister, Mr. Lemuel Jones, still a member of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. The church 
was organized only nine months ago, and is a very 
interesting enterprise. 

Rev. E. Walker, chaplain in the army, has been 
invited, for one yeah My, the Plymouth church of 
this city. Salary , 
Our old college friend, Rev. S. W. Eaton of Lan- 
caster, Wis., has been invited to the chaplainey of 
a regiment near Washington. He ought to go, if 
only to counteract the pernicious influence of some 
graceless scallawags who have pushed into this 
sacred and important office. 
On Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, Rev. 8. Wolcott 
was installed r of the Plymouth church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. rmon by Prof. F. W. Fisk of Chiea- 
©; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Thome ;: Right 
Hand, Rev. Mr. Brewster; Charge to the People, 
Rev. Mr. Fairchild ; Concluding Prayer, Rev. Mr. 
Hawks. Judging from the reports in the Cleve- 
land papers, this was an occasion of remarkable in- 
terest—all the parts having been performed with 
singular felicity, all blending in the happiest har- 
mony, and producing in all minds the impression of 
the favorable ces under which pastor and 
people are thus united in the work of the Lord. 
ev. J. B. Walker’s post-office address is not 
Benzonia, Mich., but Mansfield, Ohio. 
Look out for good news from Fort Donelson, and 
before long from Columbus. Commodore Foote 
has gone up the Cumberland with his boats, and 
th mendous mortars 
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that ruin. “How long can a people be | © ie Jee eee, enorme 6 ae] Seo Be are getting ready for the 
thus deceived and misled to their destruction lessings, we have anything to praise , itis ississippi. . 

Our recent and ey ag for our present scourging and tribulation. We} The ing less than 100,000 subscribers of 
capture of Fort Henry on the Tennessee and Fort | Were ©n the inclined plane to destruction, and | The Independent desire more news from the 
Donelson on the Cumberland—forts by which the thank God for the smash-up which stopped our | churches of the West. Send it along, if you can 
rebel leaders vainly sought to bar the entrance of | @escent! Though crippled and bleeding, we are | write only in spider scrawis. Puritan. 
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Sermon 
Henry Ward Beecher." 


** Awp one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, 
faying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us, But the other 
answering, rebuked him, saying, Dost not thou fear God, seeing 
thou art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly ; for 
We receive the due reward of our deeds ; but this man hath done 
nothing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, to-day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
—Lvxe xxiii. 39-43, 
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Absolutely nothing is known of these two men 
save what is revealed here. They were thieves. 
Their crimes were aggravated, or such an awful 

unishment would not have been measured out. 

of them, at least, recognized the justice of it. 
The graceless raillery of him that spoke first indi- 
cates how hard and guilty he had become. But 
‘we are astonished when we listen for the echo of 
its scoffing in his companion, to hear a strain of 
manliness which might have become a better pulpit 
than a cross. That they were Jews seems likely 
by the knowledge whiich the second had of the 
expected Messiah. It is probable that this repentant 
malefactor had been taught in his youth; had 
been misled by evil association; had, perhaps, 
been morally stunned by some hateful misdoing of 
pretended good men. Even noble natures are 
sometimes plunged into wickedness by a desperate 
¥ebound of disgust from hypocrites. Men stung 
by wrong do not distinguish between morality and 
hypocrisy, and they forswear the one because they 
hate the other. It might have been so in his case. 
But, whatever the events of his ill life, and what- 
ever the crimes whose fierce penalty he was now 
bearing, this second culprit was one in whom 
remained the moral faculty. There was yet a 
conscience. There was yet a chord that felt and 
vibrated to the touch of true purity and greatness. 
Who knows that in all his wicked career there had 
been ever presented to him a single human being 
that showed him any kindness, any pity, any moral 
excellence that should promote confidence in the 
possibility of repentance, reformation, and a life 
restored to virtue? There are many men swept 
down with the herd of criminals that have in them 
the possibility of great goodness. It does not 
germinate, because, like a seed buried so deep that 
the sun cannot find it, it feels neither warmth nor 
light. But as in digging wells, seeds thrown up 
that must have lain a thousand years buried, begin 
to grow as soon as light touches them, so, when 
this man was brought to the end of temptation, to 
the portals of another life, and into the presence of 
the suffering Savior, all that was in him of moral 
sensibility was immediately aroused. There was 
a moral intuition in this thief that neither the priest 
nor the counselor was capable of. He saw as by 
a revelation from God that such nobleness as was 
in Jesus, thus suffering, and suffering for such 
reasons, indicated a divine nature. Instantly he 
conceded to him Messiahship. All Jews waited 
for the Messiah. Can we doubt that he had been 
a witness to much of the foregoing experience of 
the Savior? Perhaps he had walked with him up 
to the hill of suffering, beheld his bearing, and 
heard him comfort the women who companied with 
him. 

“There followed him a great company of people, 
and of women, which also bewailed and lamented 
him. But Jesus turning unto them, said, Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves and for your children. For behold, the days 
are coming, in which they shall say, Blessed are 
the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 
paps which never gave suck. Then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to 
the hills, Cover us. For if they do these things in 
a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” 

Yerhaps this fell wpon his ear as well as upon 
theirs. He witnessed, doubtless, the demeanor of 
the Savior when he came to the top of Calvary; 
hts august calmness when laid upan the cross ; his 
elevation ; and then, instead of weakness and 
groans, instead of defiance or objurgation, heard 
that wondrous prayer breathed out of the Savior’s 
lips ovor the brutish soldiery, the fanatical priest, 
the cruel eounselor, and the shouting rabble, 
“Father, forgive them.” Yet he spake no word. 
His thoughts, all this time, moved within him 
silently. Not till his evil fellow, upon whom all 
this scene fell as dew falls on a rock, joined to 
deride the Savier, did the repentant malefactor 
speak, saying, “Dost thou not fear God?” A 
sudden ordination was this; a strange pulpit; a 

stranger preacher; a most notable sermon. And 
turning to the Savior, he implores divine mercy at 
his hands. 


“To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
What was paradise? Either heaven, the place 
of the just, as we now conceive it, or, to the Jew, 
that part of Hades where the just await their 
translation to glory. In either case it means sub- 
stantially this: salvation; rescue from danger; a 
pledge of future glory. Among other reflections 


we should not fail to notice that this man, though | 


greatly wicked, accepted Christ tho very first time 
he was presented to him. This probably was the 
first opportunity. The dying thief is quoted as the 
man that took the last opportunity, and repented at 
the end of life. His repentance is said to have 
been a death-bed repentance. But we should 
remember that probably it was the first opportunity 
as‘ well as the last. Though in an awful agony, 


and going toward death, he yet sought for his soul’s | 


good, rather than for any alleviation of bodily an- 
guish. 
since no bed was this horrible engine of agony ; 
but it was repentance in view of death, and in the 
presence of death. 

J shall undertake to show why sinful men should 
be encouraged to repent, even to the very last 


moments of their life; but then, next, why men in | 


life and health should be dissuaded from putting 
off till the death-bed this indispensable work of 
repentance. 
irst, it is infinitely desirable that every man 
should prepare, under all conditions, and in every 
ciréumstance, to go into the eternal world ina state 
that shall fit him to meet his everlasting Judge. 
Those who are sick sometimes have a release 
from many of the influences which withhold men 
in health froma true repentance. There is no man 
that has been Christianly taught, and that yet re- 
tains faith in the truths of Christianity, who does 
not believe that he needs repentance, and who has 
not, probably, in his mind, some scheme or promise 
of future repentance. But with many, such ten- 
dencies are overborne by the stress of passion ; by 
the violence of appetite ; by imperious lusts. Even 
in those hours of leisure bay ot better a 
tale possession of them, and they rear up projects 
and resolutions of repentance, they do not effect 
muich, bécause the hours soon roll away, and back 
comes the empire of fierce passions and affections. 
And many a man is in a better state upon his dying 
bed to repent, than he has been for years previous, 
because the effect of disease, often, is to withdraw 
those physical stimuli by which the human passions 
are kept alive. When that power of the body 
which has stood in the way of men’s moral good is 
ebbing, they should take advantage of its weakness, 
to set themselves right in the sight of Ged. As 
firemen, kept off by the flames, at their hight, watch 
for them to slack, andthen runin and pour quench- 
ing streams into the building; so it should be with 
the heart of man. If men find that there is too 
fierce a fire in life to admit of their looking after 
their soul's welfare, at least when life burns out 
let them improve the opportunity that is afforded. 
It is better far to begin life with repentance ; it is 
better far to repent in manhood ; but it is better 
than nothing to repent at the latest hour of life. 
Oftentimes, in sickness, and in the near approach 
of death, one is withdrawn from companions, temp- 
tations, and associations which, being social, ara 
strongest with many social natures. There is 
many a man that would go right if he could be loft 
to follow his own moral tions, whose moral 
purposes all point away from sin, but who, being 
* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, 
Feb. 2, 1862, Reported for The Independent by T. J. Eutixwoop, 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J, 
Mi. Bicherds, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the 
Gouthern District of New York, 


| sist evil. ‘There is many a man that God has made 
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And the Savior gave him 9 gietiens enawer— | pose that the whole effect of life is set aside by 


It cannot be called a death-bed repentance, | 
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surrounded by temptations, sinful eompanions, and 
demoralizing associatiens, loses his strength to re- 


to be royal in affection, and that, if his affections 
had been rightly directed, on a moral basis,'would 
have become a noble exemplar of true manhood, 
but who, by reason of the very royalty of those 
affections, Hes been misled. 5 

Who are the men that are caught most easily by 
intemperance? The men that are caught most 
easily by their hearts. Who are the men that are 
easiest drawn aside from honor, iategrity, and vir- 
tue? Those in whom the social elements are 
strong. Not because they love evil more than 
other men; not because they do not love good as 
much as other men ; but because their kind, gener- 
ous disposition makes them facile, easy to be per- 
suaded. A thousand men are destroyed by their 
hearts where one man is destroyed by his passions, 
strange as it may seem; and when the passions 
destroy a man, they are perverted by the botter 
feelings. 

Now, when sickness draws near, and these com- 
panions are scattered—for, alas, bad men tempt us 
se long as we are in prosperity, aad forsake us the 
moment adversity comes upon us; they flatter us 
in the hour of strength, and abandon us in the hour 
of need—when sickness draws near, and these 
companions are scattered, and there is a recession 
of the passions and appetites, and old habits are 
broken up,'and temptations are removed, one is 
better circumstanced {o attend to his spiritual inter- 
ests than in health, and surrounded by the influ- 
ences of ordinary life. Hence, many a man finds 
it easier to repent on the death-bed, than at any 
other time. 

Moreover, it is to be presumed that in many 
instances there is given to men, upon the bed of 
sickness, fuller and clearer views of truth than 
they are wént to have in the midst of the world’s 
business. Doubtless it is true ef all of us, that the 
best moral intuitions we have, we have in hours of 
weakness or sickness. There are some sicknesses 
that cloud, and some that clarify the mind. Some- 
times the body is fevered, and like a sea whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. But there are some 
kinds of sickness that seem to draw all unfavorable 
excitement Yrom the brain, and leave that clear, 
while diseage wastes the strength of the mere phy- 
sical frame. Under such circumstances old associ- 
ations comé back ; and persons from whom, when 
in health and bodily vigor, it is impossible to wring 
tears, come, When prostrated on a bed of sickness, 
with leisure for thinking of father and mother, of 
infancy, of childhood, and early life, te shed 
unfeigned tears of sadness, and even of repentance. 
And such hours are precious. They are open fur- 
rows in which may be sown seeds that shall spring 
up and bring forth good fruit. 

Recession, also, of the world; a full knowledge 
of its unvalue; the solemnity of the eternal world; 
the expected and near presence of the judgment 
and of the Judge—all these might be expected to 
work gravity and earnestness. And in the more 
favorable cases there are many things surrounding 

the death-bed of a sinful and unrepentant man that 
encourage those who stand by to labor with him 
and for hint. There is encouragement for prayer 
and discourse and Christian fidelity in the case of 
those who are near the end of their earthly life 
under such circumstances. You do not know how 
long it takes a man to pass from a stato in which he 
ts under the dominion of selfishness and pride, to 
that state in which he is under the dominion of 
faith, truth, and conscience. 
_ It is oftentimes said that a death-bed repentance 
is not to be trusted. If you make the question one 
of choice between the repentance of a man in pos- 
session of his bodily strength, his reason, and his 
moral faculties, and the repentance of a man on his 
death-bed ; if the question is as to which is the 
more important, I shall of course give my testimony 
in favor of the former. Iam only urging a death- 
bed repentance as a dernier resort. As compared 
with an earlier repentance it is despicable; but as 
compared with no repentance, its importance is be- 
yond estimation. And therefore it is no answer to 
the fidelity that Ihave been urging, to say that a 
death-bed repentance cannot be trusted. Certainly 
the condition of a man that repents on his death-bed 
is more to be trusted than the condition of a man 
that goes out of the world with no sign nor token 
of repentance. 

It is said that it is unworthy for a man to live all | 
his life long for the enjoyment of selfishness, | 
and then, in the last hour, try to palm himself off 


| make a calculation, and sin deliberately, and link 





upon Godyand obtain salvation. It is said that 
this is not manly; that it is mean. Itis; but the 
tnmanlinesg# and meanness do not consist in re- 
penting Po but in not having repented 
before. lite a whole long life, adcepting 
grecdily thé bounties of God; letting him be sov- 
crign for your body’s sake ; receiving the ministra- 
tions of his providence for your affections’ sake ; 
and feeding everything but your moral feelings, 
which connect you with the spirit world, and with 
your Judgo—that is unmanly. Sinning is always 
mean, and a life of unrepented sin is always dis- 
honorable. But it is even more dishonorable, 
having lived such a life, to put the climax on in the 
last hour, by still refusing to turn from evil to good ; 
from self to God. 

But it is said, “ How can a whole life be set aside 
by a five minutes’ experience, er by the experience 
of an hour, a day, or even a week, and that in the 
There is no reason to sup- 


such an experience. It is not to be expected that 
a man who lives forty, fifty, sixty, or seventy years 
in sin, and then repents, enters upon the same state, 
at death, that the man does who lives a long life of 
self-denial and purity and goodness. There is 
gradation of condition even in heaven. Thore are 
some, we are teld, who shail escape only as by fire. 
Doubtless, the man that to the last moment of his 








to his God, the man whose whole life has been a 
perversion of everything that goes to constitute 
manhood in the noblest sense of the term, if saved 
at all, is saved at the lowest point. His character 
is not turned around in a second. 
his misdoings are not effaced in an instant. 
are not just alike on entering the other sphere. 
Those that live most nobly on this side, stand high- 
est on that. All that is done here tells there; and 
all that is neglected here is lackthere. The nature 
of the present life has much to do with the nature 
of the life to come. And although it is well for a 
! man, even in his last moment, to pass from selfish- 
| ness to benevolence, and from sin to holiness, yet 
his estate beyond the grave is lower than that of 
one who has all his life long been a disciple of God. 
The objection is not valid, therefore, that a man 
cannot thange on his death-bed so as to be in a 
salvable condition. 
But it is asked, “Is not that an injurious doctrine 


deprecated of preaching the possibility of death-bed 
repentance?’ It is possible to preach any doctrine 
badly. “It is quite possible to preach this doctrine 
so that it shall benefit some, and not injure any. 


not to refuse to preach it at all. 

I do not now, and no faithful preacher ever does, 
urge men to a death-bed repentance. I would, 
with all the power that I possess, dissuade them from 
the adjournment of so important a duty to the last 
hour. Butif your child, that has refused the claims 
of God, had come home, and was lying sick, and 
you were a servant of God, would there be no duty 
to be preached to you of urging upon him the de- 
mands of God’s law, and setting before him Christ’s 
atoning mercy? Are you set to minister to men in 
their last moments? are you to go, in offices of peace 
or of war, where men are to be summoned with 


their account? are you a praying man? and is 
there no duty to be urged upon you of pointing 
them, if they have not before found him, to the 
Savior? Does any man feel that death-bed repent- 
ances are so desperate and so useless that he would 
have the sick and the wounded left io go on, and 
sink beneath the dark waters of death, without an 
effort to give them one ray of hope? Desperate as 
it is to put off repentance to the last hour, there is 
some encouragement for labor—so much that no 
man should be suffered to pass beyond your voice 
and ministration without prayer, instruction, and 
the most affectionate exhortation. And every un- 
regenerate man, when dying, whatever sounds may 
be wafted to his ear from the other side, should on 
this side hear the voice of prayer and Christian im- 


rtunity. 
peAlthough there is such a thing, then, as death-bed 
repentance, and although there are some thiags in 
experience which show that sometimes men even 
in the worst state at the last moment yield them- 
selves up to Christ; yet it is an important duty to 
dissuade men in life and health and manhood from 
procrastination, from putting off that which belongs 
to the present till the final hour. 

In the first place, it ought to be a presumption that 
should work with great efficiency, that in your 
case there will be no lucid hour in the last part of 
life. Have you any assurance that you will not 





earthly existence neglects his duty to himself and | 


to preach? Is not the effect upon the living to be | 


The marks of | chjoyment was the proper basis of calculation, and 
All | men consulted their own happiness in this world, 
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only an hour between them and God to reader up | 
|. ance is a kind of official form that must 


| a bill of health is in quarantine. 
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| for us are all exhilarations that do not imply sin; 


, laughter, of cheer, and of recreation, It is the 
The proper course, therefore, is to preach it rightly, 


, for which he was created. Every step that we 
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perish by sudden accident? There is no oppor- 
my for thought. You are struck without warn- 
. Before you have any intimation of your peril 
you are smitten. There are, in such times as 
these, large numbers, multitudes, who will 
have the admonition that comes with di 
Disease is itself the prophet of death. But acc] 
dents have no avant courrier. They herald their 
own approach. And no man has any guarantee 
that he shall not go out of life with a sudden stroke 
that shall give him no space for mtance. No 
man has a right to reckon upon having any oppor- 
—— of making his peace with God at the close of 

e. 

And then you are to take into consideration ths- 
fact that though some diseases leave the brain 
clear, more cloud it. The effect of disease in a 
large proportion of cases is to render the individual 
unsusceptible to reasoning and to moral feeling. I 
have been called,in my professional life,to be with, 
a great many men that were sick, and although 
there has been enough, always, to encourage me to 
be faithful, yet my experience has been such as to 
satisfy me that quite one-half of all sick 
are, by the very nature of their sickness, beyond 
the reach of much instruction and of much moral 
feeling. They are like boats with nubody in them, 
lymg at anchor, and swinging with the tide. 
Whichever way you push them they go; and then 
they settle back again. Many a man will let you 
read the Bible to liim, and he half wakes to hear 
you. His response is “ yes,” if you wish it; atid 
“no,” if you wish it. He yields to everything. 
The rudder is gone. The man is so far carried 
down by the progress of disease, that there is -vepy 
little hope of helping him. 

Now, if you are spared from death by acéident, 
there is at least only one chance in every two that 
you will not be called to give up your spirit to God 
through the door of unconsciousness. Here and 
there a man walks along a sunlit way; and sees 
every step he is taking toward the other life ; but 
more die in a dark lane, in which every step he 
takes is a step in twilight or in darkness,, And 
this should be a reason why no man should 
crastinate in the important duty of making sure the 
salvation of his soul. be 

And, moreover, if the mind remains clear, it is in 
the midst of such suffering, and distraction on ac- 
count of suffering, that though there is mind-power 
enough, it is perplexed, and withheld from much 
useful instruction. It is not wise, therefore, to pat 
off repentance in the hope that you will have a 
propitious time to repent in the dying hour. 

But these are the less important reasons. There 
are stronger ones, drawn from more solema gen- 
siderations. 

First, to live a continuous, voluntary, and un- 
repented life of sin against God, is not merely 
unmanly, culpable, morally wicked : it is dishonor- 
able. There is no signification given to the word 
mean that may not be applied tothe man that con- 
tents himself to accept all that God gives him as 
Creator, and sins against him as Creator perpetual- 
ly ; that is content to receive all that God does for 
him as Upholder, and sins against him as Upholder 
every day and every hour ; that is willing to accept 
all the things that God gives him as providential 
Governor, and sins against him as providential 
Governor ; that takes everything that God gives 
him as Father, and refuses every one of the 
elements of sonship; that enjoys the blessings 
which flow from the grace and bounty of God as 
Savior and Redeemer, and requites him in nothing ; 
that day in and day out, and year after year, appro- 
priates the abundance that is heaped upon him 
through God’s goodness and generosity, and gives 
no thanks to God; and that hears God continually 
saying to him, “ Give me thy heart,” and, instead of 
obeying so reasonable a command, gives his heart 
to perishable things, and suffers it to go out in all 
wicked ways of life. To live so, yea, and to bar- 
gain with yourself, and agree to live so, in the hope 
that in the end you shall somehow save yourself 
by death-bed repentance—I make you the jury of 
your own case, and put it to you, is it not mean? 

Men fall into sin by stress of temptation; and we 
may reasonably suppose that God makes a distinc- 
tion between involuntary and voluntary sin. _It is 
not unreasonable to presume that aliowance will be 
made for those who are drawn into sin under cir- 
cumstances that are peculiarly trying. Byt to 


one sin with another, and bind your life about with 
a many-linked chain of sin—that cannot be excused, 
nor palliated, nor described by any other ‘words 
than those which are applied to the utmost dishonor. 

Then, there is a peculiar guilt in reckoningupon 
God’# forbearance. There are gome thi t 
even wicked men shrink from. than’s 
ness i#ineernated when he makes calculsition 
the pity of those that have mercy on hig. I 
last reach of depravity to traffic upon the ki 
of those that are attempting to benefit you. 
are few thieves that would not execrate another 
thief that, being sick, and having nobody to care for 
him, should pick the pocket of one that had gener- 
ously volunteered to nurse him, and that was giv- 
ing freely money and time and strength to save 
him. There is honor among thieves. And this is 
but an illustration of a general principle which the 
whole worid acknowledges, that when men come 
to us with noble sentiments like that of disinter- 
ested kindness, there is due in return a sort of honor. 
And yet, consider how men treat their God and 
their Father. They say, “God’s mercy will 
abound, and I may sin on, and take the sweet and 
pleasure of sin through life ; and then, in some for- 
tunate hour of death, I hope to undergo the proper 
change; and, having enjoyed the things of this 
world, | hope to have blessedness in the world to 
come.” There is no reasonable person who does 
not, as I state it, see that such a calculation is pre- 
postereus ; and yet, it is to be feared that it is the 
wild calculation of hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons. ‘ 

I remark, still further, that living a life of un- 
repented sin takes away from us all the permanent 
sources of contentment, peace, and happiness. Sin 
is always a thorn in the flesh. Even if selfish 







that man would be most happy who renounced 
his sins, turned from evil to good, and endeavored 
to walk in the counsels of God. For religion is not 
ascetic. Christian experience is not a gloomy ex- 
perience. Hope, joyfulmess, and gladness attend 
the steps of those that attempt to serve God. They 
are not bond-slaves of Satan, but God’s free when. 
“Tf God be for us, who can be against us?” If 
God is our Father, what can be withheld from us ? 
“ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness ti ed 
And if we are the sons of God we own everything. 
For us are the seasons ; for us are all pure pleasures ; 


for us is everything that is noble and manly. God 
did not mean that religion should be and 
gloomy, and he slanders God and misinterprets 
religion who represents a Christian life to be an 
unhappy life. It should be a life of joyfulness, of 


noblest of lives, and it brings a man to that state 


take of Christian life is like a step out of .@ cave 
where bats and owls congregate. I against 
the adjournment of repentance, as being a anton 
waste of happiness even here. Sr 

I have already alluded to the feeling hich 
some men resent the idea of repenting at closé 
of life. They say that after persons havé given 
their whole life to Satan, it is not fair to cheat him 
out of it at last. This is not a propor argument to 
be addressed to dying men, but it is proper to be ad- 
dressed te living men. Is there not a mercial 
view of this matter that should hold every one of 
us from such a course? Some think that repent- 
gone 
through with. To their mind itis very much what 
They seem to 
suppose that as when a man comes into port he has 
only to get a bill certifying that his vessel is free 
from infection to enable him to pass without hind- 
rance up to the city; so when they near the close 
of life, they will only have to repent to secure an 
entrance into heaven. They do not consider the 
importance of their actual moral condition during 
their whole career in this world. The idea of 
wearing the loathsome habiliments of sin, aud car- 
rying one’s whole life swaggering under the influ- 
ence of the appetites and passions, or controlled by 
pride and selfishness, and being content to remain 
under the dominion of these things till the last hour, 
meaning then te take out a clearance, shoot 
into heaven—how degrading it must be; and at 
what a low estate of manhood must one be who 
could for a moment entertain such anotion! I pro- 
test against adjourning for one single day this duty 
of repentance, which no man can gut of for gn hour 
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be clouded, unthinking, or which may 
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a lightning stroke, no ity for reflec- 
is the infatuation of high-handed folly. 


“I suppose there are none before me to-night who 


ve not had some on the subject of re- 
gion. It is not s that you should have 
been born in a Christian land, and lived under the 


ence Coes men, if not under the influenge 
of parents, and not had your thoughts 
often turned toward this subject. There are many 
of you that are not Christians who believe that you 
must be born again before you can see the kingdom 
of God. There are many of you who have rea- 
soned with yourselves on this subject. Why have 
you not repented before? What is the theory upon 
which you have been living? Why do you not 


now perform this duty which you have recognized, 


and which is the most solemn duty that can be 
presented to any intelligent man? Why have you 
set aside that Savior who would not put away the 
cup that he drank for your salvation t Why have 
you refused that service which you know in your 
reason and in your inmost conscience to be a 
service that is right and just? Why will you 
reject all that is divine and all that is eternal, for 
the sake of that which is perishable, and which 
perishes in the very using? Why have you done 
it in times past? Do you remember the days of 
your boyhood? Do you recollect how there used 
to break in on the experience of early boyhood 
hours of strange remorse? How well do I remem- 
ber such hours. They are not so strong: now as 
they once were, I look with wonder upon some 
experiences of my childhood, when I call to mind 
the convictions that I had of the terrible wickedness 
of sin. Have you never had such convictions? 
Have you never gone through days in which the 
heavens were dark, and nature seemed to be every- 
where clothed in sackcloth, although the sun shone, 
and all things were radiant with light and beauty ? 
Have you not many of you gone through scenes of 
Christian awakening, through revivals, in churches 
and communities, when the waves of God’s mercy 
seemed to be surging around about you? 

Many men are like ships on sandbars, that have 
to wait weeks and months for the spring or autumn 
tides to come and float them off. You have been 
stuck upon bars of irresolution, and these mighty 
tides of religious excitement have come and surged 
around about you; but while others were lifted 
and carried into the channel, and on their way, you 
were not. You remained there. Some have been 
driven up further and further. You wil! some- 
times sce along the shore an old hulk careened, 
lifted almost beyond the reach of the waves, with 
every seam gaping, without masts, blistered all 
over by the sun, and utterly good for nothing. I 
have seen old men that looked like that, lying 
along the shores of life. Old miserable hulks they 
were, neither fit for the land nor for the sea, good 
for nothing except to drop to pieces. I see some 
that stand headed toward the same bars, and look 
as though they were coming to the same condition. 

Do you never reason this matter with your- 
selves? Are there no hours in which you feel 
strangely drawn to that which is right and true 
and just? Are there no hours in which the spec- 
tacle of the atoning and suffering Savior is lifted 
up before you? Are there never any revelatory 
hours in which, like the apocalyptic seer, you see 
the future life? Many a person sees the other 
world through others that have gone before. Many 
a mother sees the spirit-land because she cannot 
live without seeing where her babe is. Many a 
man sees that blessed abode because he is stripped 
of all that is dear to him here, and he longs for 
another soil where winds and storms shall not up- 
root what he has planted. Do these things never 
happen to you? Are there never open days in 
which the future draws very near to you, and the 
eternal judgment rises up before you? Do you 
never hear sounding out from God’s Word these 
injunctions, “ Prepare to meet thy God ;” “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand?” 

What do you do with these blessed feelings? 
How do you wrestle down these sacred monitions ? 
What has become of the hours in which you have 
had them in days past? Dothey not gather around 
about you again? Are you not in the divine pres- 
ence here to-night ? 

As sometimes when men sail they strike a stratum 
of air from spicy forest, or meadow of fragrant 
flowers, and snuff the air, and, although they do not 
see any land, have a thousand associations and 
memories come upon them; so inthe church, some- 
times, there are hours in which we seem to be sail- 
ing through a balmy breeze that blows right off 
from heaven-land. 

And to-night, are there no hearts tenderer than 
they are wont to be? Are there none that have 
yearnings ‘toward God and etefnal life? By all 
that is true, by all that is honorable, by all that is 
and loving; aid in the varne of Him that 
gave his life for you, [ charge you to let no such 
hours pass without giving yourself to that which 
you know to be your reasonable service. Now, 
here, reach out your hand, and clasp the hand of 
God, in covenant that henzeforth you will be his: 
not that you will be sinless, but that, having re- 
pented of sin, you will endeavor to live in obedience 
io the divine will. 

There will be some that will not hear my voice. 
There will be some to whom the word of instruc- 
tion will be spoken in vain. 

A man is found lying insensible in the street. 
He is taken up and carried into the nearest house. 
The first question is, “Is he dead?” A physician 
is called, who says thatheisdead. The next ques- 
tion is, “ How did he come to his death?” <A jury 
is convoked, and they search into his history, and at 
last pronounce that he came to his death by causes 
unknown, or by such and such influences. 

There are many here that have been spoken to, 
but that have not heard. They do not see with 
their eyes, nor hear with their ears. Neither is 
there any sign that their hearts beat. They are 
dead. I call a jury to sit upon their case, and ascer- 
tain what is the matter of these men that are dead, 
though they seem to be alive. I summon witnesses. 
Their own reason—I ask that to bear testimony, 
and explain what slew these men. I ask their 
conscience what slew them. I ask the highest wit- 
ness, the Holy Ghost, what slew them. And I 
deliver the result of the inquest: “ Dead in tres- 
passes and sins!” God utters it; the angel records 
it; eternity shall hear it again and again—* Deap 
IN TRESPASSES AND SINS !” 

If there be those here that have seemed dead in 
days past, to them let me say, This may be the last 
time you shall ever héar a Gospel exhortation. I see 
some before me that are evidently going forth on 
the patriot’s highest duty. I meet not the poorest 
man in the soldier's uniform that my heart does 
not yearn toward him. Some are with us every 
Sabbath day, and welcome, most welcome, they are. 
‘They are going forth from the sanctuary into pecu- 
diar dangers. Are there not some of them that need 
first to make their peace with God? Perhaps you 
listen to the last sermon to which yeu shall ever 
listen, and my last exhortation to you is, You need 
not perish. There is mercy for you. There is 
forgiveness for you in the heart of Jesus, There 
is a place for you in heaven. , 

And perhaps there are strangers here that will 
not again hear the sound of the Gospel. To you I 
give this last charge and this most earnest exhorta- 
tion: Prepare to meet your God. To every man 
that cannot afford to throw away his immortality ; 
to every one that would not waste his life in labor- 
ing to secure the things that perish ; to every one 
that has been touched with some sense of the glory 
of manhood in immortality—to every such one I say, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Mercy is near to you. Hope is notfaraway. You 
are not far from the throne of God. Step quick, 
and step within the sacred portal of the sphere 
above, and let angels bind upon you the blessed 
signet that shall never be taken away, and that 
shall shine upon your brow for ever and for ever 
—Hope through Jesus Christ! 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
THINGS IN NEW GRANADA. 


Trroven the kindness of a gentleman of this city, 
we are permitted to copy a part of a private friendly 
letter from President Mosquera, giving clear and 
satisfactory information of the gratifying progress 
now apparent in that country toward permanent order 
and peace : 

“ Bocora, November.—Mr. Burton, the. new minis- 
ter from the United States, has been presented to me, 
but not officially ; and I presume he is waiting to ex- 
amine the state of the country, in consequence of 
reports circulated by persons who misrepresent the 
true character of this Government, which is essen- 
tially federal and liberal, and which desires in all 
things to follow the footsteps of your great nation. 
We are abolitionists. We do not poe ye and 
above all things we desire and pend- 
ence for the states, guaranties and independence for 
every individual. I hope that the press in your 
country will make known what is the spirit by which 
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no longer exists under the last system. You will see 


by the papers that we have initiated the union with [ 


Venezuela and Ecuador, to form The United States of 


Colombia, and we have this name. 
You will also notice’ the faith and patriotism 
with which this great work is Our con- 


fidence is in God, that he will a vo es beiiindd results, 


us from the assaults 
of calumny and the hievous influences of party 
spirit.” 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE UNITED STATES IN ENGLAND. 


Enevanp, Jan. 25, 1862. 
To tue Eprrors oF Tae Inperenpent: 

If there are any who care to revert to the surren- 
dered men, or who have any misgivings touching the 
policy of tnat surrender, there is abundaat British 
evidence in support of the of i “The 
British press,” South, as some Americans prefer to 
see it, received the intelligence with the worst possi- 
ble grace. Itis a truth, monstrous as melancholy, 
that the worst instincts of old Toryism have again 
been disclosed, and that the West India interest, 
always intensely Tory and rapacious, is disclosing 
itself with its old leprous taint. 

The Morning Herald, and its twin, The Standard, 
most faithfully, or grossly, manifest this spirit —not 
having the cool, devilish skill of The Times to sophis- 
ticate and mystify, and show two faces. Indeed, if 
there is not a soul of goodness in those evil things, 
The Herald and Standard; there is, atdeast, an unde- 
signed good. They give warning“of the hidden but 
settled purpose animating The Times, Saturday 
Review, and the war party. It is this: War, open or 
understood, against political progress in England ; and, 
to this end, war, if it may be, against the United 
States. Forewarned, forearmed. The great work 
for enlightened, constitutional, and liberal English- 
men is, to expound this fact, and to show the origin 
and purpose of the clamor against the United States. 
The British press—that other “ British press” which 
is so much ignored in the United States, has worked 
nobly, courageously, perseveringly, and with a notable 
success. Through dark weeks, during which diabol- 
ical means were incessantly used to mislead and 
inflame the public mind—through dark weeks, in 
which men’s faith began to fail, in the face of the 
incessant repetition of statements ¢@ the effect that 
the British Government had been@rrogant and per- 
emptory, and that the Washington Government 
neither would nor could surrender “ the fellows,”— 
during this period the better English mind was stirred 
to action, and won a moral victory, in the face of 
great obstacles. Before the news of the surrender 
came—before it was knewn how studiously careful 
Earl Russell had been to avoid wounding the self- 
respect of the Washington Government, the war 
party stood rebuked. 

But it is evident there is a lon’ campaign for liberal 
and enlightened England against her South, against 
her conspirators. It may be said that The Morning 
Herald is a doting old paper, long held in contempt, 
and that it has a circulation not more than a twen- 
tieth part of The Independent, and that the equivocal 
and recently so disgraced Morning Post has the 
same low rank. This is true; but it is not the less 
true that The Herald represents the ignorant preju- 
dices, the blind selfishness, and the reckless purposes 
of a class which has a power for evil beyond what 
would be attributed to its numbers. 

This is one of the lessons now being enforced on 
the slowly awakening English mind, and this the 
warfare which will have to be fought. There is a 
question regarding it which needs to be put: Will 
Americans continue to make war upon this conflicting 
England, and afford aid and comfort, and supply 
weapons, to those who are the epemies of both coun- 
tries and of the cause of freedom and of truth? This 
assuredly they have done, by blind and indiscrimi- 
nating anti-British manifestations and continued 
reproaches of the British Government and nation. 
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THE NEXT DANGER—FRANGCE, ENGLAND, AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


A number of recently received American papers 
quote a statement, as if British, that certainly, within 
a few weeks, there would be foreign action against 
the blockade. Not one of these papers has declared 
the Parisian origin of the rumor. From the first a 
Southern party has been active in Paris; it has had 
the aid of old French Louisiana connections, personal 
and territorial ; and it has had the aid of circumstances 
—the supposed political necessities of the Govern- 
ment, connected with the condition of the artisan and 
manufacturing populations, now suffering distress 
deeper and wider than the Government chooses should 
be known, and for whicly pot, ag in England, 
the provision of a poorlaws It is now everywhere 
stated, that the French Goternm has long pressed 
the British Ministry in the directfon of interference, 
and that the pressure wit be and now is renewed. 
The pretext—at which “the devil might grin”—has 
actually found a place in the Montieur. Humanity, 
civilization, and all the virtues demand interference 
to end the war. The Momiieur gives the note of 
preparation, and the word will be for peace, at the 
price of war—for enforced peace, for the sake of the 
United States! The Times, too, will rapidly turn its 
back upon itself, and be for peace at any price. 
Frenchmen, who reasted Arabs alive in the caverns of 
Dahra,—The Times, which would have had Peking 
destroyed, house by house, when San-ko-lin-sin carried 
off five Englishmen, one of them its special corre- 
spondent, now affects horror at the stone blockade of 
the port of the “accursed state,” in which British 
subjects have been imprisoned and “outraged” for 
the sin of color. Here is pretext-hunting ; and here is 
the danger, which now makes military successes so 
important to the United States. May a merciful 
Providence grant it! But while the Moniteur glances 
with tearful eye at Charleston, and The Times threat- 
ens peace fearfully, its war-shrieks and falsehoods of 
yesterday are not forgotten, and the extreme activity 
and overwork in the arsenals and dock-yards of Eng- 
land have been brought toanend. Itis, however, evi- 
dent that the anti-American party mean a Parlia- 
mentary demonstration, as the end of their pernicious 
and unscrupulous exertions. Mr. Gregory, the one 
member for the rebel slaveholders, will not have to 
complain that he is alone in Parliament, and that 
there are none to speak for the South. The Tory 
members have shown their teeth at their agricultural 
meetings: their press has shown its animus. Of the 
ex-Ministers, Mr. Henley has spoken strongly for 
non-interference ; the self-sufficient Sir John Packing- 
ton, his colleague in office, was content with an “im- 
provement” upon the failures and faults of democ- 
racy. Lord Derby has beemdumb, Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli has exercised the talent for silence; he, 
doubtless, would become comrogue with Mr. Judah 
Benjamin, if political capital could be made of selling 
Joseph into Egypt; but at present it would be doubt- 
ful trading. But it is to be feared there is another 
element which will be traded fn: the growing distress 
in the north of England, and the large numbers half 
employed or unemployed. This is what has been so 
confidently reekoned upon, North and South, in the 
United States. Neither manufacturers, nor chambers 
of commerce, nor the working people, have yet spoken, 
much less exercised the pulsion so confidently 
reckoned upon or deprec Two chambers of 
commerce have met within a few days, but at neither 
of them was there the faintest echo of the clamors of 
The Times and Herald. Thrée days since one of the 
most slippery—that is to say, least trustworthy—of our 
public men, who holds a subordinate position in office, 
and represents, or misrepresents, Salford, near Man- 
chester, spoke in that cotton tewn,—spoke, as for cot- 
ton, and with the densest ignorance, or affeeted ignor- 
ance, ef American affairs, and dilating a Times’ article: 
—whether he was cunningly adapting himself to the 
supposed tone of the town, or showing a touch of 
natural malignity and ignoranee, it is not easy to de- 
termine. He screened purpose by suggesting — 
“whether it was not the duty of the great maritime 
powers of Europe to consider whether the time had 
not come by mediation and friendly (?) interposition to 
terminate the present state of affairs.” But though 
the speech was e and one-sided, and 
delivered in the Town of. , in an exclusive 
cotton center, it by no means commanded a unanimous 
assent: Mr. Massey was frequently interrupted by 
objectors, and an amendment to a resolution of ttranks 
for his attendance was proposed, though not carried. 
The most significant sentence in the speech was this : 

“We had submitted to be deprived of the staple article of our in- 
compliance of otherwise with te law of nations as it rempecte 4 
com or a 
tockade, En py pod = io Sage pee & 
destined to still more in consequence of that blockade. It 
was well known—for it was no state seeret, he knew no state secrets 
—that the French Government had made endeavors to in- 
duce the English Government to join them in putting an end to a 
blockade w was no blockade, Being always desirous of act- 
ing.on the right side, her Ministers had hitherto re- 
sisted the importunities of the French Government ; but haw 
much longer was that to last? Was the inefficient and axa 
Pag a 
submit, to be starved?” apteree 3 

A Manchester manufacturer has -promptl. 
ated the compassionate su 
sentiments of nineteen out 


ing 

” This opinion is sustained by conclusive 
Whether this loose politician wae merely speaking 
cotton to or whether 
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rpose of second and third class . 
let the Conservatives exclusively make capital out ot 


Ameriean and British troubles, is of little moment. 
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He has Pas cosh 6 ahead. In a fow 
hours the, Assembly of Franes will have 
met, and some disclosures of the ray policy of the 
Emperor are expected; but I think the time is not 
quite yet. The American people have recently ex- 
hibited a marvelous power to appreciate new facks, 
and to estimate a trying position and its requirements. 
There is now a further test of their intelligence and 
moral courage. They will have to learn that the Is- 
terference and blockade-breaking, so certainly calcu- 
lated upon from the British, has been impending 
from France; and that it has been averted by the 
British . If Mr. Cassius Clay were not at 
St. Petersburg, we might ask him to expound and 
moralize upon such a fact as this to his countrymen : 
it is rich in lessons. 


GOOD TIDINGS FROM EUROPE. 
P.S. ENG. COR. 


Esevanp, Jan. 28, 1862. 

P.S.—For some weeks past the fears of the friends ef 
the United States, in England, have pointed in the direo- 
tion of France. It had ceased to be a secret that the 
French Government was pressing upon that of England 
the policy of intervention : “ friendly,” of course, and im 
the real interests of the United States! The infernal 
din of The Times, though an old and familiar sound, 
that ought not to affright, yet accompanying, as it did, 
the voices from France, caused some anxiety, lest 
the British Ministry should yield to our excellent ally, 
and add a third excellent ally, in the person of Mr. 
Davis and the Southern comroguery. But we have 
the pleasure to-day of learning that the victery has 
been on the other side. The Emperor has yielded te 
British representations, and has thus spoken : 

“ The civil war which desolates America has come to compre- 
mise gravely our commercial interests. However, as long as 
the rights of neutrals shall be respected, we must confine ourselyes 
to wishes that these dissensions may speedily cease.” 

The glances, prospective and retrospective, at nea- 
tral rights will be understood ; and even Mr. Love- 
war must not now swear eternal enmity to France e@ 
this account. 1 

The Imperial declaration is important in itself; but 
it has a further significance. Tar roLicy OF THE 
BaitishH MInIsTRY 18 CERTAINLY INDICATED BY IT. 
were it not that if Washington and Adams aa 
Franklin rose from the dead, and declared it to all 
folk, they would not believe—but for this, we would 
say : that this abnegation of material “ interests,” and 
policy of continued non-interference by France, is 
English and of England. ym: 

The Times is evidently disturbed by the decision 
of the Emperor. The truculent journal reads the 
American paragraph as “ containing something like a 
threat,” as having “a stern limitation” in it; and the 
disappointed writer invents a consolation for himself, 
by “having little doubt that the faintly disguised im- 
patience (!) at the blockade reflects the public feeling 
in France.” This short, fretful sentence ends with 
characteristic falsehood—notorious, though vail 
thus: “The Federal Government will be much more 
careful how they give just cause of just anger te 
France than they were of giving offense to us.” Se 
that Captain Wilkes is the “ Federal een 3 





THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 


AND ALMOST EVERY ENGLISH STATESMAN, 


Enouanp, January 24, 1862. 
To THe Epirors or Tuk InpkPENDENT : 

Good Americans in general, and The Independent 
in particular, have a property in the good name ef the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The world and the good cause 
in it cannot afford to have a standard-bearer stabbed 
in the back. 

The remarks attributed to this truly noble maa 
in The Albany Evening Journal, and quoted, with 
some natural skepticism, in The Independent of Jaa. 
9, are as grotesquely absurd as they are monstrously 
untrue. They are not only untrue in respect to him, 
but they are manifestly untrue in conception, as 
applicable to any English nobleman. The paragraph 
is not only a forgery, but the product of a blundering 
and coarse-handed forger. 

“J, in common with almost every English states- 
man, sincerely destre the rupture of the Americana 
Union,” etc., etc. 

Now, for desire, read deplore, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
in common with almost every English statesman, 
will be truthfully represented. 

Some seven years since a well-known and able Am- 
erican gentleman and scholar, visiting Magland, asked 
the present writer, Whether Lord Shaftesbury, of 
whom so much was said in praise, had done aught to 
merit the tribute ?—he, the American gentleman, knew 
of nothing to sustain the warm admiration he had 
seen expressed. He was answered, Scottish and 
,Yankee fashion, by other guestions—“ You have 
heard Of the labors of one Hord hley on behalf of 
‘the mining and manufacturing pdpulations ; of his 
moral courage, and defiance of ‘the law of capital, 
and labor, and of the infallible principles of political 
economy ?’” “ Well, he guessed he had.” That Lord 
Ashley, son of the Earl of Shaftesbury, has now suc- 
ceeded to the title and peerage. 

An English gentleman of much lower moral grade 
than the Earl would reject with scorn the idea “ that 
the power of England would be overshadowed and 
impaired by any possible growth of the United States.” 
The mere English workmen would scorn it. It ia a 
mean and nasty French, or bad American idea. 

As to other English statesmen, and, indeed, as to the 
tone of the English mind, there is one significant fact, 
of which I shall be plain to say—that it is a réproach 
to American editors it is not known to every oné whe 
reads a newspaper in the United States. 

Early last year the American troubles were the 
subject of remark in the House of Peers. There was 
no exception to the general expression of regret there- 
upon; and there was a very characteristic and frank 
illustration of British feeling afforded by the Earl 
Grenville, President of her Majesty’s Council, and 
leader in the Ilouse of Peers. He mentioned that a 
foreigner of distinction had congratulated him upon 
the American rupture!—in the sense of the forged 
paragraph in the Albany paper—and supposing he 
would rejoice in the weakening of a rival powert 
The Earl mentioned this as a strange fact, and as an 
illustration of the erroneous estimate of English sea- 
timents made by foreigners. That was many months 
ago. Since then there have been corresponding ex- 
pressions of opinion from men of rank, too numerous 
to mention; and, last and lately, those of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Cardwell, two statesmen of the 
present and of the future. And this week we have 
two public men of high standing speaking freely and 
frankly, at St. Andrews, in Scotland. Sir W. Dunbar, 
M. P., one of the lords of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
reviewed the recent controversy, and, concluding, 
said : 

‘'The crisis is now over; the reparation has been made, Let 
us receive it In an ungrudging and conciliatory spirit—lot us ea- 
deavor to show our American brethren that, sprung from the same 
lineage, speaking the same language, acknowl) ng the same 
creed, we lament over their misfortunes, we sincerely desire te see 
an end to their internal dissensions, and that we desire it beoatse 
we believe that although the ideal of their hopes and aspirations, 
the great republic, is rent in twain, there still remains in the 
Northern and Southern states, whether in union or without un 
all the elements of national greatness and prosperity. A 
above all things, let us show to them—and not only to them, bud 
to the world—that England secks her prospcrity not in the 4 el 
tration, but in the well-being and in the happiness of other 
nations.” 

Mr. Ellis, M. P., reviewed the American crisis wit 
a courageous, intelligent, and sympathetic spirit. He 
decla 

“That although the Southern states were enabled to sell cotton 
at a cheaper rate in consequence of being produced by slave labor, 
and that we had to pay ahigher price for it when produéed by free 
labor, yet this country should support no pelisy, nor 
with any country where the government was based on the system 
of slavery. Slavery was a thing that he held to be abhorrent te 
£1) notions of humanity, It was a thing that at great cost this 
nation had repudiated years ago, and it would be a strange viela- 
tion of the princi of progress if they were to do anything 
directly or indirectly to maintain for one day longer the system of 
slavery in South America. [Hie impression was that the system 
of slavery was doomed; and that the North would not make 
terms with the South to perpetuate the ¢, of slavery, which 
they acknowledged to be a crime. The that. we were de- 
pendent upon South for our supplies of cotton, and that by 
discountenancing them our supplies would be cut off, he regarded 
as @ mere brufum fulmen.” 

Even while thus writing comes another utterance 
from Scotland, which would, if heard, warm the heart 
and moisten the eyes of the true American patriot. 
Scotland sends some good men to Parliament. 
Amongst the most able are Mr. Dunlap, for Greenock 
and Mr. Baxter, for Montrose. Some time since I had 
to mention a warm and ones speech by the former, 
in full sympathy with the North ; and now Mr. Baxter, 
who has traveled in the United States, has jaa as 
he says, “out of the heart.” After quo Long- 
fellow's 

“There is & poor blind Samson in this land,” 
he declared “ that slavery is the real culprit, the root 
of bitterness which troubles the United States, the 
fons et origo mali.” He then forcibly presented the 
consideration, that— 


“This Southern is 
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witheut a shudder; and sorry, in 
Britain tostep one foot out of her wa 
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Mr. Baxter took the same 
the same generous estimate. 
vention proposed by France, 
the “ temporary inconvenien: 
will come ; and expreased th 
Imew too well the sentiment: 
of this country, and their repr 
of Commons, to embark in « 
which could only end in emb 
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THE HOME | 


Tuz writer of this, being 
days since, was told by a \ 
speetable citizen of Washing 
the Treasury Department, 1! 
the first state to pass an o 
“and,” said he, “if the Presid 
son, he would have put the 
hem’ Being requested to st 
replied, “that when the Fu 
under consideration, the Leg 
setts passed a resolution declo 
enaetment of that law, the s 
should be no longer one of t 
was in vain that the writer e 
absurdity of this statement, or 
familiarity with the public affi 
thetime referred to; assuring 
that such a thing never had be 
the story itself was utterly un 
Massachusetts. The reply w 
had concealed it from the pe 
also stated that it was utte 
story ; the people of Washing! 
nor would he aeccept—what 
bring—the testimony of th 
delegation in Congress that 1 
fabrication. 

With such impenetrable 
prevailing in the nation’s cap’ 
stifling, like a Washington f 
tration, can we be surprised t 
feel the intense eagerness of 
rebellion put down by force, 
waiting for these nine month: 
and forbearance, and coaxir 
yebels to come back, and be r 
privileges and honors, unpu 
arms? Is not the time nea 
demand that the capital of 
moved out of that polluted 
phere, to some place in a re; 
the Administration shall fe« 
pation upon it, and be able to 
tion’s will ? 
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A CENTURY AFTER 
AT PLYM 


To tue Epitors or Tar Inver 

A few weeks since I sent 
you published, from an old vi 
scribed the condition of the Pi 
euth, soon after their landin, 
tells us that he Was conducte 
“two female forms of. superi< 
ing brightness. THe one I kn 
her must intuitively know her 
she appears in various degre 
movement, form, and count 
taken. She was dressed in rc 
the mountain snow; and tl 
never falls from her head, i 
guished. Hér countenance \ 
glance of her eye was penctr: 
mortal can endure.” 

It was Truth who stood by 
with a smile, ‘ Behold the ori 
the trials your a. e 
truth Gnd the rights Of con 
eolony of Plymouth, on the fir 
In the midst of their trials Gc 

“ She then pointed to a disté 
and I clearly perceived the 
ehanneled through lofty mou 
his majestic way to the sea, t 
derness, save where the rovi 
marked out his devious pereg 
pursuits of war and hunting. 
ebserve, remote in the dim an 
fant settlements of Albany an 
mouth and the other teward { 
and again far south, on th 
enly remaining vestige of civ 
the northern section of Ameri 

“JT was struck with surpr 


foreground of the piece, which 
both map and picture, and 

directed her piercing eye and 
grew into a scene of living ex 


not obeerved a perspective gla 
her hand, which she at this mo 
baving adjusted the barrel to 


thereon. ‘This,’ said she, ‘ w 
which a century can produce 
God designs to build and pla 


the glass, I observed at the 
was adjusted, 1720. I raise: 
ehanged was the scene! Th: 
from the shores of the oceai 
larger rivers smiled with cul 
chusetts to Virginia, a broad 
lages and noble plantations re 
upon-a broad mantle of gree 
prospect was more illuminate 
reflection seemed to indicate 
blue waves of ocean rolled in 
were covered with day. 

“No longer was the frail 
before Plymouth. Numereus 
afar, and seemed wafted by g. 
if Plymouth had become a no! 
her appearance wealth, conte: 
no great distance from her ha 
a far nobler capital, which pri 
nursery of patriots and the cr 
nation, But if Plymouth was 
ance of a rising capital nea 
was Bergen lost and forgo 
which was quickly to become 
ef North America. 

“ After glancing to various 
seape, I took the glass fro 
drawn it to another circle, m 
to renew my observation, wh 
as I had no optics for contem 
see nothing there but darknes 
ent state of the country,’ 
derive more benefit from indi 
tive glasses.’”’ 

How full of instructive wis 
of Truth! Most men are mo: 
coming events rather than, by 
the present, to serve faithfully 
tion. We can ponder with 
progress of our nation in ace: 
And long ere the next centu 
may we all rejoice in a united 
Empire of Freemen, with not 
slavery remaining to throw a 
ness of our fame or the glory 
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Tem in Vermont. —'T' 
drunkey Irishman in Rutland 

tg who was dosed with wii 
ers, and then sent on an erra 
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Mr. Baxter took the same broad views, and made 
the same generous estimate, in relation to the inter- 
vention proposed by France, the ‘cotton supply, and 

“ inconvenience,” ont of which good 
come ; and expressed the hope “ that our rulers 
knew too well the sentiments of the middle classes 
of this country, and their representatives in the House 
ef Commons, to embark in a policy of intervention, 
ve could only end in embarrassment and humilia- 


To révert, finally, to our starting-point: Had the 
paper declared that the Earl of Shaftesbury 


was the projector of a joint-stock company, of which, 


Mr. Yancey was to be ewer and manager, and 
that a fleet of slave-ships was being prepared to com- 
mence the trade on a large scale,—had tie Albany 
pores ed this, it would have been quite as much 
keeping with the noble lord’s character as the 
“ desires,” and “fears,” and “apprehensions” manu- 
factured for him and “almost every English states- 
man.” W. 





THE HOME OF LIES. 


Tux writer of this, being in Washington a few 
days since, was told by a very intelligent and re- 
speetable citizen of Washington, lately an officer in 
the Treasury Department, that Massaehusetts was 
the first state to pass an ordinance of secession ; 
“and,” said he, “if the President had been like Jack- 
son, he would have put the laws in force against 
hem’ Being requested to state the particulars, he 
yeplied, “that when the Fugitive-Slave Law was 
under consideration, the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts passed a resolution declaring that in case of the 
endetment of that law, the state of Massachusetts 
should be no longer one of the United States.” It 
wes in vain that the writer endeavored to show the 
absurdity of this statement, or to deny it from his own 
familiarity with the public affairs of Massachusetts at 
thetime referred to; assuring the Washington citizen 
that such a thing never had been heard of, and that 
the story itself was utterly unknown to the people of 
Massachusetts. The reply was, thatthe Legislature 
had concéaled it from the people of the state. He 
also stated that it was utterly useless to deny the 
story; the people of Washington knew it to be true ; 
nor would he accept—what the writer offered: to 
bring—the testimony of the entire Massachusetts 
@elegation in Congress that the whole thing was a 
fabrication. 

With such impenetrable and hopeless ignorance 
prevailing in the nation’s capital, gathering thick and 
stifling, like a Washington fog, around the Adminis- 
tration, can we be surprised that they do not see nor 
feel ihe intense eagerness of the people te have this 
rebellion put down by force, or that they have been 
waiting for these nine months in the hope that lenity, 
and: forbearance, and coaxing would persuade the 
yebels to come back, and be received to all their old 
privileges and honors, unpunished and with open 
arms? Js not the time near when the people will 
demand that the capital of the nation shall be re- 
moved out of that polluted and enervating atmos- 
phere, to some place in a region of freedom, where 
the Administration shall feel the pressure of the 
pation upon it, and be able to see and know the na- 
tion’s will ? 


ake 


A CENTURY AFTER THE LANDING 
AT PLYMOUTH. 


To tus Epitors or Tar INDEPENDENT : 

A:few weeks since I sent you an extract which 
you published, from an old volume which vividly de- 
scribed the condition of the Pilgrim Fathers, at Plym- 
euth, soon after their landing in 1620. The writer 
tells us that he was conducted in his. discoveries by 
“two female forms of. superior address and surpass- 
ing brightness. Tie one I knew, as‘all who ever see 
her must intuitively know her, to be Truth. Though 
she appears in various degrees of splendor, yet fier 
movement, form, and countenance cannot} be mis- 
taken. She was dressed in robes;that excel in parity 
the mountain snow; and the radiant diadem that 
never falls from her head, is always casily distin- 
guished. Hér countenance was calmly serene; the 
glance of her eye was penetrating, and her frown no 
mortal can endure.” 

It was Truth who stood by his side, and who said 
with a smile, “‘ Behold the origin of your nation! and 
the trials your i endured for the love of 
truth ‘Gnd the rights Of consciénce. You see the, 
eolony of Plymouth, on the first days of their landing. 
In the midst of their trials God was their defense. 

“ Bhe then pointed to a distant part of the landscape, 
and I clearly perceived the course of the Hudson, 
channeled through lofty mountains, but still winding 
his majestic way to the sea, through the pathless wil- 
derness, save where the roving savage had at times 
marked out his devious peregrinations, in his favorite 
pursuits of war andhunting. She made me, however, 
ebserve, remote in the dim and shadowy vista, the in- 
fant settlements of Albany and Bergen, the one at the 
mouth and the other teward the sources of the river ; 
and again far south, on the shores of Virginia, the 
enly remaining vestige of civilization to be found on 
the northern section of America. 

“J was struck with surprise, at beholding on the 
fore ground of the piece, which wonderfully represented 
both map and picture, and indeed wherever Truth 
directed her piercing eye and pointed with her hand, 
grew into a scene of living existence. Till now, [had 
not observed a perspective glass which Truth held in 
her hand, which she at this moment presented me, after 
baving adjusted the barrel to the first cirele marked 
thereon. ‘This,’ said she, ‘will show you the effects 
which a century can produce on a wilderness, where 
God designs to build and plant a nation.’ As I took 
the glass, I observed at the circle to which the sight 
was adjusted, 1720. I raised it to my eye, and how 
ehanged was the scene! The forest had melted away 
from the shores of the ocean, and the banks of the 
larger rivers smiled with cultivation. From Massa- 
ehusetts to Virginia, a broad line of flourishing vil- 
lages and noble plantations resembled a fringe of gold 
upon-a broad mantle of green. And now the whole 
prospect was more illuminated, and the level rays of 
reflection seemed to indicate the sun just risen, the 
blue waves of ocean rolled in light, and the mountains 
were covered with day. 

“No longer was the frail and solitary bark seen 
before Plymouth. Numereus sails were visible from 
afar, and seemed wafted by gales of prosperity, and 
if Plymouth had become a noble village, denoting by 
her appearance wealth, contentment, and security, at 
no great distance from her had arisen a rival sister, 
a far nobler capital, which promised one day to be the 
nursery of patriots and the cradle of an independent 
nation, But if Plymouth was eclipsed by the import- 
ance of a rising capital near her, how much more 
was Bergen lost and forgotten, in another name, 
which was quickly to become the grandest emporium 
ef North America. 

“ After glancing to various parts of this great land- 
seape, I took the glass from my eye, and having 
drawn it to another circle, marked 1820, I was about 
to renew my observation, when Truth observed that 
as I had no optics for contemplating futurity, I should 
see nothing there but darkness. ‘ And as to the pres- 
ent state of the country,’ continued she, ‘you will 
derive more benefit from industry than from perspec- 
tive glasses.’” 

How full of instructive wisdom is this last advice 
of Trath! Most men are more desirous to anticipate 
coming events rather than, by an industrious use of 
the present, to serve faithfully their day and genera- 
tion. We can ponder with adoring gratitude the 
progress of our nation in acentury, from 1720 to 1820. 
And long ere the next century shall number 1920, 
may we all rejoice in a united, extended, and happy 
Bmpire of Freemen, with not the slightest vestige of 
slavery remaining to throw a shade over the bright- 
ness of our fame or the glory of our nationality. 

W.P. 





Tem: in Vermont.—The freezing to death of a 
drunken Irishman in Rutland, and of a boy in Enos- 
borg who was dosed with whisky by a party of revel- 
ers, and then sent on an errand at midnight, and the 
murder of a woman in Burlington by an intemperate 
husband, has given new life to the temperance move- 
ment in the western counties. In some of our 
largest villages the law had become almost a dead 
letter, but vigorous efforts are now making for its 
enfercement. Some obstinate rumsellers at Rutland 
have been made to feel the hand of the law heavily 
upon them, one of them being fined $70, and the 
ether $180, with costs in both cases. At Burlington, 
pablic indignation at the iniquities of rumselling 
seems to be quite thoroughly aroused. Violaters of 
the law have hitherto escaped unscathed, but an as- 
sociation of men, having both energy and funds, has 


now been organized for the express purpose of en- 
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the Congregationalists. 


VERMONT—Religious Progress.—The church in 
Westminster, Vt., is enjoying a much improved oe 
dition of things. For nearly eighteen years it ha 
been steadily . Even the awakening of 
1858 failed to arowse it to newness of life. But 
within the past, r it has experienced a gracious 
visitation of the “Spirit, as the result of which there 
have been about twenty additions to the church, and 
there are some more who purpose uniting. The First 
church in Burlington, Vt., received nineteen members 
at its last commyr'on, ten on profession. The church 
at Island Pond, asost extinct by emigration, has 
just received five by letter and five on profession.— 
Correspondence of Congregationalist. 

MASSACHU — West Tisbury.—A very interest- 
ing revival of religion is progressing in West Tisbury, 
Martha’s Vineyard, in connection with the labors of 
Rev. Wm. H. Sturtevant, pastor of the Congregational 
church.’ Some two weeks since, sixty inquirers were 
reported as present on one-cecasion, and more recently 
twenty-five or thirty conyergions..were spoken of. 
Many of the most hardened persons, and individuals 
of all ages, are numbere@ with those who have been 
deeply affected. There.ds joy over one sinner that 
repenteth, and in this.event a peculiar joy in the 
strengthening of a rch over a century and a half 
old, of late © eae, to-die, and the outpouring of 
the Spirit on a region ed by Eliot and the 
Mayhews, and by great works of grace in their time. 
—Congregationalist, 


Andover Seminary.— We are indebted to Rev. Calvin 
Stowe for a copy of the Catalogue of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1861-62. We notice among 
the members of the senior class, Edward Chase, Port- 
land; Albert H. Currier, Skowhéegans andJ: ¥. Stan- 
ton. West Lebanon; and in the middle class, E. B. 
Furbish, Portland. There are 116 students at the 
Seminary, of which 10 are fesident licénfiates, 40 in 
the senier class, 36 in the middje class, and 8@ in the 
junior class. The various libraries belapgin to the 
Seminary and the societies now number 83,500 vol- 
umes. = 


Winslow Church, Taunton.— ‘Witislow church, 
Taunton, of which. Rev. Ms"Blaké is pastor, cele: 
brated-the first qu of a century df their existence 
on the 12th and 13th ults. This peried. was reviewed 
jn a sermon, on the 12th, by their pastor. On the 
evening of the 13th, there was a social gathering of 
-the present and past members of ‘flie society, in the 
Town Hall. It was an occasidén long:te be remem- 
bered. Letters were received from former pas- 
tors, Rev. S. Hi. Emery of Quincey, I, and Rev. L. 
Taylorsof Madison, Wis. After of a boun- 
tiful repast, speeches were made, sen given, 
and hymns “ We remember the time when the 
First church in Taunton separated from the First 
parish, few in number and feeble in means: The God 
of the: Pilgrims has returned Wad visited this ‘vine of 
his o#n planting. The God of, Winslow. still-lives. 
Blessed be his holy name for eyerand ever.— Recorder. 


Leleester.—The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Rev. J. Nelson of Leicester will occur on the 4th 
of March next. But as that season Of the yedr is 
unfavorable for the gathering- of the peéople, it is 
understood Pa the public = oa nae ped 
oc n Ww oa ki y 
wll Be the fittieth mivi Dy of his marriage. 

OHI0O—Harmar.@The »€ongregational society in 
Harmar, Ohio, of which Rev. Wm. Wakefield for the 
last several years has been pastor, has recently paid 
off a church debt, contracted in the building of a par- 
sonage some two years since, and is now entirely free 
from all pecuniary indebtedness. On the 28th of 
January, the pastor and his family were surprised by 
a visit from the members of his charge, who left in 
money over $50, and other donations to the amount 
of more than #75. 


MICHIGAN—Union City —The Congregational 
church of Union City, one of the oldest and best in 
Michigan, dedicated to the worship and service ef 
Almighty God a new, beautiful, and commodious 
sanctuary, the 5th inst., all paid for —_ their own 
resources. Sermon by Rev, H. D. Kitchel, D.D., of 
Detroit. This is another illustration of the some- 
times disputed fact that, while new and feeble 
churches must have help in building their first sanc- 
tuaries, the older and stronger churches at the West, 
as readily as any at the East, will take care of them- 
selves. 


SCOTLAND—Cambuslang.—On Wednesday, Rev. 
James Virtue was ordained as pastor of the Congre- 
gational church inCambuslang. The various services 
were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Russell, Forbes, and 
Johnstone of Glasgow. The call given to Mr. Virtue 
was cordial and unanimous, and the large attendance 
on the occasion of his ordination evinced a gratifying 
~ ate in his settlement.—Glasgow Morning Jour- 
nal, 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Well Received.—The American Presbyterian says : 
“We have learned by a recent communication from 
England that Rev. Dr. Scott of San Francisco has 
joined the Presbytery of London, England, a bedy in 
sympathy with the Free Church of Scotland, of which 
we believe Dr. James Hamilton is a member.” Dr. 
S. was the stanch advocate of slavery at San Fran- 
cisco, and was obliged to leave because his fidelity to 
his country was suspected. 


Union of the Eng’ Presbyterians with tho U. P.s. 
—The united communion of members of the various 
congregations belonging to the English Presbyterian 
and United Presbyterian bodies favorable to their 
union took place on Saturday evening, in Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton's church, Regent square, London. The en- 
tire area of that spacious and elegant place of wor- 
ship was allotted to-Wemmunicants, and every seat 
was occupied. The gallery was for spectators. The 
services were conducted by six ministers—three be- 
longing to each denomination. Rev. Robert Redpath 
of Wells-street chapel, Dr. Archer of Oxendon, and 
Dr. Edmund of Islington, represented the U.P.s; and 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Rev. Mr. Chalmers, and Rev. Mr. 
Bannatyne, the English Presbyterians. Rev. Dr. Ham- 
ilion presided. On S@bbath the ministers in London 
favorable to the movement exchanged pulpits. 


The Professor.—Rev. Henry Snyder, for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics in Jefferson College, 
Pa., afterward a professor in Center College, Danville, 
Ky., and then at Hampden Sydney, Va., in common 
with several of his brethren, has been called to suffer 
for his steadfast. patriotism. Prof. Sayder is a Vir- 
ginian by birth, as is his wife; but both were loyal to 
the Government of the United States. Asa matter 
of course, Virginia seen. became too hot for them. 
The Professor sueceéeded in getting away several 
months ago; but it is only within a short time that 
his devoted wife and six children succeeded in join- 
ing him. Their furniture, library, and household ef- 
fects were all left behind, and they found themselves 
without means of their own, but not without friends. 
Prof. Snyder has opened a school in Newark, N. J., 
that should be well patronized at once; for he is one 


of - best of teachers, and his loyalty has cost him 
much. 


Call of Professor Shedd to the Brick Church.—Our 
city readers especially will be gratified with the an- 
nouncement which we are able to make this week, 
that the Brick ‘church has extended a unanimous 
invitation to the Rey, W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., of Ando- 
ver, to become its associate pastor. The venerable 
Dr. Spring, whe has been the pastor of this church 
for over half a century, still retains a good degree of 
vigor, and seems to be enjoying a hale and hearty old 
age. He is able to preach one sermon on the Sab- 
bath. But at seventy-eight he can hardly be expect- 
ed to perform all the duties of a pastor. Hence for 
several years past he has had the assistance of a col- 

ue, a post which was filled by Rev. William Hoge, 
D.D., of Richmond, Va., until last summer, when the 
breaking “out of the war made his ition here so 
painful and embarrassing that he w and re- 
turned to tha South. Since that time the cherch has 
been served by occasional supplies. It has now call- 





ed a professor in the seminary of New Eng- 
land; but one whose sym ies have been long sup- 
posed to be rather with the Old-School of 





“they will readily furnish special contributions to 


“Revival in Cinciinati—Rev. J. S. Hays, late of 
Nashville; has been greatly bless his new field of 
labor, the eharch in Cincinnati. 
We have before spoken of the work of grace in prog- 
ress in the Cen church of this city. 

the yep he Bowed were added to the 
on 


The scene was porliacy 
sive. ‘There are still others who 
of salvation, and who are expected 
to-make a public professjon of their faith at another 
time ; among these are three or four soldiers at the 
hospital. The good ip 8 is still progress 


‘increased obligation to devote themselves heartily 
the serviee of the Redeemer in labors for the sal- 
vation of souls.—Presbyter. 


EPISCOPAL. 


Trouble in New Brunswiek.—From The Church 
Witness it would appear that the ans of 
New Brunswick have been troubled in conscience by 
a change which the Bishop of Fredericton has intro- 
duced into the form of prayer for his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor. It seems that the good old 
way wy. for. all to pray “‘ for thy servant the Gevernor 
of this Province.” Mr. Arthur Hamilton Gordon, the 
new Governor of New Brunswick, and his lordship 





the Bishop, put their heads together and dictated to | 


all faithful Episcopalians to pray for “ Thy servant 
Arthur, Lieutenant-Governor of this Province.” The 
Witness says that great discontent has been caused 
by the innovation. 


Bachelors’ Balls and the Clergy.— The Beccles Week/y 
News states that “on Thursday evening a ball was 
given ae ihe oo of this town and neighborhood 
the mbly-room. Dancing commenced at eight 
o’clock, and the company, which included most of the 
clergy and gentry of the neighborhood, separated 


at about three o’clock.»— London Record. 
Secession.— We have to announee the 


Conscientious 
resignation of Rev. Richard Pering Cornish, perpetéat:/ 


curate of Ivybridge. Mr. Cornish has recently come 
to the conviction that he cannot accept the articles 
and rubrics of the Church in the literal and unquali- 
fied sense which is required of alt her ministers. 
This conviction has, we believe, been strengthened 

the perusal of “ Essays and Reviews.” —Salishury 
(Eug.) News. 

Canon Stanley.—The last article whieh proceeded 


from the pen of Rev..Canon Stanley may be cited in 
proof of his freedom from sectarian prejudice. It 


“was a most affecting biographical sketch of the late 


Arthur Hugh Clough, a well-known name amongst 
ish scholars, and was communicated by the 
to The Daily News, a journal which has often, 
I éve, enjoyed the benefit of his thoughts. Mr. 
Clough resigned a ‘fellowship at Oriel College on ac- 
count of ‘@ change in his religious opinions, and 
became the Principal of a Dissenting institation in 
London named Uniyersity-hall; but this change did 
not in the slightest @egree affect the character of the 
tribute which ‘was paid to him by the Canon of Christ 
Church.—London Correspondent of The Cambridge 
Independent. 





Helpers to the Ministry—The Circuiar Letter adopt- 
ed by the San Francisco Baptist Association at 
its last session, and written by Rey. D. B. Chency, 
is, &cocument upon “Helpers to the Minis- 


istent: Christians, Sympa Christians, 

‘orking Christians, and Praying Christians : a class- 
ification which every Christian pastor will not only 
appreeiate, but desire to see largely realized among 
his peeple. : 

The Praying Colonel.—Col. Garfield, the Kentucky 
hero, who so signally routed the Falstaffian Humphrey 
Marshall, is still quite a young man, and a few years 
= when a student at Williams College, was in the 
at 


‘Chon Four-classes of such helpers’afe described, viz. : 
C 


it of coming over to the “Disciples” churches 
Poestenkill and Millville, and preaching to the con- 
gregation. On leaying c he went to Ohio, and 
became president of an institution of learning, aban- 


Senile, oP position, héwever, at fhe call of his coun- 
try. is known in the army as the Praying Colo- 
nel. é ; . 


Patriotism in Suaday-Schools.—In the tnidst of tfi¢ 

oceedings at the Baptist Sunday-School Convention 
at the Shawmat-avenue churehy Boston, on Wednes- 
day, Rev. Dr. Pryor of Cambridge entered the house 
and read the cheering intelligence from Gen. Burn- 
side’s expedition, the large assembly breaking at 
once into loud applause, after which Kev. Mr. Patton 
of Watertown led the convention in thanksgiving to 
God for the victory. 





METHODIST. 


Alibright Methodists.—Quite a sharp controversy is 
going on in The Evangelical Messenger about tie 
name of the denomination. A special dislike is 
shown to the nickname “ Allbrights.” “A rose by 
any other name would be assweet.” Success in win- 
ning souls will make any name convenient enough, 
and honorable and pleasant to the ear.— Religious 
Telescope. 


The ‘Old Baker Legion.”’—Rev. R. A. Kellen, chap- 
lain of the Ist California Regiment, writes from Camp 
Observation, Md. : 

“The noble band of Methodists im the ‘Old Baker Legion,’ ant 
from the ‘old city of brotherly love,’ are still battling for @oxt, 
justice, and liberty. Against vice in every form, slavery of 
body and soul, crouching and slavery-pandering itinerants, I 
make an unyielding warfare, and am rejoiced to know that these 
whining men find a Jess acceptable salvo than a few months ago. 
The blasts of the press and pulpit make freedom’s fires glow and 
fling their light into slavery’s dark caverns, All glory to God ' 

‘The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears,’ etc.” 

A Chaplain at Work.—A Methodist chaplain writes 
from Western Virginia that while his regiment is 
resting for a few days, he is spending his evenings in 
preaching to a congregation whose pastor has gone off 
with the rebels. An excellent revival is in progress. 
Six penitents were at the altar on the previous even- 
ing. How cheering is such news! 


Germany.—Brother Jacoby writes: “The Sord is 
raising up men for Germany, and our Institute is try- 
ing to do its duty to prepare them for usefulness in the 
ministry. The work is progressing ; the brethren in 
the ministry are anxious to call sinners to repentance 
and to edify the church. We had interesting watch- 
night meetings. I attended in Bremerhaven, where 
we have a very fine chapel; and though the socieiy 
is small, on account of the emigration of many mem- 
bers, they are diligent in good works. They raised 
twenty-eight thalers for the tract society, and next 
year they will raise half the salary of the mis- 
sionaly.”— Missionary Advocate. 


Baltimore Conference.—The Southern intelligence of 
The N. Y. Times, for Feb. 7, contains the following : 


‘The official members of the Baltimore Conference Methodists 
of Fredericksburg, Va., have adopted resolutions in favor of 
uniting, as a conference, with the Southern Methodist Chucch, 
Their proceedings conclude with the following resolutions: 1, 
That in our opinion it is expedient for all the preachers ef the 
Baltimore Conference (who can do so) to meet at some place to 
be agreed upon early in the month of March next, and consider 
the condition of the Church and the views presented above. 2. 
That in our opinion three or more commissioners to the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, South, ought to be appointed for 
the purpose of carrying out the object aforesaid.” 


An item in another column states that— — 


“Revs, W. G. Eggleston and J. S. Gardner, and several other 
presiding elders of the M. E. Church, gave notice that the condi- 
tion of the country rendering a regular session of the Baltimore 
Conference impracticable, the preachers connected with said 
Conference will meet in Harrisburg, Va., on the second Thurs- 
day in March next, te transact such business as may be proper.’ 





LUTHERAN. 


Germans in Tennessee.—From sources which, for 
prudential reasons, we will not mention, we are happy 
to learn that our German brethren in Tennessee are, 
with very few exceptions, sound Union men. A good 
deal of anxiety has been felt in regard to the German 
Lutheran colony at Wartburg, Morgan county, where 
Rev. Pastor Wilken of the Pennsylvania Synod has 
long been laboring, nor have we been able to hear a 
word of it until now. A eorrespondent of the Illinois 
Staats- Zeitung, who appears to know what he writes, 
says that one-third of the population have crossed 
over Kentucky, and are doing good service in the 
Union army. The Germans at the Wartburg are 
principally Saxons, and are worthy sons of that brave 
old stock; who have ever been the haters of oppres- 
sion and the friends of liberty. 
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Princeton. At the same time he is a man of such 
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PENDENT. 


mode of making collections,” a 


contributions } the members of a famit y. 
present the vital defect in our method of benevo- 
nce is, that but few give, and those irregularly, ac- 
J as they happen to feel in a liberal mood, or as 
are plied with solicitations. This is all wrong. 
sristian benevolence is a duly, it is a duty which 
on all—rich and poor, old and young; and 
all weald but give, and give regularly, even were 
ever so small a sum, the total would be aiple for 
ali the enterprises of the church. 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 
Asurn—Rev. Jeremiah Asher, a colored Baptist 
famed. pastor of the Shiloh Baptist church in 
@, is about to publish his autobiography. 
, Birtincron—Rev. Linus W. Billington, North 
has accepted an invitation from the church 
at Center, Orleans co. 
Cmups—Rev. A. C. Childs is expecting to close his 
with the church in Rehoboth on the last of 


. BUCK—Rev. F. E. R. Chubbuck of Pittsfield has 
n apg chaplain of the Western Bay State 
nt. . 
ROWELL—Rev. Dr. Crowell, late editor of The 
estern Waichman, has become pastor of the Baptist 
in Freeport, Il. 

OU#ts—Mr. Smith Curtis, a late graduate of Union 
Seminary, was ordained at Columbus, O., Jan. 16, as 
chaplain of the 67th Ohio Regiment. 

Dr Noruaxpis—The South Parish of Portsmonth, 

» Hi, has voted to extend to Mr. James De Norman- 

ef the sénior class at the Cambridge Divinity 
whoo], an invitation to become their pastor at the 
rahe of his preparatery studies at the Divinity 


bros—President Felton of Harvard College is 
dapgerously ill at the residence of his brother in Ches- 
ter co., Pa. His complaint is enlargement of the 
heart. 

FeutswortH—Mr. Wm. P. Fulsworth was ordained 
an a evangelist by Genesee Valley Presbytery at 
Belmont, Jan. 21.° 

gAat1—Rev. Dr. Halls society, of Providence, R. I., 
are to introduce the vesper service on Sunday even- 
ings in his church. They will probably use a service 
book by Rev. Drs. Osgood and Farley, now in press. 

Tayps—Mr. Hiram C. Haydn was ordained pastor 
nee First Congregational church, Meriden, Ct., 
Jam 16. 

Hexsroox—Rev. Charles F. Holbrook, Tariffville, 
Ct., bas accepted the invitation of the First Baptist 
church in West Boylston, Mass. 

Tiprves—Rev. Josh. T. Iddings has been deposed 
by the N.-S. Presbytery of Indianapolis for unchristian 
an®unministerial conduct. 

Jexnincs—Revy. Wm. Jessup Jennings was dis- 
missed from the pastoral charge of the Presbyterian 
chuteh at Seneca Falls, N. Y. ; 

Lonenrap—Rey. 8. D. Longhead, Jefferson City, 
Me., has been appointed chaplain of Col. Smith’s Mis- 
sougt Regiment, stationed at Paducah, Ky. 

ALLERY—Rev. D G. Mallery of Norristown, Pa., 
takes the chaplaincy of the 3lst Regiment Pennsyl- 
vaitia Volunteers at Annapolis. 

pen Se. Alex. McColl has resigned the pas- 
to of the church at Niagara Falls. 

Mris—RKev. C. J. Mills has resigned the pastorate 
of te Porter church, N. Bridgwater, owing to ill 
heelth. 

rss—Messrs. George H. Morss and William E. 
B. Moore were licensed to preach the Gospel by the 

Andever Association, at Lowell, on the 11th inst. 

Pamr—Mr. George 8. Paine of Worcester was 
orda@jaed by Bishop Eastburn, in Emanuel church, 
Boston, on the 22d ult. 

rr—Rev. Lemuel Porter, D.D., on account of 
impaired health, closes his labors in Pittsfield, Mass., 
on the first day of June next. 

Ruoves— Rev. Christopher Rhodes, Phenix, R. I., 
has accepted the call of the Stewart-street Baptist 
chuteh, Providence. 

Rezern—Kev. P. Rizer, chaplain of the Highland 
Re nt, and whose lot it has been to be at the bat- 
tle of Bull Run and at Port Royal, has returned in 
impaired health to his home in Sunbury, Pa. 

Rey—Rev. J. E. Roy has been appointed agent of 
the American Home Missionary Society for Northern 
Tindie 


—Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., of Andover, 
unanimously invited to become associate 
yr of the Brick church in New York with Dr. 














The question of his. Presbyterian prefer- 
ra. but Dr, Spring rr at he 
satisfied that Dr. Shedd was stro y at- 


tac toPresbyterian principles. . 
Jons—Rev. Thomas E. St. John, the New 
B d Universalist clergyman, has been invited to 
become the pastor of a Worcester society. 
Vartt—Rev. Dr. Vaill has resigned the rectorship 
of St, Thomas’s church, Taunton. 





THE STATE OF RELIGION IN WESTERN 
COLLEGES. 


Antioch College, Ohio.—The gencral religious inter- 
est is less than it was before the breaking out of the 
war. Yet the attendance on our prayer-meetings 
shows a good and steadfast degree of interest, which 
is encouraging. There have been two conversions 
during the year. 


Beloit College, Wis.—There have been three con- 
versions during the year. The college enjoyed a 
gentle refreshing last spring. Some hearts are 
stirring themselves to take hold on God now. Two 
general prayer-mectings are sustained. 


Hanover College, Ind.—In Hanover College eighteen 
persons have made a profession of religion during the 
past year. The religious interest commenced in 
connection with the week of prayer in January, 1861, 
became more decided after the day of praycr for 
colleges the last Thursday of February, and continued 
till April. There is no special seriousness at present, 
but prayer-meetings are held daily by the students, 
and good order prevails in a remarkable degree. 
Over twenty undergraduates are in the army, six of 
whom are professors of religion. 


Kenyon College, Ohio—There have been a few 
conversions in this college during the past year. 

Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis.—Two prayer- 
meetings each week, well attended. The general 
religious interest is good. There have been two 
cenversions during the year. 

Marietta College, Ohio.—There are class prayer- 
meetings held weekly, and ‘we general meetings, one 
ef which is on Sabbath morning. Many students also 
attend @ young people’s meeting at 3 p.m., at the 
lecture-room of the Congregational church. During the 
year there have been six conversions. There has also 
been a healthy religious tone, and the meetings have 
been pretty well attended. In the winter and spring 
theregwes unusual interest, manifesting itself chiefly 
in ¢onnection with the young people's meeting on 
Sabbath afternoon. The Sabbath morning mecting 
having been held regularly from the organization of 
the college, and coming at a time when multitudes of 
students in other institutions are assembled for the 
same dbject, should be regarded by pious students 
with special interest. It would not be strange if 
habitual absence from it should be attributed to a 
lack of interest in the cause of Christ. 


Miami University, Ohio— The average attendance at 
weekly prayer-meeting is about twenty. We have 
reagh for gratitude to God that the University has 
suffered so little in consequence of the war, cither in 
numbers or good order. 


Oberlin —There is a weekly prayer-meeting 
for each class, attended by one of the professors, and 
a general weekly meeting for all students. Both have 
been well attended throughout the year, and of un- 
usual interest. There have been frequent conversions. 
We have not had a general revival since a year ago, 
but the blessing of has been with us, and Chris- 

five been built up in the faith. The religious 
condition of the classes improves very manifestly as 
they advance; the proportion of professors to non- 
professors being much largest in the most advanced 
classes. 





Reserve College.—There is one prayer- 
meeting of the students, and one of the officers and 
students, each week—both well attended. There have 
been conversions during the year. The religious in- 
terest has been in the main good. 

Wabash College.— Wabash asks the fervent prayers 
of her friends. 

Wittemberg College.—There has been no special re- 
ligious interest in this institution during the past year, 
though four member: of the college have been con- 
verted. The prayer-meeting is well attended. 

As ysual, many of the colleges have faile i to reply 
to the circular of the committee. St 

Com. Soc. or Ing. 


- Lane Seminary, Feb. 7, 1862. 





THE REFUGEES AT HAMPTON, VA. 


* Missroxanzy Roos, Brsie Hovse, N. Y¥., 
te Feb. 12, 1862. 
 r eheeateyummanine 
on | The Independent, if you 
te.use it, a portion of a letter I have received 





this special work.— London Tract Society's Reporter. 


L. Tappan, Seo’y, and is a truly good man, and an 


















educated teacher. I think your readers will be 
pleased to see it in your paper. 
Truly yours, A. Mrrwiy. 


Tyrer Hovse, year For’ Monzoe, 
Feb. 3, ail 


My Dean Friexp: I seat myself to fulfill the prom- 
ise I made to you of writing soon after arriving at 
my post of duty. I have my heart and my hands full 
already of the particular work I am upon to do. 
There are about 2,000 of the refugees in the Fort and 
vicinity, who are huddled wherever they 
can find quarters. For convenience’ sake they are 
placed in three divisions, so as to be atcommodated 
with lodgings, and sanitary and educational with 
spiritual su One division is harbored 
within the walls of the Fortress. My own division or 
diocese is in this building and vicinity—using such 
sey et occupied. This house was formerly 
the ex- mt’s country-house—and being some- 
what commodious, the refugees have taken full 
possession, using the larger rooms for school and 
church purposes. The refugees are moving among 
themselves to erect a separate building for a school- 
house and church—and with whaténdaense they can 

t from the North, they will probably accomplish 

eir object. They are an affectionate people, and 
feel exceedingly grateful for what has already been 
done for their welfare—but oh! so ignerant! Their 
training, as you may imagine, has not fitted them for 
freedem, and we need all the care and patience of 
our mission to fit them for their uncertain future. I 
feel it to be a blessed work to spend and be spent for 
them, and all the members of the mission feel it 
necessary to bend all our energies to render them 
capable of civilization. We have to impart instruc- 
tion by precept and example in every department of 
life—sanitary, intellectual, and spiritual. The most 
elementary methods are obliged to be brought into 
requisition to instruct them properly.” They are a 
religious people, as well as moral and correct in their 
general deportment—remarkably free from vicious 
habits—there are no drunkards among them, and 
they generally observe the Sabbath. In my inter- 
course with them, they are very attentive to my 
instructions—receive advice with gratitude, and their 
pious ejaculations are frequent and sincere, calling 
down every blessing upon my head, and evidently 
grateful for my ministrations to their comfert and 
happiness. I attend all their religious meetings, in 
which they appear entirely at home, and-their exhor- 
tations are often impressive. They are mainly Bap- 
tists in their denominational preferences—a Baptist 
church having been in existence in this place for a 
number of years. Their church- building unfortunately 
was destroyed by fire in the burning of Hampton by 
the rebels last summer. 


Enters’ Book Cable. 


Opixct Lessons ; prepared for Teachers of Primary 
Schools and Primary Classes. By A.S. Welch. New 
York: Barnes & Burr. 1862. 12mo. pp. 173.— 
“Object Lessons ” are intended not te constrain chil- 
dren into mental efforts whose subject-matter is 
abstract, and whose execution unnataral and dis- 
tasteful, but to direct and systematize and develop 
exactly that sort of mental action which they natur- 
ally like and practiee, and which is best for them, to 
wit, the consideration of visible, tangible things and 
their qualities. This book is a text-book of such 
lessons, the objects treated of being the features of 
the children’s own faces, simple geometrical lines 
and forms, the letters of the alphabet, colors, and 
natural objects such as fruit, leaves, et®. 

Further: the book is one of a class peculiarly 
scarce and peculiarly necessary, namely, practical 
methodological manuals for the teacher, not for the 
pupils. Almost all of school instruction should be 
oral; the teacher dealing with the book, but talking 
its contents into the children ; awakening and feeding 
their childish minds by the magnetic life-giving action 
of his own intellect. This and this only is really 
teaching. Few have ever considered either how vast 
an accession of life and reality this principle would 
bring to the slow unhappy routine of most school- 
children’s studies ; or how vast a saving in school- 
books would relieve the heavily-taxed parental pocket. 


Exercises FoR Dictation AND PRONUNCIATION; 
containing a large number of the most difficult 
words in the language, . . . together with a 
variety of useful lessons. By Charles North- 
end. New York: Bares & Burr. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 250.—A collection and classification of 











words fer spelling exercises, cond upon the 
modefn and rational plan of learn pelling by 
‘practicing it as in real life, i. e., byWr the words. 


There are also some good directions or modes of 
varying spelling lessons, and variou& lessons in mis- 
cellaneous information, including some prices current, 
abbreviations, proof-marks, etc. 


Tue Cominc Crisis or THE Worxtp; or, the Great 
Battle and the Golden Age. The signs of the times 
indicating the approach of the great crisis, and the 
duty of the church, by Rev. Hollis Read. . . With 
an introductory note, by Rev. S. H. Tyng, D.D. 
Columbus : Follett, Foster & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 
xv. and 345.—An array of facts and arguments to 
show that, whatever the precise nature of the Millea- 
nium may be, itis at hand. Such was the profound 
conviction of the apostles, and such has been the 
belief of many good men ever since; and so it will 
continue to be until the actual time itself shall come. 
Mr. Read believes that the earth is to be “ the future 
and final residence of the saints.” 


Fort Laravetre; or, Love and Setrtsion. A 
novel. By Benjamin Wood. New York: Carleton. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 300.—The only thing that gives 


any interest to this fourth, eleventh, forty-fourth 
rate commonplace love story, is the inquiry, Who 
wrote it? The author is certainly not Mr. Ben. Wood. 
Nor is there either esthetic or political merit enough 
in it to accouns for the foolish deceit of the title-page. 
It is a commonplace love story, with a viljain and an 
underplot; the characters people of Southern and 
Northern views, whose arguments are tediously 
injeeted into their conversation. The action culmi- 
nates at the battle of Bull Run, where many of the 
characters get their final dividend of poetical justice. 
Fort Lafayette has a very small partinthestory; and 
was evidently put into the title as calculated to 
entice, from association with the pretended author. 
PERIODICALS. 

Blackweod for January contains parts of no less 
than three serial stories, of which perhaps the most 
noticeable is “Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne,” a 
tale of vulgar guzzling, coarse fun, and adventures 
of the most genuinely Nigroligneous character. There 
is a sound and honest judgment upon the great painter 
but mean little man, Turner; an interesting critique 
upon a recent British Pub. Doc. on their @thool sys- 
tem, which throws many strong cross-lights athwart 
the educational status of “ merrie England,” and the 
way in which the “upper classes” dole out scanty 
drops from the cup of knowledge to the “ lower 
classes ;” a political article on Canada, urging the 
completion of the railroad line from Halifax to Quebec, 
which lacks 370 miles, to cost £3,000,000; another 
political article, which is nothing but illttempered 
ignorant snarling at and about the United States ; and 
a Torifying glorifving obituary of Prince Albert. 

The Westminster Review for January (Scott’s Am- 
erican reprint) contains several articles ef rather 
uncommon interest and value; and the number as a 
whole is very well made up. Americaa rs who 
will grow excited over “The Dramatic Poetry of 
Oehlenschlager,” or ‘ On Translating Homer,” are not 
very numerous. The meanly unfriendly” attitude 
toward us of England will lend a certain undesirable 
interest to the article on “Law in and for India,” 
which begins with broadly asserting the total failure 
of the English administration of “justice” iu India; 
to that on the “ Religious Heresies of the Working 
Classes,” with its somewhat ultra-antithetical and 
epithetical, scarcely Christian, but curious display of 
the strange bubblings of poor men’s thoughts in Eng- 
land. There are some hints of present value in the 
discussion on “ Income-tax Reform ;” a universal 
interest is felt, though for different reasons, in the 
brief account of “ Admiral Sir Charles Napier,” and 
in “ American Belligerents, or the Rights of Neutrals,” 
which is of course fully on the English side, and 
contains a considerable share of that peculiarly 
En sort of information about us, which 
in this article locates rice-swamps in Tennessee. 
Perhaps the best article of the number is that on 
Popular Education in Prussia, which is full of sug- 
gestive information ; among other things the interest- 












Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for February contains 
a large proportion of discussions upon current national 
financial topics ; the usual register of contemporary 
information on the progress of commerce, mining, 
manufactures, and traveling and communicating fa- 
cilities ; and interesting articles on cosmetics, on our 
trade with China, Japan, and the Amoor, and on the 
recent progress of the magnetic telegraph. 


LITERARY BULLETIN. 


HOME AND FOREIGN, 





— Never, perhaps, since the commencement of our 
present troubles, have the bookselling and publishing 
trades been in so quiescent a state as at present, 
Many enterprises had too far to be sus- | 
pended without loss before the breaking out of the 
rebellion, and their completion gave an appearance of, 
activity to the summer and fall. The war, too, 
required a literature of its own, and this American 
enterprise eagerly supplied, till almost every depart. | 
ment of the military library was filled. Now, how- 
ever, the excitement caused by this temporary demand 
has nearly ceased. The officers are provided with 
their treatises on Tactics and Theories of Projectiles. 
The army medical corps has at hand its works on 
“ Military Surgery and Gun-shot Wounds ;” and the 
privates have carefully conned, by the light of the 
camp fires, through the dreary winter evenings, the 
various rival manuals of drill which promise to per- 
fect the student in “The School of the Soldier.” All 
feel that the time for action has arrived, and the 
period for theoretical study passed away. The future 
of the book-trade, however, is not destitute of prom- 
ise, and there are symptoms enough to show that in 
a general return of confidence its earliest effects 
would be felt in the commerce of literature. Messrs. 
Harper's list of books in press includes the new werk 
by Captain Burton, the African explorer, on the Mer- 
mons, entitled “ The City of the Saints,” and works of 
fiction by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and the authoress of 
“Margaret Maitland.” An enterprising Philadelphia 
publisher, Mr. George W. Childs, announces thirty 
new publications. Among them are several of great 
importance, as the second and concluding volume of 
Allibone’s “ Critical Dictionary of English and Amer- 
ican Literature,” (most earnestly desired by all who 
have found the benefit of the first volume as an 
unrivaled book of reference ;) the first library edition 
of “ General Fremont’s Explorations,” revised by him- 
self, in 2 vols., uniform with Dr. Kane’s Aretic Expe- 
dition ; W. R. Alger’s “ Critical History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future State in all Nations and Ages ;” Prof. 
Coppée’s two “ Dictionaries of Beautiful and Usefal 
Quotations,” one from American, and the other from 
English and Continental writers; “Travels and 
Travelers in America,” by H. T. Tuckerman ; and sev- 
eral valuable law books. Mr. Scribner’s elegant 
reprints, from the Cambridge press, of Prof. Stanley’s 
“History of the Eastern Church,” and Max Muller's 
“Lectures on the Science of Language,” are also 
nearly ready, and only awaiting a favorable moment 
for their issue. Messrs. Carter & Brothers’ list is 
extensive in sound Presbyterian theology, most of it 
coming from “beyond the Tweed,” and includes Dr. 
John Brown on Hebrews, Dr. Guthrie’s “ Religion of 
Life, Illustrated and Applied,” and Dr. Lindsay Alex- 
ander’s ‘‘ Christian Thought and Work.” Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, whose activity has never remitted 
through the dark days of the past six months, have 
to all appearance reaped the benefit of their confidence 
in the public, and are rich in promises for the future, 
numbering among the authors of their new books 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, H. W. Beecher, Theodore Parker, 
Bayard Taylor, and J. Russell Lowell. Inother quar- 
ters, more than we can now specify, preparation for 
the coming “ good time” is equally apparent. 

—A new interest will be awakened in the memory 
of the saintly Henry Martyn—whose name is scarcely 
so familiar to the present generation as it was to our 
fathers thirty years ago, when the missionary field ef 
labor was comparatively novel and untried—by the 
publication of a volume of his Sermons by Messrs. 
Nisbet & Co., embellished with a fine portrait,to be 
issued in London this spring. 

—The “Introduction to the Critical Study of the 
New Testament,” by Rev. C. Scrivenor, is a work that 
may be recommended to all who desire an acquaintance 
with the processes, means, and results of modern 
textual and philological study, as almost exhaustive 
of its. subject in the net. unreasonable compass of a 
mederate-sized octavo volume. The author has al- 
ready made public his collation of numerous previ- 
ously unexamined Greek MSS. in illustration of the 
sacred text. In his preface, dated from Falmouth, in 
Cornwall, he speaks feelingly of the distance of his 
parish from all literary aid, and it is surprising how 
a book of so great erudition could be produced by a 
working clergyman, were it not almost a truism that 
the busiest men are those who have most time to ac- 
complish great enterprises. While at the hands of 
scholars like Dr. Tregelles, Mr. Scrivenor, Tischendorf, 
Dean Alford, and others, the Greek New Testament is 
receiving all the light that reverent study can throw 
upon it, a certain convicted forger, M. Simonides, at 
once solves all the difficulties of the subject by pro- 
ducing, from Egyptian papyri, autograph manuscripts 
of the Gospels, etc.—and it is distressing to add, im- 
poses on misjudging men of piety by the sheer impu- 
dence of his fabrications. 

—* The Life of Thomas Jefferson, with a Lfistorical 
View of Democracy in America,” is the title ef the new 
work by M. Cornelius de Witt, the son-in-law of Mons, 
Guizot, who has been previously known by his writ- 
ings on American subjects. A translation by R. H. 
Church will shortly appear in London. 

—A uniform edition of Joseph Mazzini’s writings is 
in press at Milan. They are collected and published 
under his auspices, and will formtwo series, lit@rary 
and political; each in about six volumes. As aman 
almost unexampled for his power of personal fascina- 
tion and the inspirer of others to deeds which his 
destiny has not always allowed him to share in, Maz- 
zini’s influence on his countrymen has been immense ; 
and much of it is owing to the beauty and purity of his 
Italian style, in which language he already ranks asa 
national classic. 

—A delightful book on the old yet ever new subject 
of the Holy Land, has lately been produced by Miss 
Mary Eliza Rogers, sister of the British vice-consul 
of the port of Khaifa, near Mount Carmel. Miss 
Rogers possessed the advantage of a familiarity with 
the Arabic language, and from her settled residence 
in the East the degree of intimacy with native 
society which she enjoyed was very different to that 
afforded to the mere transient traveler, and the in- 
sight into the real condition of the people, and espe- 
cially the female world, proportionably greater. The 
general result is favorable, and Miss Rogers speaks 
with great interest of the many instances of the ehild- 
like openness and receptivity of mind on which, when 
questioned as to her faith, ete., her answers, couched 
in the simple language of the New Testament, struck 
home as the words of truth. Of Eastern story-tell- 
ing she mentions an amusing instance. Once, when 
called upon as usual for a contribution to the enter- 
tainment of the company, she gave them, with great 
success, an oriental rendering of the story of “ Jane 
Eyre.” Some monthis afterward, in another company, 
she was surprised to hear from a third party her own 
story, by that time regularly “ acclimated,” and prob- 
ably one of the “ latest novelties” of the professional 
story-teller’s budget, where it is now going the round 
of the desert tribes. Miss Rogers says she relates 
this fact to save poor Charlotte Bronté’s memory 
from the charge of plagiarism, in case any traveler 
should bring back the tale and suppose he had dis- 
covered the veritable original of the story. 

—“ Selections from the Works of Plato ; translated 
from the Greek by Georgiana Lady Chatterton,” 


‘about to be published by Mr. Bentley, is an instance 


of female daring in a path where even omniscient 
scholars like Dr. Whewell have met with only a 
questionable success. Lady Chatterton has already 
shown the extent of her acquirements in “ Selections 
and Translations from the Works of Jean Paul Rich- 
ter ;” but since the days of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter few 
Englishwomen have been prominent as Greck schol- 
ars, Mrs. Browning scarcely forming an exception, as 
her translation from Aschylus was a juvenile effort, 
and she had too much original genius for any task- 


though in his youth 

f the most of the band of rising mea, 
oe tee Arnold, Newman, Talfourd, ete., who 
were engaged in the production of the “ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana.” 
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Lieuts anp SHADOWS oF our Borper War.—We 
un little risk in suggesting that the article on our 
sixth page, copied from The Massachusetts Spy, 
was probably written by Hon. Eli Thayer, late 
M. C. of Worcester, the founder of the Free Labor 
Colony at Ceredo. It will interest our readers, for 
its illustrative incidents, showing the nature of the 
war along the border, as well as for its philosophi- 
eal remarks upon the moral effect which this war is 
producing upon the loyal population of our country, 
in lifting them up to a higher plane of life, and 
in bridging over the otherwise impassable gulf 
of bitter prejudice which heretofore separated the 
less educated whites of the South from their fellow- 
country men of the North. 





France, ENGLAND, AND THE UniTep States.— 
Our English and French newspapers and corre- 
spondents differ essentially as to the point of 
Next Danger” to our country from European in- 
tervention in favor of slavery and the Confederacy 
and against the complete national independence of 
the United States. The English had it all their 
own way for a time, while it was universally ad- 
mitted (i. ¢., by the English press) that the Em- 
peror of France was urging England up to the 
scratch, and in her default was resolved to take the 
ground of open resistance to the blockade, etc., 
and would certainly announce his purpose in his 
Opening speech to the Chambers. The speech 
came, and the Emperor declared that he would not 
interfere in the American struggle as long as the 
rights of neutrals are respeeted. The Times had 
to eat its words with whatgraceitcould. Nowitis 
fully admitted that there is a strong party in the Brit- 
ish Parliament (it does not yet appear that they are 
not a majority) resolved upon a forcible inter- 
ference, in the spirit of The Times, to open our 
ports by force, and establish the independence of 
the Confederacy. Our own opinion is that all 
these questions and surmises are likely to receive 
their quietus by the intelligence now on its way to 
Europe, concerning the success of the Government 
in defeating, capturing, or driving off the rebel 
ferecs all along the line, from Virginia to Kansas. 





An Exoquent AppeaL.—A man of genius, with 
fire in his blood and eloquence on his lips, stood 
One evening last week in Cooper Institute and 
touched two thousand hearts. Nor was the spell 
of the hour any less charming because the orator 
was of a dusky skin, pleading for his brethren of 
the same race. He had been a slave, and escaped 
into freedom. He had known, as he said, the 
luxury of having a master, and the luxury of being 
his own master. 

But how unfitting and intproper it is that a 
negro, being something less than a man, should 
have earned for himself an honest fame as one of 
the most brilliant orators in the United States! 
Such is the fame of Frederick Douglass, and 
his title to it is true and merited. His lecture of 
course drew a throng. A spectator looking at the 
gudience would have recognized the same intelli- 
gent faces which always greet Charles Sumner and 
Wendell Phillips in the same plgce. The speech 
‘was full of power, pathos, logic, wit, and satire ; 
alternately convulsing the house with laughter, 
rousing it to cheers, and now and then thrilling it 
into tliat muteness and awe which more highly com- 
pliment an orator than any applause. The half weird 
and fascinating effect of that speech can never be 
forgotten by any one who heard it. The orator is 
a true and noble man, speaking out of the depths of 
a heart which has known the bitterness of bondage 
as no white man can know it, and therefore when 
he speaks it is with the tongue of fire. May he 
live to see the day when there shall be no more 
need of such appeals! 


VICTORY ! 


Tue city to-day is gay with flags, fluttering from 
every flag-staff, hanging in festoons from public 
and private buildings, and tangling in the thicket 
of ships’ masts. This is a spontaneous token of the 
joy of the citizens at the great victories lately 
achieved by our arms. On Saturday next, the an- 
niversary of the birthday of Washington, this 
demonstration will be increased to ten-fold bril- 
liancy. The day is to be kept in many cities witha 
festival of triumph. The great victories in North 
Carolina, followed by the greater victories in Ten- 
nessee, coming at a time when the public mind began 
to grow, not disheartened, but somewhat depressed, 
excite kindred feelings to those of the forefathers 
when Washington revived the drooping courage of 
the country by the brilliant chain of victories in 
New Jersey. The magnitude of the present war 
over the Revolution is made impressive by the fact 
that the number of prisoners taken at Fort Donel- 
son was greater than the united number taken at 
Saratoga and Yorktown. The capture of Yorktown 
ended the war of the Revolution. May this new 
and greater blow which our brave men have dealt to 
traitors prove the death-stroke to the great treason ! 
Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory ! 


THE REVIVAL SPIRIT. 


Tie influences of the Spirit of God continue to 
descend upon our churches, producing in many 
minds a daily increase of tenderness and earnest 
concern on the subject of religion. The eight 
o’clock prayer-meetings in Brooklyn are still more 
fully attended and more impressive in their spirit. 
In many of our Sunday-schools, perhaps more 
extensively in the mission schools, there is a great 
incréase of seriousness among the children, and a 
good many appear to be truly converted Christians. 
Among Christians of mature life there is an evident 
and conscious giving up of old prejudices, arising 
out of past controversies, political or social, as about 
slavery, or temperance, or measures in religious 
and benevolent action, and men take a warm pleas- 
ure in the cordial greetings which they now give 
and receive, where formerly there was coldness and 
distrust. Many who had become too deeply ab- 
sorbed in worldly pursuits for their spiritual 
good, appear to have learned by experience 
the infinite value of the better treasure. 
It seems impossible to doubt that a most salutary 
work of preparation is going on among the churches, 
from which we may reasonably hope to see, in good 
time, a wide-spread and glorious work of grace. 
Whether that shall come in the midst of the war, 
or speedily follow its termination and crown 
its triumphs with ‘the divine blessing, we can- 
not foretell. Seasons and times are with the 
Father. But we cannot but look upon this 
war, terrible as it is, with its attendant cir- 
cumstances, as the precursor of unspeakable 
benefits to the cause of Christ. Indeed, this whole 
“Uprising of a Great People,” from its incipient 
manifestation two years ago, and still more remark- 
ably from the time of the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, the moral — it has re the 
harmoniz i ing effect u classes 0: citizens, the 
self-devotion and love of treth and seal for the right 
so generally prevailing, and the abatement of worid- 
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to the good promptings of our heavenly Father, and — 
need only to be continued and increased, and finally | 
concentrated upon the things of God, to become the 
grandest display of the saving power of Christ that 
has been seem since the Day of Pentecost. We 
may boldly saf-that “all these worketh that self- 
same Spirit,” and all these results shall alike be for 
the advancement of “the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness.” 





SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


We are glad to praise anything in the American 
Tract Society of New York; all-the more because 
we are obliged to blame their course severely in so 
many things. It has been a shame and grief to 
have the glorious Gospel of Christ presented by so 
great an expository society in the character of a timid» 
trimming Gospel. It is a Voice of authority. But 
they have made ita Silence. No man is called of 
God to represent the great truths of Christianity, 
who dares not confront sin, no matter how intrench- 
ed, how influential; for in the name of Jehovah, 
Jesus rebuked it and called it to unconditional 
repentance. This has been the grand defection, 
the fatal backsliding, that had carried the American 
Tract Society of New York to the verge of apostasy. 
There are gigns that God will yet have mercy 
upon this society, and bring it through repentance 
to reformation. Ought not every praying Christian 
to implore a result so benign? Should this society 
bring the unvailed power of the Gospel fully 
against Slavery, it would be such a manifestation 
of divine grace, that it might well have the history 
of its declensien, its evil days, its arrest and con- 
version, published in a book, like John Newton’s 
life, or Paul’s history of his conversion. “The His- 
tory and Conversion of the American Tract 
Society” would, if suitably written, be one of the 
most edifying of its publications. Nor need men 
smile, as if sugh a thing were impossible. Is that 
Power dead that turned Paul from a persecutor to 
an apostle? Nay, we see signs that God means 
this blessing. There are some things in The Amer- 
ican Messenger for February that cannot but 
rejoice the hearts of “judicious” Christians. There 
is first a very excellent article upon the “ Marriage 
Institution,” showing that it promotes the happiness 
of the race; that the preservation and proper train- 
ing of children can be secured only by the family 
state ; that it promotes subordination to rightly con- 
stituted authority ; and that it is essential to the 
progress of true religion. But, good all the way 
through, the application is best of all, and we give 
it entire : ‘ 

“Whoever shall separate by vielence husband 
and wife, parent and child, or prohibit parents from 
teaching, or children from learning to read the 
Word of God, tramples upon Ged’s ordinance and 
upon the dearest rights of man and the sweetest 
joys of the human heart. And this truth is applic- 
able to the whole brotherhood of man. All are 
entitled to the privilege of marriage; all who con- 
tract it are responsible for the discharge of its 
duties ; all parents should teach their children ; all 
children should obey their parents ; all should be 
permitted and enabled to read the Word of God. 
For all, learned or illiterate, white or black, bond 
or free, God ordained the marriage institution, and 
defined the duties of the family; and no one can 
trample upon the rights ef those united in marriage 
by the laws of God, or forbid the duties which he 
requires of parents and children, without heinous 


sin against God and cruel tyranny against his 
brother. 


“May the day soon come when the sanctity of 
the marriage institution will be everywhere 
acknowledged, and its blessings accorded to all 
now in bondage.” 

Only let it be insisted upon that slaves have a 
right to all the privileges and promises that Christ 
brought to the world, and a death-blow is struck at 
slavery. To admit the equality of the slave with 
his master, in Christ Jesus, is to lay the foundation 
of inevitable libefty. 
The Gospel Ofirist 1s an Act of Universa 
Emancipation. ‘It places men upon a foundation 
on which slavery cannot build. To say, “ Ye are 
members one of another,” is just the same as to 
say, Ye are all free. The command to treat a 
slave like a brother is a command to emancipate 
him. The New Testament is a perpetual charter 
of liberty to those who are free, and of emancipa- 
tion to those who are in bondage. It is so, not so 
much by a technical and legal declaration, as by 
endowing all men with such prerogatives, and 
placing them all upon such foundations, as will 
practically make slavery impossible. The more a 
slave is worth to himself, the less he is worth to 
his master. 

The Gospel includes in it the most wholesome 
political economy. Slavery will break down by 
its own expenses and burdensomeness, the moment 
those great rights are recognized which all inherit 
through Christ. Every book in the New Testa- 
ment has freedom enough in it to destroy slavery 
in a single generation, if it were enforced. 

The very object of a ministry and of a Tract 
Society is to reveal this hidden power, and employ 
it upon the understanding and the conscience. 
It has been the keeping back the truth as it is in 
Jesus that has brought the Southern Church to 
apostasy, and the American Tract Society of New 
York to the brink of it! This single paragraph. of 
The Messenger, if made the basis of thorough teach- 
ing and discipline, would carry revolution to the 
very midst of slavery! The system would lose the 
power of circulation. Slaves have hitherto been a 
good currency. They are a cash article. They 
have been as good as gold or silver. A full-grown 
man was convertible for large sums, and the chil- 
dren for small change. Make it impossible to sell 
families except by wholesale, and you put a fatal 
clog on the system. Itis only by keeping the slave 
eut of the condition that Christianity appoints, that 
he can be profitable and convenient. Give him his 
simplest fundamental rights, and his roots catch, 
and his branches begin to spread, and he becomes 
a living tree, demanding room in air and earth, and 
not exportable timber, topped and squared for 
market. 

Let the Tract Society follow up this lead. They 
are on the right track. They will soon find them- 
selves facing the wolf. Slavery knows too well its 
own elements not to fight with malign fury any 
Abolition Tract Society that shall put its Gospel 
cautery to the very ulcer. 

It has been in the power of that society to say, 
with amazing power and effect, any time for twenty 
years past, “Slaves must be taught to read God's 
Word ; they must be taught the sacredness of mar- 
riage; the family state must be guarantied ; pa- 
rents and children must not be separated ; God’s 
law is just the same to bond or free ; all that the 
Gospel brought for the master it brought for the 
slave.” Butfor a score of years a society that pro- 
fesses to preach a printed Gospel, has refused to 
preach that Gospel to four million men for whom 
Christ died ; it has pretended that it was preaching 
the whole counsel of God, while it refused to say 
one word of rebuke to men who dehumanized races 
of men by law—who refused to demand for slaves 
the simplest elements of morality—who refused to 
assert for them the right of indissoluble marriage, 
and the right of parents and children in each other! 

We never asked the Tract House to be an anti- 
slavery depository, nor even to take part with any 
of the anti-slavery sections of the day. But we did 
demand, and do demand, that they should no longer 
slander the Gospel of Christ. For, no outrage and 
no perversion can be greater than to pretend that 
that is Christ’s whole Gospel which has no wed- 
lock, no intelligence, no justice, no fundamental 
morality, to be authoritatively asserted for four 





liness and vanity, all appear to be themselves of the 
hature of a revival of religion, are all to be traced 


million human beings right in our midst! 
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that it is likely to be safe, the Society will have a | 
Gospel for the slave, we will rejoice in all that.it 
may do, and will give it aid and sympathy, just as 


despised ones, whom hitherto they have refused'to 
speak for. 





INTROSPECTION. 


Grievousty as the world outside of us, and 
especially England, has misunderstood the nature 
of the struggle in which this nation is 

still more remarkable has been its want of compre- 
hension of the character of the American people, 
or that part of it, at least, which represents Ameri- 
can civilization. Short-sighted observers and 
shallow thinkers ean see in the fact of the expiring 
and therefore desperate struggle of a vicious fac- 
tion, which, by corrupt means and unscrupulous ] 
measures, had attained and held on to power, an 
evidence only of the decay of public virtue, and the 
lamentable failure of the experiment of popular 
government. They are blind to the fact that the 
vitality which has thrown the disease to the surface 
is a proof of vigor ; that this violent eruption is an 
evidence that a healthy body could no longer ™ 
tolerate an insidious poison ; and that self-govern- 
ment, from that moment, ceases to be a doubtful 
experiment, but becomes a glorious reality. Nor’ 
would this be any the less true even if the Southern 
insurrection should be for a time successful. In 
the states south of Mason and Dixon’s line a repub- 
lican government has never been established; it is 
only in the Northern states that free institutio 
cherishing and protecting alike the rights and the 
interests of the highest and the lowest, have Had 
an existence. Should the South then take a step 
backward into the despotism of an oligarchy, it- 
will be not because they have, but because they 
have not, tried the experiment of a free government. 
The North, on the other hand, gives token of its 
strength and its success because the semi-civiliza~ 
tion of the slave states revolts at its progress, and 
is intolerant of its devotion to the idea of the rights 
of man. 

If hitherto we have been boastful, and sometimas4 
overboastful, of material results, and unmindful of 
a higher national life, it has been from the exuber- 
ance of the vigor of a lusty youth. But a higher 
virtue has grown, unseen and unrecognized, with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength, and 
when the hour of trial comes it finds the nation to 
have reached the stature and dignity of a noble 
manhood. For more than a quarter of a century 
two teachers have striven to gain the popular ear ; 
in the pulpit, on the political platform, in the news- 
papers, through the press in every way, these two 
opposite doctrines have been taught,—as opposite as 
the poles, as different as good and evil,—that 
slavery is wrong; that slavery is right. That 
vicious system has represented two thousand mil- 
lions in money, power in the state, place in the 
church. To gain the world—whether the soul be 
lost or not—was the price of adhering to its in- 
terests, sometimes even the price of only letting it 
alone. Against these mighty odds, a corrupt state, 
a degenerate church, the spirit of caste, worldly 
temptation, there has been arraigned only the 
simple truth, offering to those who would follow 
her the reward of a good conscience, the distinction 
of being the friends of the lowliest, the poorest, and 
the most despised of all God's human creatures. 
How have the people chosen? The wayfaring 
man, though a fool, can read the signs and evidences 
of thatchoice. A year ago and the country seemed 
still to labor under the dark and heavy dispensation 
of a fatal belief in slavery—in that most deadly of 
all errors, of mistaking evil for good. But to-day? 
How much better had we builded than we knew% 
Whether slavery shall go down in a wail of 
and of agony in a twelvemonth ; or whether i 
shall drag/on in lingéring throes of dissolutio 
a score or gwoscore years to come, the teavhi 
that evil was evil and not good has been trdisu 
to bear due fruit in due season. The year, with 
all its uncertainties and gloom, has been a year of 
jubilee, for a nationality has awakened to a sense 
of its own responsibility and power, and multitudes 
of men have leaped up with joy, the joy of a sinner 
that repenteth, at their sudden emancipation from 
a seeming necessity to a moral bondage that dark- 
ened all their lives. 

The greater includes the less. Slavery, evil 
itself, has been the cause of much other evil. In- 
deed, having defiled pure religion in the sacred 
desk and in the bureaus of the great societies which 
had assumed the duty of teaching the Gospel to 
every creature, how could it do otherwise than cor- 
rupt all minor things? With politics, for these 
many years, no man, unless he held his honor very 
cheap, and had put self-respect aside as a worthless 
thing, could meddle with much diligence without 
the deprecating assurance that he, at least, wore 
gloves, and could handle pitch without defilement. 
Never before has it been so true as in our experi- 
ence for the last twenty years, that what was meant 
for man has been given to party. From president 
to policeman, “ availability ’—a thing for which a 
new name had to be coined—and not simply abili- 
ty, has been the qualification for office; and after 
the man was chosen we set ourselves to discover, if 
that were possible, his fitness for the office with 
which we had endowed him. Thus politics had 
become a trade, and desert was found in party serv- 
ice, and not in the will and the power to serve the 
people. It was a taint in our blood political which 
might have, and it was feared had, worked incura- 
ble corruption. But that it was confined to the ex- 
tremities of the surface we may hope with good 
reason. However it may be with party leaders and 
their base following, the events of the past nim@ 
months show how loosely party ties hold the many. 
It is not easy for them to have their will against po- 
litical managers, who will turn, if they can, the 
best and wisest of popular impulses to their owe 
purposes. But mere party names now are almost 
forgotten. The political impulses of the people, in 
spite of the influence of the past, are as pure as if* 
the infancy of the Republic. The will is the im 
dex to the power. That the year 1861, with all ##" 
vicissitudes and its trials, has been lived through | 
is not a clearer fact than that the capability off 
self-government has been made manifest thereby; 
and that the people will not tolerate, when the state 
is really in danger, the trickery and corruption 
which hitherto they have hardly believed to be pos- 
sible because they have not comprehended their 
nature, or else were careless to correct, from a sorb 
of large contempt of the mean herd of trading pol- 
iticians who were held to be more the unclean ac- 
cumulation gathered by the wheels of Government 
rather than any serious impediment to the perfect 
working of the machinery. 

The North hates the rebellion because it loves 
good government and free government; and thi# 
innate virtue, handed down pure and undefiled, 
from the Revolution, forty years of corrupt legisla- 
tion and base party politics, have not, thank God, 
attainted. And next to the rebellion, it is impatient 
of corruption. A half-century of peace has ener- 
vated us. It was not in the nature of things that 
we should forget, in a day, our money-making 
habits, and when we went into the war, leave the 
shop altogether behind us. But how quickly we 
have come to loathe the name of contractor, when 
country was staked upon his conduct! Doubtless 
it is true that in the preparation for all great warm 
in any nation, for every dollar spent one is stolemy , 
We are in this no worse than our con : 
and it may be that in eur quick indignation we 
liable now to be unjust to individuals. Itis 
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r by in like heroic deeds. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


a democrat to do, but that we abhor incivism. 
Public knavery is a small business, bringing, for 
the most part, its own punishment to the individ- 


it shall give aid and sympathy for God’s poor ané-¢ual-knave, and inflicting too small a loss upon each 


of us in times of peace and prosperity to make us 
unhappy. But the want of patriotism that puts ten 
or a hundred thousand dollars into a private pocket, 
or that cheats the soldier, as well as the Gov- 
ernment, in a blanket or a coat for the sake of a 
dishonest per-centage, when the country’s cause is 


Ae cause of every hearth-stone, then we grow 


intolerant of villainy. There is in the community 
a healthful tone of feeling and opinion on these 
subjects, which show a reserved force of intelli- 
gence and integrity which, when now tried as by 
fire, is the evidence of the triumph of popular 
institutions, of the great truth that the people is the 
true king, the royal blood that is never attainted. 
He who cannot see this in the events of the last 
nine months reads history with half-closed eyes, 
and thas not ears to hear the united and mighty 
voice of a whole people. 


THE HEROIC RECORD. 


Tuere ought to be kept a record of the instances 
of heroism that are every day occurring in our 
army and navy. Never, in any age or country, 
were acts of bravery and of enthusiasm more noble 
than are now happening, and it will be a public 
loss if they are not recorded. They should be 
sown as seed among the young, to come up by-and- 
Where, ever, was a more 
touching incident than that narrated of a poor, plain 
seaman, by The Tribune correspondent ? 

“Tn the explosion on the Essex yesterday, one of 
the seamen was shockingly scalded. His clothing 
was at once removed, linseed oil and flour applied 
to his parboiled flesh, and he was carefully wrapped 
in blankets, and placed in bed. A few moments 
after came news that the rebel flag was struck, and 
the fort surrendered. In his enthusiasm he sprang 
out of his berth,ran up on deck, and waved his 
blanket in the air, huzzaing for the Stars and 
Stripes. The poor fellow, after the first excitement 
was over, was assisted below, and in the night he 
died, full of rejoicing to the last at the triumph of 
the old flag.” 

Such an enthusiasm of patriotic feeling as ren- 
ders a man insensible to all the pains of a dying 
body is heroic. But what is this hero’s name? 
Shall that be suffered to die, leaving his deed name- 
less ? 

From a private letter to us of a lady who has for 
months labored in the hospitals in Kentucky, 
we extract the following statement respecting the 
Indiana men, sick and wounded: “Oh, how brave 
“and patient these men are! In all the suffering I 
“have seen, I have never heard the first regret at 
“the giving up of home and heaith and life itself 
“for the country. When I have tried to find out, 
“the spirit of the answer has almost invariably 
“been, ‘ What I have done I would do again, even 
“if it brought me here.’” She adds, “ This isa 
“great deal when these men know their terrible 
“sickness was the result of the drunken mistake of 
“one officer, and the abominable inhumanity of 
the general in command.” Indiana came out of the 
Mexican war with a cloud on her fame for valor. 
It was always bitterly felt. The privates declared 
that bad officers were the cause of their disgraceful 
retreats. They have justified themselves in this 
war. No state has done better than Indiana, and 
no troops have fought with more skill and indomit- 
able bravery. Every spot is gone from her 
escuicheon. Indiana has no cause of shame for 
her noble sons! 

The whole country is ringing with the praise ef 
the gallant Foote. It ought to be known that 
underneath all this terrible energy there is as 
gentle and Christian a heart as ever beat in human 
bosom. Commodore Foote is a laborious Christian 
Worker, never losing an opportunity of promoting 
philanthropic enterprises among the ignorant and 
neglected. “In Sunday-Schools, temperance meet- 
ings, and prayer-meetings he is always active. 
We do not believe that the world can afford a 
parallel to the precise sequence of events in his 
recent history. He attacked Fort Henry on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 6, at about 11, took it before 2 o'clock, 
turned it over to Gen. Grant that afternoon, left 
the same night for Paducah, reached Cairo on 
Saturday night, went to church on Sabbath morn- 
ing, where the following scene, narrated by The 
Times correspondent, took place : ; 

“The congregation of the Presbyterian church 
yesterday morning were disappointed at the non- 
appearance of their pastor. After waiting half an 
hour for his arrival, Commodore Foote was induced 
to conduct the service. He seemed to be as much 
at home in the pulpit as he was on the Cincinnati 
during the bombardment, for he extemporized an 
excellent, practical discourse from the text, ‘ Let 
not your hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’ The auditors were much af- 
fected at hearing the voice from which so lately 
rang out the word of command, 


‘In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle, when it raged,’ 


raised in humble acknowledgment to heaven for the 
victory, in earnest invocation for future protection, 
and in simple but forcible exposition of the truth 
that happiness depends not on externals but upon 
integrity, purity of life, and straightforward, con- 
scientious performance of the duties which devolve 
upon us.” 

Commodore Foote again left Cairo with a fleet of 
four gun-Boats on Tuesday evening, to go up the 
Cumberland River and attack Fort Donelson. The 
attack commenced Thursday morning, and was 
vigorously pressed by the gun-boats until Saturday, 
when the boats were so far disabled that the com- 
mander was obliged to return to Cairo with suchas 
were still able to move. Fort Donelson was taken 
vy the land forces on Sunday, and on Monday we 
find our Commodore, though twiee wounded, again 
on the way up the Cumberland, with a fleet of mor- 
tar-boats to invest Clarksville. 

We commend this example to those who have 
supposed that a consistent religion would unfit a 
man for military duty. High moral qualities aid 
military genius, and never hinder it. We extract a 
striking passage from the same letter. ,The sick 
having been removed to Lexington, the old slave jail 
} there was turned into a hospital. While it was in 
preparation “an old black woman who was wash- 
“ing up the floor for me said: ‘ You have no slaves 
“where you live, missus?’ ‘No, thank God!’ said I. 
“* Ve may well say that, missus! There have been 
“tears enough shed in dis yer house to wash de floor 
“clean!” 








Ministers’ Sons.— Will our correspondents send 
to us the names of all clergymen who have sons in 
the army, in any capacity, or who have themselves 
gone into it? We wish to make a record of the 
facts. p 

“Tt is stated that the late Rev. Dr. H. F. O. 
Dwight of Constantinople has two sons in the army, 
one an officer and the other a chaplain. Rev. Dr. 
Tyng of New York has two sons also battling for 
the ‘Stars and Stripes ;' and Rev. Dr Gillette of 
the Baptist Church has just welcomed baek his son, 
who was taken at Bull Run. He had been some 
months in a rebel prison. Rev. Dr. S: had a 
mest promising son early in the ranks, who returned 
home with the 7th Regiment, and died from the 
effects of exposure.” 

No class of men have ever been more patriotic in 
this country than clergymen. And it will be found 
that in this war of civilization against barbarism, 
| those who have taught the doctrines of liberty most 
unflinchingly have not spared their own flesh and 
blood in defending its institati America may 
be proud of the course of her Christian ministers 
since the founding of the Colonies. That they 
have meddied with public affairs is but to say 








It isnever too late to mend. If, hereafter, now 


hate theft, which one need not be an American and. 


that they have understood the nature of the Govern- 
ment under which they live. They have under- 


stood their duty as citizens. No man has a right 
to withdraw from citizen’s duties ina land where 
laws, policies, and morality itself depend largely 
upon the popular vote. There will never be danger 
from ministers se long as they act as citizens. It 
is when they withdraw from their felley-citizens 
—regard themselves as a separate Clat®, without 
common civil responsibilities—they become dan- 
gerous to the state. Then they are a hierarchy. 
They form an unconscious order in the state. It 
is an unrecognized but influential aristocracy. By 
regarding ministers (as we do lawyers, doctors, 
artists, architects) as, first, crrizena;.and, next, 
professional men, we distribute them, destroy un- 
due sympathy with their own class, by bringing 
them under a stronger sympathy with the whole 
community. Those who rail at.ministers who 
take part in public affairs ‘are blindly aiming to 
establish a ministerial aristocracy. Democracy 
says: “The state has a right to the services of 
every one of her citizens, and no man is too good 
to do his part in politics.” : 


— 


THE PLANS OF THE REBELLION. 


THE map at the title-page of Difsmore’s Railroad 
Guide gives the railroads in heavy black lines, 
rivers and boundarig¢s very faintly, and nothing 
else but towns. A glance iliustrates with strange 
clearness the new relation of our railroads ic 9Ur 
war, and gives the canvas, railroad-threaded, for a 
gigantic picture of to-day’s features of the vast 
campaign in Kentucky, the heart #f.the contest. 
You see the two nets of railroads ; the vast North- 
ern web, its thickly woven threads blackening the 
broad belt from Maine to Minnesota, between the 
lakes and the line of the Potomac and Ohio; and 
the Southern web, skirting along the coast states, 
from Virginia to the Mississippi, some of its enor- 
mous main lines finished, but fult-ef ‘uncompleted 
connections, and its great meshes and short twiggy 
branch roads truly indicating thin population and 
scanty capital. In the midst, Southern Kentucky 
and Central Tennessee form a railroadless mass, 
an impassable barrier, a great white spot on the 
map, stretching two-thirds of the way across the 
two army fronts, from Chesapeake Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi. From a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
miles in north and south width, @m@ five hundred 
miles long ; from Charlottesville, in Virginia, just 
east of the Alleghanies, to Nashville, in Western 
Tennessee, it extends, leaving but a hundred and 
twenty-five miles in its line to the east of 
it, from Charlottesville to the Bay, and a 
hundred and fifty miles to the west, on 
an air-line from Nashville to Cairo, See now how 
this railroad system coincides with the strategic po- 
sitions of the war. Each side of this vast inland 
railroadless strategically impassable mass, is a nar- 
row strip, one-sixth of the breadth of the whole 
fighting-field. In these two gates the armies must 
meet, and the fighting must be done. Accordingly, 
with a prompt decisive foresight that marks them 
soldiers, the Southern leaders gathered up their 
troops on the east, well to the northward, whete 
the eastern set of north and south connections be- 
tween the two railroad webs of the country con- 
verges to the one single point of Washington, yet 
with true Southern shiftlessness lacks an important 
link in the direct line between Acquia Creek and 
the road from Manassas into Alexandria. Here,in 
a rugged country of difficult abrupt hills and dales, 
ina Thermopyle formed by the approach of the 
Alleghanies to the Potomac, they posted themselves 
on their extreme frontier; ready to spring at once 
across the Potomac within our strategic line, as a 
swordsman gets within his adversary’s guard ; 
strongly situated for defense, by the nature of their 
ground and their added fortifications, as was fatally 
proved by the defeat of Bull Run; and drawing 
men and supplies with easé an@ rapidity from all 
the South by two main arteries, one the great ia- 
land railroad which comes up trom tern Ten- 
nessee along the valley of Viggimia by Lynchburg, 
and the other, whose closely parallel double lines 
run within fifteen or twenty miles at Gaston and 
Weldon near the Virginia and North Carolina line, 
communicating with the railroad system of the 
coast states. A third connection, midway between 
these two, in the back country of North Carolina, 
lacks a link of forty miles from Danville to 
Greensboro. 

In like manner, advancing well forward, up the 
narrow strip west of this great inland railroadless 
barrier, the ‘bold rebels planted themselves at 
Bowling Green and Columbus, on the only two 
western connections between the Northern and 
Southern railroad webs ; ready to advance if neces 
sary upon Louisville, and thence into Indiana and 
Ohio, and upon Cairo; and thence by the river and 
railroad upon IHinois and St. Louis; and as on 
the eastward, drawing men and supplies from the 
southward by the two routes, one through Nash- 
ville and one through Memphis, the Mississippi 
River being of course a most important additional 
feeder in the western department of the rebel plan. 

Although we have mentioned an advance from 
the posts thus held in the two gateways of the war, 
it is not probable that such a measure entered into 
the plans of any controlling Southern leader, except 
so far as to establish themselves on the Ohio and 
the Northern Maryland line, which would have 
given them all the slave states eagt of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Having thus briefly outlined the topography of 
the rebellion, we add an equally brief analysis of 
its political programme. This, both in plan and 
execution, has been adjusted and controlled by a 
powerful and singularly cunning, though even more 
unscrupulously wicked, central brain at Richmond. 
How far its detail has been laid out from the start 
it is impossible to say. What it agtually been, 
is easily stated. The scheme 0 alternatives. 
The first of there was, to suddenly explode the long 
prepared conspiracy ; and to dash down, as it were 
through the smoke, upon the line of the Ohio and 
the Maryland frontier, seize Washington, and seated 
there, with the prestige of possession, holding trea- 
sury, archives, courts, all the plages and insignia 
of power, to de instantaneously the govérnment in 
fact, and to claim tobe soinlaw. And subsequent 
events abundantly prove thatjhis diabolically bold 
conception, could the capital have been seized, 
would have succeeded. England with unseemly 
exulting haste, and France with more decorous 
deliberation, would have recognized the South- 
ern pandemonium as Congress, aad the Southern 
Davis as President; and if the constitutional re- 
public had ever been readjusted, it would only 
have happened after the North had been forced into 
the false position of rebellion, and against the tre- 
mendous odds of Western Europe and the triumph- 
ant South together. 

Failing this alternative, as, thank God, it did fail, 
one sole other one remained, a threatening though 
essentially defensive one, viz.: t6 maintain the 
bold and strong positions upon their short eastern and 
western military fronts; there to make all possible 
show of military force ; to cast aside all consider- 
ations except success and the méans of it; to 
satisfy, first by extorting specie and then by evoking 
unheard-of financial goblins, cotton loans and 
paper issues phantasmal beyond description, the 
exhausting drafts upon their treasury; to tax, 
hang, right and left, just as fast and gs far as neces- 
sary, but at any expense of tyranny and falsehood 
to enforce their financial measures, re-enforee their 
armies, and protract the short period in Whish, as | 
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these means to uphold themselves until that inter- 
vention should come, upon which they counted so 
surely, so fondly, and so fruitlessly, first from the 
Democratic party at the North, and second—and as 
it turned out with far more reason—from England 
and France. This intervention was the essential 
part of this second and final alternative. An irre- 
sistible auxiliary at home had been long and loudly 
promised them by politicians at the North, who had 
helped the Southern leaders into this their greatest 
and principal and fatal miscalculation. If was with 
most bitter mortification and anger that the South 
saw the whole North arising, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, in one vast unbroken loyal host, in calm 
and stern determination to restore the peace and 
integrity of the Union and the Constitution. A few 
scattered yelps of traitorous editors and demagogues 
only could with difficulty be distinguished on the side 
of slavery ; and even these were soon choked into 
frightened silence by the people or the Government. 
The conspirators now looked abroad, to their last 
hope. Weneed not detail the superhuman industry 
and pertinacity and skill with which they have 
juggled up a cloud of falsehoods before the eyes of 
Europe for so many months. We can but hint at 
the commercial embarrassments, political exigen- 
cies, and unprincipled hypocrisies in high place, 
whose combustible resultants of widespread public 
and private irritation and distress had so nearly 
been touched off by the Trent seizure into a great 
explosion of war. But God rules; the plans of the 
wicked have again failed ; there is no more danger 
of foreign intervention than of intervention from 
the moon ; the strong foundations, as they vainly 
imagined them, of the rebel conspiracy have 
vanished away from under their feet. Their 
military expectations were built upon their civil 
and diplomatic expectations ; their home and foreigti 
polity have both utterly failed; and the fabric of 
their warlike power is already tumbling into rain 
and nothingness, shattered by the gigantic blows of 
the loyal North, and paralyzed by utter discourage- 
ments from without, and the fainting reaction from 
spasmodic waste of inner vital forces in frantic 
efforts made at home. 

So hopeless and entire, from the very nature of 
the case, is this prostration, that while the mon- 
strous ring of the Northern armies is hemming 
them in, pressing them hard, smothering down 
their very life or piercing deep within their vitals, 
the resistance encountered will not only be as weak 
as intrinsic Southern weakness will make it, but 
weak with a sense of hopeless powerlessness, with 
censciousness of exhaustion. It need surprise no 
one to learn at any time that the lofty edifice of the 
great rebellion has totally disappeared, as fogs 
melt in sunshine, and that our armies find no foe to 
fight, no enemy left in the field, no Confederate 
Government existing. 

—To trace the military system of the campaign 
of the winter and spring of 1861-2, would evidently 
be a task quite distinct from this outline of a whole 
policy. The present sketch, while beginning with 
a bird’s-eye view of the fighting fronts, only out- 
lines them so far as to show how shrewdly the 
advantages of the position were used by the rebels 
as fulcrums upon which their levers were to work 
during the winter. It is taken for granted that 
their leaders saw the necessity of securing their 
object by spring ; that they recognized the impossi- 
bility of making any valid opposition to the united 
North, when once its forces should have been put 
into a military posture. These considerations 
make it necessary to treat the rebellion as prima- 
rily not a military but a political phenomenon. 
The military view of it, the Federal military treat- 
ment of it, is thus seen to hold only the second 
place.in importance, for the complete apprehension 
of its nature and natural duration. 





ECONOMICAL BENEYOLENCE. 


OF all our associations for benevoleht and religi- 
ous purposes, the Society for the Promotion of Col- 
legiate and Theological Education at the West is, 
we believe, in some respects the foremost. 

This unobtrusive, hard-working, and useful insti- 
tution has, during its life of eighteen years, rigidly 
scrutinized the claims to assistance of a large num- 
ber of Western “ colleges ;” has refused to aid most 
of them ; and has applied the $300,000 which it has 
raised to the support of thirteen institutions consid- 
ered worthy of it. This aid has been given on that 
most sound and important educational principle of 
stimulus, not entire support ; has saved several ith- 
portant colleges from utter ruin, and has carried 
five of them to a point where they can and do pro- 
ceed and prosper without aid from the East. 

Too many Western “colleges” are only feeble 
upper grade schools. The avidity and pertinacity 
with which they suck at the inexhaustible founts 
of good men’s purses are perhaps in an inverse ratio 
to their actual vitality and value. It cannot but be 
a relief to the churches and to the benevolent to be 
able to refer all such applicants to the careful, seri- 
ous serutiny of this society ; to send their money to 
eur brother Baldwin or to our brother Edgell,* and 
to rest in the pleasant belief that the smallest pos- 
sible per-centage of it will go to salaries, traveling 
expenses, and etceteras. There is an economy of 
benevolence. Perhaps we ought not to dislike to 
pay for the support of so very many and so very 
good men, and such very large brick buildings, as 
engineer or contain the vast machines of some of 
our societies; but we do dislike it. The working 
force of this society consists of exactly two men. 
This is the foremostness of which we spoke ; in 
economy of benevolence. In that, what society is 
before this? And again; giving to this society is 
investing, where giving to many others would be 
spending. The money is turned into a perennial 
fountain of learning and goodness. When the 
society, having gathered up gifts enough, completes 
an endowment, the cause of true religion and good 
learning has secured an additional stronghold, a 
permanent base of further operations, though not 
always held by the same stout soldiers. 

* Rev. Theron Baldwin, Cor. Sec., No. 80 Wall street, New York 


City ; Rev. J. Q. A. Edgell, Assistant Sec., Congregational Li- 
brary Building, Chauncey street, Boston, Mass, - 





“Rev. Samvet H. Cox, it is understood, will 
retire from the presidency of the Le Roy Female 
Seminary at the close of the present term.”—N. Y. 
World, Feb. 17. 


How will the “world” endure that The World 
should thus quietly dispose of the “Ingham Uni- 
versity” and its venerable “Chancellor?” And 
what becomes of those “doctorates” of divinity 
and of laws so gracefully conferred and so grace- 
fully worn in so many quarters, if a mere news- 


erer can so summarily reduce the fountain 
Ss all those honors to a mere “ Female Sem- 
inary” at Leroy? 





the present year, the following statement was ex- 
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faction to the religious community, by which the 
Earl of Shaftesbury has long been held in high es- 


teem. 
‘Missionary House, Boston, Feb. 17, 1862. 


A BILL FOR POSTAL REFORM. 


Let us have no more bastard reforms in letter 
postage. If the country is not prepared to demand, 
or Congress not intelligent or bold enough to estab- 
lish, thie best postal system that can be devised, it 
is far better for us to waddle along with our pres- 
ent ricketty system a year or two longer, and then 
have it made right, than to go through the labor 
and cost of another change, making things only a 
little better, and sure not to give permanent satis- 
faction, because not representing the progress of 
the age. 

We have proved, we think, that one cent is the 
natural and proper rate of postage for this country, 
as surely as one penny sterling is the natural and 
proyer rate for England. The “Short Method” 
with the argument may be stated in a few words, 
thus: Our Government is now in the practice of 
receiving and délivering immense numbers Of let- 
ters at one cent, of which nobody has ever com- 
plained. And the difference between the actual 
cost of these, and the proper cost of posting all 
other single letters, is too slight to warrant any ad- 
ditional charge. If the Government can afford to 

receive and distribute “drop” letters for a cent 
apiece, and to mail and distribute printed circulars 
for a cent apiece, it can just as well afford to re- 
ceive, carry, and deliver all single letters for a cent 
apiece. Or, if the Government deems it right to 
carry circulars at a cent for the encouragement of 

“trade, whether it pays cost or not, it is just as right 
and proper to carry all letters at the same rate, be- 
caute the cost is the same, and for the encourage- 
ment of trade not only, but of social intercourse, 
domestic affections, and moral advancement of the 
whole people. No man can show areason why 
Written letters should be charged three cents, or 
two cents, while printed letters are carried for one 
cent. Here we stand, immovably. It is the only 
rate that can do for the people of this country 
what Rowland Hill’s system has done for the 
people of England. The cent is the American 
penny, and holds much the same relation te cur- 
rent expense and “ petty cash” here that the ster- 
ling penny holds in England. It is more than the 
posting of a letter costs the Government, by any 
just estimate, and it must inevitably become in the 
end not only remunerative, but profitable. 

By the favor of Hon. John Hutchins, M. C., we 
have received a copy of his bill, offered in the 
House Feb. 10, and printed for the use of the House 
of Representatives. Its title is quite long, but the 
leading head is “ A Bill to Equalize Postage.” It 
contains 34 sections, making 23 pages of the size 
usual in Congressional printed bills. A private 
letter from Mr. Pliny Miles asks us to examine the 
bill, and to urge the people to send in petitions in 
its favor. We cannot give it our approval, for 
several reasons. One is insurmountable: it makes 
the rate of postage two cents, which we shall 
never approve while the arguments remain un- 
answerable in favor of one cent as the true and 
proper rate. Another. reason is, that the bill is 
quite too long, too cumbersome in its phraseology, 
too complicated in its plans, too minute in its speci- 
fications, making a chance for two abuses where it 
tries to preclude one, and generally, that it is based 
almost entirely upon the old ideas, and tries to 
graft the new improvements on the old system, 
instead of first clearing away all the old rubbish, 
go as to build on a clear foundation the fair and 
useful edifice we want. . 

We have not room to criticise Mr. Hutchins’s 
bill in detail, or any other of the bills now before 
Congress. Neither.is it our province to present-a 
bill of our own, nor should we venture to assume 
the trust of putting even our best-considered ideas 
into the unaccustomed phraseology of the statute- 
book. We will only present briefly a few general 
ideas, which a Congressional committee might ex- 
pand indefinitely to suit the habits of the law-books. 

We would begin by enacting that the rate of 
postage on single letters of half-an-ounce weight, 
for all distances within the United States, shall be 
one cent, to be prepaid in all cases by stamps, and 
the same for each additional half-ounce. And on 
all printed matter, put up with open ends, so that 
its nature may be seen, one cent for every two 
ounces, to be prepaid in all cases by stamps. Pro- 
vided, that newspapers published regularly not less 
than once a week, may be sent, without prepay- 
ment by the publishers, to stated subscribers who 
pay their postage quarterly or yearly, and strictly 
in advance, in which case the postage shall be at 
the rate of twenty cents per annum for a weekly 
newspaper, and in that proportion for papers pub- 
lished regularly twice a week or oftener. All 
other matters to pay letter postage. 

Sec. 2. The Postmaster-General shall provide 
suitable stamps or other conveniences for prepaying 
postage, and shall take care that every postmaster 
shall keep himself at all times fully supplied with 

~ stamps to accommodate the wants of the public. 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster-General’ shall have 
authority to make all needful regulations in regard 
to— 

(1.) The return of all dead letters to the writers; 
if to be found, and the disposal of all matters re- 
ceived for which no owner can be found after dili- 
gent inquiry. 

(2.) The exclusion from the mail of all dangerous 
and injurious articles. 

(3.) The extra charge, to be paid in stamps, on 
Jate-posted letters after the stated hour for closing 
the mail, not to exceed ten cents. 

(4.) To establish a letter-delivery by carriers, to 
distribute letters without extra charge, in such cities 
or parts of cities as he may find expedient, and 
make all needful rules for the same. 

(5.) To establish in cities and villages, such sub- 
offices, receiving-offices, or pillar letter-boxes for 
the reception of letters, and to employ collectors for 
the same, as he may deem proper. 

(6.) To prepare and publish from time to time 
such Guides or Manuals or other directories for the 
use of postmasters and their assistants, containing 
the postal laws, the rules and regulations of the 
General Post-Office, or such parts thereof, and such 
other instructions, as he shall find useful. 

(7.) ‘To constitute such post-offices as he may 
think proper, money-order offices, authorized to 
issue money-orders for cash paid, payable to order 
at any other money-order office specified, under 
such rules and with such securities, and for such 
commission, as he shall find needful; provided 

that no money-order shall exceed the sum of 
twenty-five dollars, and no commission for such 
order shall exceed twenty cents. 

(8.) To make all needful rules and regulations 
for the prevention of frauds on the post-office, and 

© facilitate the transaction of the business of the 

Office, in all its branches, which rules and regula- 
tions shall be observed by all persons. 

A few additional sections prescribing penalties 
and the mode of enforcing rules and laws, would 
be all that is required to effect a complete reform. 








Meerinc ror THe Freep Staves AT Port Royat 
—A very important meeting is to be held at Cooper 
Institute this (Thursday) evening, to hear state- 
ments from Rev. Messrs. French and Lindsay, who 
have just returned from an exploring mission, under 


sanction of the Government, among the blacks of 


Beaufort District, and to make arrangements for 
their speedy relief and general improvement. 
Mayor Opdyke will preside. 





Nyt 


swe we ~ 


Home ror Acep Ixtigenr Men.—A society in 
Boston hag ™ovided a Home for Aged Respect- 
able Mon in Indigence. Their first report is just 
published. They have leased for three years the 
large house, No. 17 South street, as a oS ome 
‘the yearly rent of $900, chosen Mrs. 
Sake 
li to the Home, 1. ished meals to two 
others who prefer to live with ta ‘ends, and 
Tho expense, inchilin: rts eet ating BD 2 
» inc. i 
house, were $3,103. We chould be sade record 
the establishment of a similar institution in NOW 
York, where the changes of fortane are much 
greater. The managers at Boston, in their report, 
thus eloquently state the occasion and the object : 


“The fact was known, that we had in our city t 
who had not only seen better days, but wito, home took abund: 


the logs of ‘ : 
the same kind of cbarity that they once had so freely dispensed. 





inmates rs. But who could think of our res ble 
aged but ind merican men being compelled to seek such a 
refuge, —— qty t the heart ‘stirred within him to provide 
me better home em ? 
ae For this object the present Institution is created. These 
brothers,—‘ bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,’—who have 
well-nigh fought the battle of life; wounded, weary, heart-sick ; 
almost devoid of friends and kindred,— these, whose hands have 
formerly adminietered to the wants of many, whose fidelity to 
humanity has relieved the widowed and the fatherless, and who, 
in their long-spemt life, have endeavored to do their duty to God 
and to man,— these it is for whom we would ‘ provide a comforta- 
ble home, to surround them with some of the associations which 
attach to that name, at least to afford them a quiet and 
permanent ano dirabede. ” 


FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


Centra. Evropr, Jan. 27, 1862. 
To THE Eprtors oF Tox INDEPENDENT : 

GENTLEMEN : {he public preoccupations are so many 
and so various @t this moment in the United States, 
the events that ean break out any day are so grave, 
that I would not be surprised if the Trent affair was 
forgotten by thé time these lines will reach you. I 
come, however, to entertain again your readers about 
it, and if they should find that it belongs already to 
ancient history, here is my excuse: At the time I am 
writing, it still continues to be a lively topic here, and 
commented on, as you will see, in a light every day 
more favorable for you. It is no more a question 
only to defend the United States, to approve their 
conduct throughout that affair. One of the most im- 
portant newspapers, that has the largest circulation 
through the Continent, the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
holds this language : 

“When one considers to-day the coolness (sang-froid) and the 
moderation from which the American Government have not for an 
instant departed in this affair, and when one thinks of the six 
weeks of alarms which that incident inflicted on Europe, it is diffi- 
cult not to be a little ashamed at a contrast which shows so much 
to our disadvantage. We have dreaded everything on the part of 
the United States, and it was found after all that none of bur fears 
had any foundation. Neyer has the American Government shown 
itself more master of its thoughts and of its resolutions than in 
that transaction.” 

After having expressed regret that the trans-Atlan- 
tic telegraph was not in working order to prevent that 
long misunderstanding, the writer declares that it 
alone would not have been sufficient. The want of 
attention by the English Minister to the dispatch read 
to him by Mr. Adams proves this. The persistence of 
the French Moniteur in denying the peaceful solution 
when the news had already reached Paris, is like- 
wise an important token. 

“The lesson we draw from those regrettable errors,” proceeds 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, “is that European public opinion 
and the governments owe just amends to the Government of the 
American Union. In the eyes of too little impartial and too dis- 
trustful Europe, that Government has now given proofs of its 
moderation, equity, cons*stency, ard moral strength. We havé no 
longer the right to look upon the state of things created in the 
American Union by the deadly rebellion of the South as an incur- 
able anarchy, unworthy of the sympathies and kind regards of 
foreign nations. Its perfect consistency, (convenance,) the con- 
cessions promptly granted by Mr. Seward, the elevated views by 
which those concessions were justified in the remarkable dispatch 
of the American Minister, forbid Europe to waver any longer in 
her judgment on American affairs.” 

Having declared that the honor as well as the in- 
terests of France and England are concerned in not 
making a bad use of the influence of opinion they can 
exercise upon the revolution let loose in the United 
States, the writer proves that their attitude ought to 
be favorable to the North. Then comes a summary 
of all the progress you have made from the evil day 
when Buchanan’s conspiring government left you 
utterly unarmed, in presence of the conspirators who 
had been preparing for years to their tenebrous deeds 
of darkness. ¥ ae could then haye any doubt 
abéut the’Tuture of the Union, they could not have it 
to-day. The Goyernment has been able to avoid the 
dangers. “Those that have read Mr. Seward’s dis- 
patch referring to the rights of belligerents, could not 
help doing justice to the spirit of conciliation evinced 
by the American Minister.” And yet, it is very hard 
for a sovereign state to see friendly powers treating as 
belligerents those upon whom she looks herself as in- 
surgents. What would England and France say if the 
United States should, at a certain moment, grant the 
title of belligerents to the Jrish and the Vendéans in 
open revolt ? 

According to the Revue, itis the hope of help from 
France and England that alone keeps up the rebellion. 
But the interest of those powers is to wish for an 
early termination to the revolutionary state in Amer- 
ica, and the best way to reach that end is to let the 
North have its complete liberty of action. “In a 
political point of view, secession was but a cotton 
speculation, and Europe must hasten to show the 
South that that speculation was a bad one, and can- 
not suceeed.”” Do they wish, on the contrary, to 
interfere? The Reese does not think that Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, accompanied by their secretaries, 
will be able to inspire such folly in England and 
France. Should jiat, however, unfortunately happen, 
the cause of the North would not be lost for all that ; 
and those powers would perpetrate a monstrous 
iniquity, without any benefit for themselves, to be 
responsible before history for all the calamities they 
would give birth to. The Northern states, pushed to 
extremity, rather than perish, would have recourse to 
extreme measures, to a servile war. “ Europe would 
then be responsible before humanity for the misfor- 
tunes she would have cast loose on America.” The 
Revué feels authorized to say, in the name of France, 
that she will never dip her hands into such iniquity. 
It adds: “Let not Messrs. Mason and Slidell be 
deceived about the sentiments of France by the 
encouragement given to the Southern cause by some 
French newspapers, whose conduct it is difficult to 
account for. They Will not find France disposed to 
recognize the Southern Confederacy. The greatest 
and the only triumph of their embassy will be their 
cost to England of four million pounds sterling in one 
month.” That article made a great sensation, inas- 
much as it was generally supposed to have been sug- 
gested by letters written by the Comte de Paris from 
Washington. é 

May the Rerve be right! But it strikes me that it 
gives to its wishes and hopes a character of certitude 
which facts do not warrant. Let me be well under- 
stdod. If Franee herself, and not her Government, 
were inquestion, we sheuld not hesitate for an instant. 
As I heard it said yesterday in a parlor where we were 
speaking of your affairs: “If France was free, she 
would ere this have made the cause of the North her 
own.” But we must not mistake between France 
and Bonapartism. Those are two different things. 
As much as you may trust the friendship of the 
country, as little can you rely on the Government. 
Depend upon it, if it should enter the combinations of 
the Emperor te acknowledge the South, whether to 
entrap England into a misstep, or to bring forth Eu- 
ropean complication, nobody could stop him. Alas! 
how could down-trodden France, deprived of all her 
liberties, do anything for you? It is particularly now 
that one feels thet the liberty of nations rests upon 
one another’s. Is it not owing to your too long for- 
bearance of the iniquities of the South, that you see 
yourselves exposed to lose your liberty, and threat- 
ened with the vanishing of that glorious trust in the 
future of your country Which quickened the pulsations 
of every liberal heart in Europe? Thanks to the 
follies of the South, have we not seen Spain retaking 
a part of St. Domingo? and do we not hear of the 
present Eu wetld make to Mexico of an Italian 
or an Aus' despot? What is the cause of all 
that, if not because in the northern part of the United 
States pretended adversaries of slavery have since 
thirty years always yielded to the unjust pretensions 
of the South? But let us lay aside those sad by- 

mes, and let us think of the future. It shall not be 

“ngland’s fault if this is not still sadder. Blindness 
has reached its highest limits. N so far seems 
able to check the statesmen of Great Britain on the 
fatal course at the end of which the malediction of 
the civilized peoples, the shame of their country, and 
the most severe judgments of history, await them. 
The E papers had hardly recovered from their 
first of astonishment and provoked by 
the rendition of the deputies of thé South, when they 
took it upon themselves to show that that whole affair 
had been, not a cause, but a mere- pretense, an op- 

unity for a misunderstanding with America. 
Rot did they interpret in the most odious way 


the uct of your Government, by charging it to 
the least Sentiments, but, without even 
seeking they set themselves asking 











If you begin, PH ollove | 


were the ns ps 

papers and of a good part of the English press, when 
the news of the stoning up of 

O1 course the 
barity, @ violation of the public law; Europe should 
not toleraté Such acts of vandalism. To no purpose 
did they shout to those great friends of humanity, 
that the stoning up was 0 
could listen to nothing, so gre 
mind to consider the stoning up as complete. Then 
we would fell them : “ War is war; shed your tears 
on the desolation of families; do not keep them all 
for a sea-port. For the interest of eve: ly, it is 
high time that the North uses all her means and does | 
not uselessly protraet the struggle by misplaced re- 
gard (par des ménagements mal entendus.)” Nothing 
could comfort those great friends of humanity. They 
were told at last: “There can be some good in the 
stoning up of sea-ports, since Charleston, New Orleans, 
and particularly Savannah, had recourseto that ex- 


pedient in order to protect themselves against the 


- 


navy of the North.” This argument was unanswer- 
able. Bit passion and foregone conclusion have an 
answer for everything. Then the French papers fell 
briskly on their contemporaries on the other side of | 
the Channel. And the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
which you made in time of peace ? And your con- 
duct during the Crimean and Indian wars? Did not 
The Times ask, three years ago, that Delhi should be 
razed to the ground, and salt sown on the place of 
the rebel city? The instructions of Admiral Plum-" 
ridge, sailing for the Baltic, were compassed in three 
words only: Take, Burn, Destroy. Was he not wel- 
comed with the plaudits of his countrymen after hav< 
ing fulfilled that fine mission the best way he could? 
Lord John Russell having had the impudence to say 
that the stoning up of Charleston could not be justi- 
fied eyen by a passionate and sanguinary war, such 
a war as England undoubtedly never wages—there- 
upon, excited by the game, (piques au jeu,) the French 
editors go to searching the records of the English 
admiralty. And what do they find therein? An 
order of Lord Hobart to Sir Hamond, dated February 
9, 1804, enjoining the stoning up of the port of Bou- 
logne!! This time England was laughed at by all, 
and displayed a rather wry face. ‘“ The pretense for 
a quarrel,” says the Débats, “is this time so badly 
selected that the English cabinet will undoubtedly im- 
pose upon itself to keep silent for a few days, to make 
people forget this wrong step. . . . If, therefore, Bou- 
logne still exists, it is not the fault of our neighbors, 
who did not always put to the rigorous right of war 
the limits they are now claiming.” Evidently, Eng- 
land’s evil dispositions were shown too openly. For 
that reason, in presence of that persistency to seek a 
quarrel with you, the Temps of Paris said : “ If, con- 
sequent to a misfortune that I hardly dare foresee, it 
should happen that a punic policy prevailed in Eng- 
land, it would not be at least without giving rise to a 
powerful and avenging protestation uttered through- 
out the entire world by all the sound minds and all 
the generous souls.” That sharp admonition seems 
to have borne its fruit. At the time I am writing, 
there is some reaction in your favor in English opin- 
ion, or, at least, they profess their intentions less 
openly. Is it that the voice of the honest people from 
the whole world begins to be heard? 

I just quoted you a few political newspapers. I 
will now give you the opinion of two religious ones. 
The Revue Chrétienne of Paris expresses itself in 
these terms: _ 

“The year has begun under the weight of the most anxious 

solicitude for all those who unite religion and liberty in one same 
affection. The prospect of a formidable struggle between England 
and the United States, which would be profitable to slavery only, 
has filled them with awe and grief. Many ardent prayers have 
ascended to all-powerful God, so that the world should be saved 
that misfortune. They have at last been favorably heard to. We 
could with difficulty express all the joy and gratitude that great 
relief imparts co u8, ac.we do not dare to think of the contrary 
eventuality: dishonored Procesizztism, the bonds of slavery more 
closely tightened! Andby whom? An insoleni ¢ojoicing in the 
camp of the enemies of liberty in the world is all we were able to 
have a glimpse of. Blessed be God for that inestimable favor 
which opens worthily the new year.” 
Why are we always missing the voice of the Eng- 
lish Christians? How can they be so slow to decline 
all responsibility with their country by one of those 
striking demonstrations which draw the attention of 
the whole world ? ° 

Another paper, published in Switzerland, Le 
Chrétien Evangélique, said also at the beginning of 
the year : 

“We have as yet heard but very indefinitely of certain 
manifestations supposed to have been made by the English Chris- 
tians in order to prevent the monstrous war which is on the eve 
of clothing their natjon with opprobrium. . -«. . ld 
fnfafious revolt at the South succeed to finally constitute 
itself, it would be a settled fact that the English Christians of th 
Established Church and Dissenters do More noise than work, unle 
they be but an imperceptible minority.” 

Such is, Messrs. Editors, the way the religious 
public of the Continent consider the question. You 
see that I do not give you only my way of thinking. 
Besides, your readers would make a great mistake if 
they should take me for an enemy of England. Very 
far from that. I have always loved and esteemed 
her—indeed, more so than I did my own couatry 
according to my friends. The fact is, that in the 
last years, when a French expedition against England 
was so much talked of, my wish was that it were 
sunk down in the Channel before being able to com- 
mence its impious attack against the only great free 
nation of Europe. But I must confess that for the 
past year England has been singularly lowered 
in my estimate; and I am not alone to feel 
so. She seems to take pleasure in justifying 
all the imputations of selfishness, hypocrisy, and 
Machiavelism, on the part of the Catholics and the 
Infidels, against which the Christians of the Continent 
had so much trouble to protect them. It is precisely 
because England appears to desert the cause of 
progress, Christianity, and liberty, that what is going 
on among you is interesting us so highly. At the 
present time the United States is the only represen- 
tative of the great modern principles. We feel that 
it is our cause, the future of civilization, which is to 
be decided on the shores of the Potomac. Modern 
society can find no prosperity outside of the religious 
and political principles of the United States—outside 
of the kind of civilization they have substituted for 
the one of the middle ages. Should that trial prove 
4 failure—should your great republic dissolve itself 
like the Spanish republic of South America, we could 
but vail our faces. Humanity and Christianity itself 
would be vamquished. Despotism would then have 
full sway all ever the world. That is the reason 
why our hearts beat as quickly as yours, why your 
losses are our own, why we tremble, why we are 
anxious; but that is the reason also why we have 
courage and faith. The task devolved now on your 
country is so solemn, so important, that it ought to 
uphold and elevate you up to its hight, if it has not 
already done so. No! the world cannot fall again 
into Paganism! No! Christianity cannot have lied! 
That is the reason why you will overcome all ob- 
stacles. It is the firm trust and the wish of all the 
friends of the Gospel and of liberty. Honor to the 
United States for being, in these circumstances, the 
flag-bearer of modern civilization! We pray for you, 
so that you may carry it with an ever firmer and 
victorious hand. Hoc signo vinces. Mot-MeEMe. 


NOTICES. 


APPEAL OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE Poor,—In no previous winter has there been legs expression 
of public concern for the poor in our city than the present ; yet 
never before were certain classes of the poor in greater need of 
aid. While the indigent families of soldiers are amply provided 
for by the allotment scheme and the liberality of our city govern- 
ment, the residue of the needy, though the most numerous and 
pitiable of the destitute, have by many been overlooked. More 
than EicaTgzn THOUSAND of this unfortunate class (18,449) are 
now on the visitors’ lists ; and with the contractions of labor and 
the advance of winter, the numbers steadily increase, With this 
immense mass of destitution to care for, the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation is now overdrawn several thousand dollars, and unless 
speedily replenished, extensive suffering will inevitably ensue. 
Up to the present time, the receipts have been more than Thirty 
Per Cent. less than at the corresponding period of last winter. 
ae ee mp is nariny by no decrease of inter- 

n poor, © the impression that 
and to diminished ability to Hive. pamieatga atinae, 
n rief statement, the Board rest their a b 
plead not for the idle and dissolute, but for the cshetenanans 
cenrving, Ma a —— o— by unavoidable calam- 

y. No relief is given without pre visitatiol 
inagee 4 the penny | for it exists. ; ea banat 

rying then as are the times, shall the needy w 
providentially thrown upon our charity be left to eames ona 
to perish? Will not those give who have given before, and those 
= a .~ given, give ~ Fk Give, give freely, give 
unstintedly, to meet present, urgent pressure 
foe oD sh » ae ne Gee 

ontributions may be sent rown Brothers 
Wall street ; Robert B. Minturn, Treasurer, No, s, Pras 9 = 
. Hartley, No. e House, Astor place ; ; 
officers or authorized collectors. - ee ee 
By order of the Board. 
JAMES BOORMAN, 
JAMES LENOX, 
JOHN C. GREEN, 
HORATIO ALLEN, 
A. R. WETMORE, 
Ropert B. Minturn, Treasurer, 
R. M. Harter, Secretary. 


Tus ANNUAL MuErina of the New York City Maternal Associa 
room of the ay 








Vice-Presidents. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Charleston Teachedus.-4 
shrieked vehemently ; it was.a bar- 


a partial one; 
was their grief, or thelr . 










Ct., Feb. 11, by Rev. Hi 
of bank Y., to Mise 


Was wanting to secure a well-furnished mind. Her nature was 
wild and tio, her soctal life intense, her conversational pow- 
‘of a high , and her love of her friends deep and 
a these , the crowning glory of an ardent and out- 
workn,.“ was added in early youth. From a letter written 
in the sen,°0™ of her first e usals to the Lord, it she 
began her Chr. ‘stian life with an unflinching devotion to all those 
duties which are v.° $2 Shunned asa cross. She loved the cir- 
cle of prayer in whi those of her own age ald sex were accus- 
tomed to gather. She to, < the lead in efforts to do good by 
means of religious tracts ang °°°** in collections for ob- 
jects of Christian nev: ana nd continued these labors ‘as 
long as her stren svefeade, ». ~ duties would permit. Her 


E 


gth =r 4 
days, though clouded for the most pat with delirium, gave 
her end 


Hgars—On Tuesda: 

hy Feb. 11 F 
Augustus Heath, and daughier of Rev. Hove end ». rah Ball, 
aged 37 years 10 months, The deceased possessed rare lov. liness 


’ 


er remains were taken to Connecticut for 


Kellogg, youngest daughter of Samuel K. and Sarah W. C 
aged thirteen months, at fo 
interment. 





A TTENTION, SOLDIERS !—PROTECT 
your health. No sensible man will leave the city without 
*® supply of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. For 
Wounds. B . Sores, Fevers, and Dysentery, these medicines 
aré the best in the world. Every English and French soldier uses 
them. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 


({00D HOMES IN MICHIGAN.—THERE ARE 





in the vicinity of Grand Traverse Bay more than one mil- 
of beautiful Beech and Maple land, still belonging to 
hited States, that can be had by actual settlers for fifty 


‘ per acre. 
To persons that will forward us one postage stamp, we will send 


of The Grand Traverse Herald, that contains a full and 
ption of this fine farming country. 
HAN 
$4 40 


NAH LAY & CO., 
C OAL! 
Per Tun—2,000 Ibs, 


Traverse City, Michigan. 
Well screened, and delivered proniptly. 
No, 195 West Eleventh street, and 151 Eighth avenue. 
A. HEAR TT. 


FRENCH SHOES, BALMORAL 





= 


ADIES’ 





Gaiters for Ladies and Children, at redaced prices, at SLATER’S, 
858 Broadway, near Fourteenth st. 
[ais DAY PUBLISHED. 





INFANTRY TACTICS 


FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION, EXEROISE, AND MANEUVERS 
OF THE SOLDIER: 
A Gompany, Linz oF SKIRMISHERS, BATTALION, BaiGaDgs, on 
CORPS D’ARMEE. 
BY BRIG.-GEN. SILAS CASEY, U. 5, ARMY. 
In Three Volumes, $2 50. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 192 Broadway, 





L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
L. D, OLMSTED) (LYMAN BAIRD 


LOAN AND GOLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 

morfgage on property in Chicago, 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


References to correspondents at different points East will be 
a 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOBELESS 
SEWING-MACHIWNES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘The GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 
now offer, in addition to their splendid stock of Machines mak- 
ng the CELEBRATED GROVER & BAKER STITCH, new and 
eee py in “ LOCK-STITCH” ek ft 

; es Ww: m Poise 
sleet tan any LOOK-DHITCH” Mechines Worttofors te 


— All who = yo fom sf b gy! will find the ——_ 
ines by a greta vanee 
w -STITCH Machines t-- 7 use. 


A *GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “‘The measles have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer,"and some of the worst cases have been apparently cured b: 
it in a few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain-Killer wi 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever Used. 


(COMMUN ION FURNITURE. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 

A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. 

Also, a large assortment of fine 


PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices, 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 
It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 


keepin any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


DOWNER’S HEMMER anv SHIELD 


Saves one-half the labor of hand-sewing, as it protects the finger 
from the needle, and makes a neat hem while the operator is sew- 
ing. Sample sent on receipt of the price, 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 
Enterprising agents can realize $150 PER MONTH. 
Desertptive Circulars furnished on application. 

A. H. DOWNER, No. 442 Broadway. 


H's HAIR DYE, 50 ) CENTS.—BLACK OR 
Meee Seiay NY and gold Lets Denguite and of oll fren y 
goods stores. 

WAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


Wi A. BATCHELER’S Hair Bye is the best in the 
world. others are imitations. Apply at No. 16 Bond street, 
and solieverywhere. F&ctory, No. Si street. 


PpouLTRy AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold on Commission. Full directions how to pre 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
. Consignments solicited. 
© EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
.- Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 
“ R. 8. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


FoR SALE. 


A CAST-STEEL BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
J. M. D., this Office. 


— * 
GoaP, CANDLES, STARCH. 


J. ©. HULL’S SON, ~* 

No. 32 Park row, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SOAP, 
CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND FANCY. 

PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 

FOR.BATH, TOILET, AND FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 














At the old Stand of 


























[THE DAY-SCHOOL BELL.—A NEW SING- 
ENG-BOOK FOR DAY-SCHOOLS, called the DAY-SCHOOL 
contains about 200 pny of choice Songs, 


T Quartets, Choruses, many of 
iy forth work, beside 32 pages of the Ele- 
are so easy and progressive, that 


Sapastonsed in tadaste all beginners ro 
£ 
skill in the ing, . * 
‘ one ge 3 ng wise 4 ohusek. 
of its ariety 
its songs, 














Boots, and every description of Fashionable Shoes and |, 





OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTU ‘UAL. 
New Your, January 27, 1802. 

THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 

Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1961: : 

recelved on Marine Risks, from lst Janua- 

ry, 1861, to 3lst December, 1861.........+0«...+$3,840,286 54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 

Fee cevoec cect oc cccees cocesegeedeee ApAGOD aD 





Total amount of Marine Premiums......++-+++++--++ $5,814,576 63 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Riske; not 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, to 31st ' 
December, 1861... ...0......cceeceeceeeeeeces $4,155,165 78, 


Returns of Premiums and - 


United States and Stare of New York Stock, City, 


Bank, and other Stocks... ss+++++++stewe eeeeqeoe $2,923,403 81 
Loans secured by Stooks, and otherwi%@:----++--+++ « 800,340 00 
Real Estate anéBonds and Mortgages...... id git - 283,760 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other clainis due the Company, 

Ms cases cesesteesdéc codubececs sabvce 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certik'cates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal re‘presentatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 18h) will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal re presen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February nex\, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuceday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained the 
lat of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 





for which certificates were issued, amountto.. $11,690,210 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, te Ist 
SE, noc chnccernncecsnscatsnennete’ 1,250,000 
Total profits for 19% years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
deemed by cash........-.0..000 eee asebeabonds 8,880,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lat 
January, 1862,...............005 ghee ervese —$4,050;740 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secrerarr. 


TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, de Be iy Joseph Gaillard, Jr,: 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. y; W Wood, 
Tileston, Daniel 8. Miller, J. Heary Burgy, 
Coit, S. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, 0. A. Hand, 
Curtis, ar: ( Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, a et? R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, . E. Morgan, 
r == uae a Benj, Babooek” 
j onry ’ : ’ 
Meyer Gans, . A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B. Minturn, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N, ¥. 





Amount of Assets January 1, 1861................ $2,004,857 53 
Amount of Premiums, Endowments. 

Annuities, and Policy Fees received 

during 1861 $505,394 77 
Amount of interest received and ac- 


— —__—_ __—— 


IE acu nics ceutehathamenubichaeldea $2,617,407 33 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid for Losses Sr $169,369 39 
Paid for of Dividends, In- 

tevest on Di and surrendered 

and cauecled Policies................ 199,098 $1 
Paid for Sanitary Commission and War 

Contributions........ ee. op ott 5,275 00 
Paid for Tames... ceUs. ce... .. 0 Ee 2,580 
Paid for Salaries and Fees to Physicians 

i pape ibe, “-aapatarete 21,384 61 


Paid for Printing, Stationery, Advertis- 
ing, Office Expenses, Express Charges, " 
SE apa le A SR carts 10,076 92 
na- eed 


a at Agencies, 2s 
CT ee, . 
Reduction in value of Real Estate...... Lovothe 
All other Expenditures, including Delin- 
quent Agents, O6C..........0s.cccee. 2,202.45— $470,640 30 
$2,146,767 03 


Re ae Soawend $36,238 45 
Invested jin securities created under the 
laws of the State of New York and of 
ok er Serre 365,664 23 


4 Real Estate owned by the Company... .145,519 63 


Bonds and Mortgeges, drawing 7 per ct. 
Be ee eee 644,116 00 
Premium Notes on existing Policies 
drawing interest................0....759,799 33 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums, 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1862, and 
premiums in course of transmission.. 48,334 42 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1862........ 38,3 


Do, due from Southern Policy-Holders. 63,155 14 
Amount of all other Property belonging 
to the Company ..........cccccee wee. 3,038 95 
———— $2,146,767 03 


The Trustees have declared a scrip dividend of 30 per cont. upon 
all policies for the whole term of life now in fogse which were 
issued twelve months prior to Jan. 1, 1862, and a payment of 20 
per cent. upon dividends heretofore declared, from 1850 to 1860 
inclusive, to be paid in cash to those holding certificates, on and 
after the first Monday in March next, upon presentation at the 
Home Office ; those having credits will be allowed the same upon 
their notes at the settlement of next premium. 


TRUSTEES. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
JOHN L. ROGERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM PATRICK, 
LORING ANDREWS, 
RUSSELL DART, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
PLINY FREEMAN. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., No. 5 St. Mark’s place, 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., No. 28 Laight street. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Wes. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
JOHN M. NIXON, 
JOHN 8. BUSSING, 
DAVID DOWS, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. C. DUSENBERY, 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE GREER, 





GAGE GAPTBAL,. ..06.. vcccccccccescccccceece + «+ $1,000,000 06 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1862,.........----e eens ovesees +» 1,521,268 08 
GRADULITIED 2... ccccccsccccccccccccccces An0ssene 55,080 43 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in ay te pees sine ea “per ttencse $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mo ( rs on y 
partes | Tt | t 910,219 53 
Loans on Stoeks, le on demand, (market value 
of securities, $153,@53)...... Sn 00050 065 ane ved> 300 00 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
GOOD So 6 5 50056665008 650955 0d Ssd0c00 00080506 63,800 00 
State Stocks, (market value)........ eckeees ere. dese 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value).......-...-+-s++eeeee 65,225 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... ° 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. 4 Wall street........-+++seecee-s - 50,000 00 
Interest due on lst January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
hag since been rec@ived).........-+.+eseeeee . | 20,348 85 
Balance in hands of Agente, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received).........- ° 57,188 86 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, MiseaHancous items........ seseeess 5,086 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
QEGD. ccccccccccccecveccoccccees Soacdesceune 1,643 53 
DOB. dsacccccsccvcted $1,621,268 06 


LIABILITIES, 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862... .$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Frag, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRaNnsPortaTioN, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-Prosideat. 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 
A LADY OF EXPERIENCE DESIRES A 
situation as teacher in a private family, or employment as 
an amanuensis. Refers to Mrs. Lyman Beecher, No. 73 Willow 
street, Brooklyn. Address, for one week, Teacher, Box 322, 
Brooklyn P.-O. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 




















Board and | One of the oldest and se eons. Seven miles 
washing ishing Boarding-Schools in t 
per a.” id Complete in all its ar-| Little Falls, 
Tuition rangements for LADIES and | and 
$4 to $6. GENTLEMES. -t- _ _— 
Extra Branch- | daughters 
cee mon, diers in the Army received | Central R. R. 
Native yrre of charge for tuition} Comveyance 
T in jin all but extra FRER we 
French oan estes 6 ponent of 
and Address Rev. A. G. COCHRAN, - 
German. | Principal, Fairfield, N. Y- : 
FRAMINGHAM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass.—The next term begins March 4. TUITION . 
Address GEO, N. BIGELOW, Principal. 








GCHOOL FURNITURE, 

CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETO., 
MANUVACTURED BY 
R. PATON, No. 24 GROVE STREET, WN. ¥. 
gar SEND FOR A GIROULAB. 
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BARNUM'S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
A woe Bw y es pipe! oF anons. 
the O!d World or the New, ’ 
COMMODORE NUTT! 
THE $30,000 NUTT! 
The most extraordinary and perfect 
MAN IN MINIATURE IN THE WORLD, 
THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
THE LIVING WHALE, 
Baas bis GRAND AQUARIA, 
ether curiosities from fame = = var ef ann raises. deal 
INTERESTING DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 3 
take placeevery afternoon at 3 o’clock, and every evening at T. 
DESIRABLE GIFT-BOOKS 


POR ALL SEASONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
J. E. TILTON & CO,, 
BOSTON. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mall, - 
pt tA, » and & y post-paid, by the 





AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY ; or, Bér¢aved Parents Ins 
structed and Comforted. 75 cents. ” la 

LIFE’S MORNING ; or, Counsels and Encouragentient for the 
Youthful Christian. 65 cents. 

LIFE’S EVENING ; or, Thoughts for the Aged. By the author 
of Life’s Morning. 65 cents. 

CATHARINE. By the author of ‘‘ Agnes and the Little Key.” 
65 cents. 


QUIET THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the author ef 
“ Life’s Evening,” “‘ Life’s Morning.” 75 cents, 

FADING FLOWERS. By the author of ‘‘ Light on a Dark 
River.” $1 25. 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER-MEETING ; Its Origin and 
History, with Remarkable Instances of Conversion in 
Answer to Prayer. 50 cents. 

THE SONGS OF SOLOMON, Translated and Explained by 
Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D. $1. 

Also for sale, all Religious and Miscellaneous Books. 


THE CONTINENTAL MONTHLY 
FOR MARCH, IS OUT. 





as 


CONTENTS: 
A Cabinet Session.—An article giving the views of the Catteect 
on the Contraband and other important subjects, 
Southern Aids to the North, By Charles G. Leland. 
Is Cotton King? By E. Atkinson, author of “Cheap Cotton By 
Free Labor.” 
General Patterson’s Campaign in Western Virginia. 
The Game of Fate. By Charles G. Lelands 
Jonathan Edwards and the Old Clergy. By Rev. W. Frothing- 
ham. 
One of My Predecessors. By Bayard Taylor. 
Lord Chancellor Campbell. 
The Good Wife.—A Norwegian Story. 
The Huguenot Families in America, By Hon. Gy P. Disorway, 
Maccaroni and Canvas. By Henry P. Leland, 
John Lothrop Motley, By Deliah Colton. 
The Lesson of the Hour. By Edward S. Rand, Jr. 
Among the Pines—(continued.) 
Active Service ; or, Campaigning in Western Virginia: 
Literary Notices and Editor’s Table. 
J. R, GILMORE, 
No. 110 Tremont street, Boston, 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


The Continental and The Independent for one year, only $36 
new subscribers. 


[MPORTANT NEW BOOK ON THE QUES- 
TION OF THE HOUR. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., Boston, publish this week THE 
TRUE STORY OF THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH ; or, The 
Rationale of the American Conflict. By Rev. E. W. Rerxoups, 
author of “‘ Records of Bubbleton Parish.” With Introduction 
by Rev. 8. J. May. 12mo. 75 cents. 

READY NEXT WEEK, 
TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. A Series of Papers 
by Prof. Maurice Hughes, author of ‘‘Tom Brown,” etc. Drawa 
out by the “‘ Essays-and Reviews.” 12mo, $1 

Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 


STITCHED BELTING. 
NEW YORK RUBBER CO’S PATENT, 1850, 








This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Elevator 
Belts, being much stronger, as well ag much cheaper, than ang 
other Rubber Belting. . 

For Rartways in Cotton: Mills it is proved to be the best Beit 


known. 
~Made only by NEW YORK RUBBER CO., 


No. 45 Liberty st., N. ¥. «tree 


ILBOR'S COMPOUND OF PURE COD. 





LIVER OIL AND LIME. A sure and expeditious cure 
for CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, and all SCROFULOUS HUMORS. This popular prepa- 
ration is not only more efficacious, but more pleasant to the palate 
than the plain cod-liver oil, and is regularly prescribed by the 
medical faculty, Manufactured only by 

DR. A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
No. 166 Court st., Boston. 
For sale in New York by J. Milhau, No. 183 Broadway ; Phila- 
delphia, by T. W. Dyott & Son, No. 132 North Second st.; Balti- 
more, by Coleman & Rogers, 


[HE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 











THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 
Contents or No. 1,746, (Fen. 18 =] 
1..EDITORIAL ARTICLES: The Progress of the war; 
Mealy-Mouthed ; Editortal Paragraphs, 


Il.. LATER FROM BURNSIDE: News from Rebel Sources; 
Edenton and Plymouth taken ; Killed and Wounded, 

IlI..STATE PRISONERS: Executive Order in Relation to 
State Prisoners. 

iV..PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

V..THB ROANOKE VICTORY: Our Special Report; A 


Difficult Landing ; Flight of the Rebels; 3,000 Prison- 
ers Taken; Death of 0. Jennings Wise; Com, Lynch 
Missing; The Rebel Fleet Destroyed; Burning of 


Elizabeth City; The Town of Edenton Taken; Com, 
Goldsborough’s Official Report. 

VI..LATE SOUTHERN ITEMS. 

Vil..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPIT: Mr. 
Faulkner Pronounces the Rebellion a Failure; The 
Disposition of the Rebel Territory, etc. 

VUIL..FORT DONELSON TAKEN: A Three Days’ Fight; A 
Desperate Resistance: Backner, Johnston, and Bush- 
rod Surrender; Floyd Deserts his Friends ; Thousands 
of Prisoners; Official Reports ; Map of Fort Donelson. 

iX..THE WAR IN MISSOURI: More Glorious News; Gen. 
Price’s Army Overtaken ; The Rear Guard Attacked 
and Captured, 

X..BOWLING GREEN EVACUATED: Another Victory for 
the Union ; Official Report from Gen, Buell. 
XI..FROM EUROPE, 
XIL..TO OUR FRIENDS. 
..FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE: A Love Story. 
XIV..HIGHLY IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE: Progress of 
Emancipation in South Carolina; Correspondence of 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

XV..THE CASE OF BENJAMIN STARK. 

XVI..FIGHT FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND: 
Mace declared the Victor after Forty-Two Rounds. 

XVII..WAR NEWS SUMMARY. 

XVIII... POLITICAL. 

XIX..PERSONAL, 

XX..CITY NEWS. 

XXI.. MISCELLANEOUS. 

XXII..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

XXUI..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

XXIV..THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1862. 

XXV..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full Reports of the Stock, 

Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle Markets, specially 
Reported for The N. Y. Tribune, 





TeRMs—One Copy for one year, #3, Two Copies one year, $5, 
Five Copies, one year, $11 25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20, 

For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 

For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 

The Daily Tribune, $6 per annum, 

The Weekly Tribune, $2 per annum. 





Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW GOODS. 





—_—— 


FOR GENTLEMEN: 
SILK AXD WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS ; CARDE- 
GAN JACKETS; KID, CALF, CASTOR, BUCK, BEAVER, 
AND CLOTH GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS ; ELEGANT 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS; UNION RIDING 
BELTS; SCARLET CASHMERE SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS; SCARFS, TIES, ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE, ROBES DE NUIT; UM- 
BRELLAS, SUSPENDERS; AR- 
MY AND NAVY SHIRTS. 
SILK, MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSE AND 
HALF HOSE. 


FOR LADIES: 


HOODS, SONTAGS, KNIT GAITERS, KNIT SHIRTS; SU2BT- 
LAND FALLS MERINO AND SILK UNDERVES®S 
AND DRAWERS ; UNION DRESSES ; GLOVES, 
GAUNTLETS, AND MITTENS ; POLISH 

GAITERS ; COTTON, MERINO, 
SILK, AND WOOLEN 
STOCKINGS. 
BALMORAL HOSE FOR SKATING. 


A and elegant variety of the above goods, many ef them 
nunusth tude quien, 008 on el ON, 
low at 
will be found %& prices 
T° UYERS OF WATCHES AND JEWELRY 
Rides Gurt  Seamees 


Sreass, 

Drauns, Inptaw Taapine 

roe pp ge rly ey Gr A 
Address SALISBURY 
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THE PROPHECY. 
BY MRS. DENISON. 


® Wee! woe'” cries the prophet of the Lord, 
And he lifts his gaunt arms high—. 

; the gray-white beard of a century 

PE Pi caiwent igh 

And the long thin threads of his shaggy brow 

‘Hide the fierce flames in his eye. 


From his housetop sees he the courts of kings, 
And the gilding of marble gods— 

With not a nerve in the moveless wings 
Upheld by their brazen rods ; 

With less of life than the shining palm 
That close to his roof-tree nods. 


The massive gates of the city gleam 
In the sunset’s crimson glow, 
And the glittering spires of the temple seem 
“To mock at the throngs below, 
Where the sad-eyed Nubian in a dream 
Moves wearily to and fro. 





Bhe prophet looks on the distant hight, 
~ Rugged and sharp and brown ; 
Then wearily moves his burning sight 
* Over the vine-girt town, 
‘Where the grapes from chalices purple and white 
Rain their red wines down. 


4nd back to the shops whose splendors line 
The long gray streets with light, 
sre the camels bear burdens of amber wine ;— 
‘sooth, *tis a goodly sight— 
And the lances of the king’s guard shine 
Under banners of gold and white. 


And the dancing-girls, with their jeweled nets, 
Merrily reel and sing - 

Be the rhythm of silver castanets — 
While the flashing of chain and ring 

‘Bell how the shameless sou! forgets 
Wes guilty wantoning. 


“Woe! woe!” cries the prophet of the Lord, 
And stretches his gaunt arms high; 

* Ye are doomed, O city of palaces— 
Ye are doomed, O king, to die ; 

Aad the rushing sound of your people soon 
Shall be like a sick man’s sigh. 


“Woe! woe!” cries the prophet of the Lord, 
And the hot tears stain his cheek ; 
* Ye watchmen, who saw my poor oppressed, 
But never have dared to speak ; 
Repentance availeth not, nor rest, 
Though bitterly both ye seck. 


“Woe! woe!” cries the prophet of the Lord, 
“Ye city of the dead ; 

Ve have bought the body and chained the soul, 
Ye have offered a stone for bread ; 

Ox you shall the guilt of your bondage roll, 
For I the Lord have said! 


Woe! woe! for your heads would mock the sky, 
And your hearts the God ye hate ; 

Your princely steppings have all gone by, 
And the trappings of your state ; 

And He has spoken who cannot lie— 
Ye are lost—toe late! too late! 


Worprayer can pierce through the awful cloud 
That vaileth his majesty ; 

Fo tears can soften, no offering shroud, 
The weight of his dread decree ; 

‘Phe door is shut—gone forth the loud 
‘Amen! so let it be.’” \ 


“That prophet’s benes in the rock-bound tomb 
Leng ages have been bare ; 

bat where is that mighty city of doom ? 
ne CEST PC reer. - 

‘wne bittern and the lake of gloom 
And solitude are there. 

Ne vestige of the brazen gate, 
Of palace, street, or mart ; 

Whe jackal crouches with his mate _ 
Where beat the city’s heart ; 

The very sky looks desolate— 
My God! how just Thou art! 





- THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE.- 
MENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


BY WALDO ABBOT. 


ON ORGANIZING A SCHOOL, 


Fer a mission-school a room should be provided 
.as pleasant and comfortable as possible. If I were 
te have a hundred dollars to fit up a room or to 
purchase a library, | would expend every dollar in 
painting the walls a pleasant tint, in providing 
comfortable cushions, and procuring such things as 
would make the Sunday-school pleasanter and 
more cheerful than their homes. Make it a little 
heaven for them. If possible, get some of the 
‘worse boys in the neighborhood to help you fit up. 
This will make them feel an ownership in the 
preperty, and prevent their destroying it. They 
will deem it “ our school,” and woe to the fellow 
who touches their property. There are no police 
efficers so vigilant as half-civilized boys, who 
have had one good point cultivated. They can 
tell by the looks of a jack-knife whether it is in- 
tended to rip open a cushion or to carve “ Heenan” 
on the wall,.and are not diffident about requesting 
its proprietor to give up the game or the knife. 

In ehttertaining company, a luxuriant easy chair, 
by a glowing fire, in a cozy, pretty room, will do 
wonders. Though you may hardly open your 
lips, save to give welcome, your guest pronounces 
yours a most delightful place to visit. So a pleas- 
ant, comfortable school-room will aceomplish mar- 
vels in drawing and keeping scholars, and what is 


more, the threat of expulsion will give great power | 


in discipline. 

Various methods are employed to draw in schol- 
ars. The best way is to make the exercises enter- 
taining, and there will usually be no difficulty in 
filling the room. Pour out the molasses, and the 
Ries will find it. In small places, or where there 
are strong influences to keep children away, such as 
im a Roman Catholic neighborhood, it is well to 
have recourse to extraneous inducements. The 
most common is to have a gingerbread supper on 
some week-day evening—an attraction so powerful 
that the childrea will attend in spite of a bull from 
the Pope himself. The children are to have so 
good a time that they will come to school on Sunday 
from gratitude or a desire for more good things. 
But woe unto you if the next Sunday-school is not 
@ pleasant one. The children’s imaginations are 
strung up, and the reaction from a dull season will 
be se great that you will see them no more. 

Some years ago I was walking down one of the 
avenues in New York in quest of a new Sunday- 
school. Hearing some singing, I went up 
stairs and into.a room beautifully furnished as 
a ehapel. In the pulpit was a gentleman I had 
frequently seen wielding the auctioneer’s mallet, 
and who, to say the least, was an exceedingly 
eeeentric person. The singing ceased, and he took 
a text, from which he proceeded to preach a sermon 
eompensating in quantity for its lack in quality. 
Mis audience consisted merely of three boys and 
myself. Occasionally he wuld pause to ejaculate 

“You big boy, stop that now,” or“ you little boy, 
with a blue jacket, move to the end of the bench, 
ané quit playing while I’m preaching.” 

At the close of the service I remained, and con- 
gratulated him on his beautiful room, expressing 


some surprise that it was not better filled. It was 


the prettiest little Sunday-school room I have ever 
seen. The gentleman seemed quite disheartened 
at his itl stecess, and wanted sympathy. I gave 


him what I ceuld, and he showed me about the 
premises. | ' 


“I furiidhed the room at my own expense, 
he, “and have worked hhard to build up a school, 
ae eer ee ee 
» would it not be betier to have your 


exercise adapted to children’s minds ; make 
them more enterfaining, and” ete 


” said 


“ Ah, sir, there you have fallen into the great 
érror of the times. All mankind seem to be mad on 
‘entertaining’ children. Preachers preach ‘enter- 
tainmg’ sermons, It is the infidelity of the age, 
sir; yes, sir, the ‘infidelity of the age. It is doing 
vast injury. Meg must preach and teach ‘ Christ 
and him crucified,’ and that alone.” , 

“True,” said I, trying to recall sundry editorials 
I had read on the subject, “ but we must present 
the subject in an interesting manner, or people will 
not listen.” 

“Sir, we must not interest people; why, they 
would come to ¢ h and Sunday-school merely to 
be interested. e Sabbath is too holy a day to 
oecupy in ‘interesting’ people. Now here, every 
month or two, we have a fine supper of good things 
fer the children, with addresses, etc., and some- 
times we have three hundred children here,” and 
his face lighted up at the thought; “ why, the room 
is crowded full. But then, it is true that they do 
not turn out very well on Sunday. I suspect it is 
the Central Park that keeps them away.” 

After some more such conversation, I left. A few 
months after, 1 was passing, and took a look in 
through a small crackin thedoor. He was preach- 
ing Christ and him crucified still, and his audience 
had increased to nearly a dozen. I went on my 
‘way, rejoicing at his success. 

Children that run the streets will go where they 
have the best time. If they do not enjoy them- 
selves at Sunday-school, they will go skating or 
robbing orchards. Of course, where parental au- 
thority is exercised they will attend, as they would 
go to a dentist’s, andif their hearts are not engaged, 
it is doubtful which place would benefit them 
most. 

I once heard ofa gentleman who gave an exhi- 
bition of a magic lantern, intending to have Scrip- 
ture scenes, and give little moral plums with each 

ieture. I never learned its success, but should 
ardly venture to follow his example on account of 
darkening the room. _ 

I have thought a good way would be to have a 
room pleasantly furnished with some fine engrav- 
ings, such as the @tquisite series of the “ Voyage of 
Life,” by Cole, 6r the “Cartoons of Raphael.” 
Then begin by explaining the pictures to the chil- 
dren. Show but‘one or two new ones each time, 
giving a practical application of the moral. As the 
number of pupils increases, divide them into classes, 
and let the teachegs explain the pictures. By easy 
transition from studying the picture of the “ Trans- 
figuration,” the class can be led to read the ac- 
count of it from the Testament, and before they 
know it they are.at the purgatory of children— 
sehool. 

It is well to present to the children, particularly 
the smaller ones, some little gift, such as a picture 
or averse card. It will occasion more talk on the 
subject, and lead others in to obtain some for them- 
selves. It is surprising to notice how early the 
bump of acquisitiveness is developed. 

It is only by carefully watching the children, 
and being ready with something new, as soon as 
they are tired of thi® old, that a Sabbath-school can 
be successfully conducted. There is a peculiar 
fascination in holding the wheel of a vessel, and 
feeling that our will can compel the huge mass to 
visit Canton or Liverpool, to bow to the icebergs, 
or nod to the equator. It is the charm of influenc- 
ing matter, of command, of seeing the result of our 
own power. But there is sweeter pleasure in 
molding the minds of unruly boys, of seeing the 
slow but certainschange from animals to men, 
guiding them so delicately that they shall not feel 
the curb, and in feeling not only that they are 
growing better, but that they are better—and it is 
“ our handiwork.” 





THOUGHTS ON PLEASURE. 


Wuite recently passing a tavern, I casually ob- 

served that the bar-room was without an occupant. 
The thoughts struck me solemnly : soon will those 
who frequent this place of joviality and dissipation 
pass away from the scenes of life, and this resort be 
deserted by them for ever. The pleasures gathercd 
here may constitute all the principal plessuies they 
will ever enjoy. Life is but ine dim dawn of exis- 
tence, and vet foz its frivolities men imperil the 
wse--vnal welfare of their souls. 
“Here he lies Who was’so many years, but lived 
but seven,” was the suggestive inscription on the. 
tomb of Similis im, Xiphilin. “She that liveth in 
pleasure,” says ihe sacred writer, “is dead while 
she liveth.” The language is strong, but almost 
literally true. The voluptuary subserves none of 
the great purposes for which God gave him being ; 
he but stays in the world and whiles away his ap- 
pointed years. He is void of spirituality ; heaven 
is to him as the poetry of an idle dreamer, and hell 
as the incubus of a disordered mind. His thoughts 
center on bubbles that burst and are gone. “I 
never awakened until now,” wrote a dissipated 
nobleman on his death-bed; “I have but just com- 
menced the dignity of a rational being; I have 
pursued shadows, and entertained myself with 
dreams ; I have been treasuring up dust and sport- 
ing myself with the wind. I look back on my past 
life, and, but for some memorials of guilt and in- 
famy, it is all a blank—a perfect vacancy.” The 
pleasures of sin deaden the finer feelings of the 
heart, and unfit*their victim for the enjoyment of 
those pleasures that elevate the soul. The joys of 
social affection are stale to the slave of passion ; 
the domestic circle has no charms for the wine- 
bibber. The voluptuary has heartless associates, 
but few generous and sympathetic friends. Were 
he borne from the scene of his mirth to a bed of 
sickness, none of his companions would willingly 
follow him there’to administer comfort. His jovial 
associates would shrink from beholding him on a 
bed of death. Dying, he is soon forgotten. “ The 
countess will have a fine day,” facetiously remarked 
Louis XV. on the day of the funeral of his voluptu- 
ous mistress, Madame de Pompadour. Yet amid 
the gayeties of his court she had been his idol, and 
had so fascinated him by her unusual powers as a 
bel esprit, as to virtually wield the scepter of 
France. 

Tennyson, in one of his most elaborate poems, 
“The Palace of Art,” allegorically depicts a mind 
in the pursuit of pleasures—pleasures which in 
themselves are innocent, but which when made the 
object of life are censurable. 


“T built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell, 
I said, 6 Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well,” 





After a series of artistic allegories, in whieh he 
presents. a picture of different pleasures, the poet 
thus portrays the soul, which he now represents as 
having spent in her pleasure-house three years of 
luxuriant ease : 
“She, moldering with the dull earth’s moldering sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 


Lay there exiled from eternal God, 
Lest to her place and name ; 


* And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw, for her despair, 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere ; 


“ Remaining utterly confused with fears, 
And ever worse with growing time, 
And everunrelieved by dismal tears, 
And all alone in crime.” 


And if this is the fruit of pleasures that are in 
themselves innocent, when made the object of life, 
how much more bitter must be the fruit of those 
pleasures that are guilty ! 

The reflections that follow a career of pleasure 
are often as sad as could be imagined. While re- 
cently perusing a volume of poems, I was struck by 
the voluntary confession of three gay but distin- 
guished poets. Richard Savage, after a course of 
dissipation in which he had accidentally killed a 
companion im a tavern brawl, writes : 

“ Still the pale dead revives, and lives to me, 
To me through pity’s eye condemned to see. 


Remembrance vails his rage, but swells his fate, 
Grieved, I forgive, and am grown cool too late. 
. . . 


© fate of late repentance! always vain: 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 
Where shall my hope find rest ?” 

Shelley, after leading an erratic life,in which, be- 
side being a devotee to pleasure, he had promul- 
gated infidel sentiments, and brought his deserted 
wife to a suicide’s grave, writes in dejection at 
Naples : 


“ ! Ihave not hope nor health, 
calm around. 
*'Ner peace withiny nor ’ 


The sage in medi 





tro me Uist exp bas yeon dealt In another measure.” 
The petulant and wayward Churchill, in his day 

the most popular of Kasih toon’ as Byron 

says, r . 's ar 4 ' 2 “@ 

The comet of a seagon,” 











“Look back ! hi oJ 
back | « thought which borders om despais, S 


Which can the meanest of my thoughts 
Se Cates one onli’ pes ay soul ; 


And yet upon his tombstone was inscribed : 
** Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies.” 


How gloomy must be the feelings of the volup- 
tuary at the hour of death! The past a blank, the 
present wretchedness, the sable vail of the future, 
behind whose folds is the place of his inevitable 
and eternal retribution hanging before him ; what 
desolate feelings and fearful forebodings must 
disquiet his soul! “My soul,as my body,” said 
one, “lies in ruins. Remorse for-the past throws 
my thought on the future. Worse dread of the 
future strikes it back on the past. I turn and turn, 
and find no ray.” We often find such persons, on 
the eve of their departure from the world, longing 
for time. We read of some of old who wished 
inducias usque ad mane—for a truce until morning. 
“All my possessions for a moment of time,” said 
the dying Queen Elizabeth. “ Docter,I will give 
you half of what I am worth,” said Voltaire, when 
dying, “if you will give me six months’ life.” 
“ Sir, you cannot live six weeks,” replied the phy- 
sican. “Then I shall go to hell,” said Voltaire; 
bitterly, and died. “Oh, time! time!” exclaimed 
one of rank, “it is fit thou shouldst strikethy mur- 
derer to the heart. How art thou fied for ever! 4 
Oh, for a single week! I ask not for years ; though 
an age were:too little for the much I have to do.” 


Alas! alas! no longings can bring back a day of |” 


a wasted life. At the hour of death we may look 
back upon the past wishfully, regretfully, but if 
we have made it a waste, our probation will close, 
the die will be cast, heaven will be lost, and wishes 
and regrets will be alike in vain. If our life has 
been a warfare with godliness, our portion will be 
that of the ungodly. As the tree falleth so it shall 
lié. We shall reap what we have sown. 


“Let my example warn you of the fatal error 4.7) 


into which I have fallen,” said the gay Sir Francis 
Delaval, near the end of his life. “ Pursue what is 
useful; pursue what is useful!” Reader, if you 
would not make your life a curse present and 
eternal, “ pursue what is useful.” 

Butrerwortu. 


THE SABBATH IN TIMES OF TROUBLE. 


How rich a treasure to us is the rest of the Sab- 
bath in seasons of especial trouble! At all times 
we need such rest. The ordimary labors and cares 
of life are too weighty to be continuously endured. 
We should soon flag under them, and so the Sab- 
bath is thrown in to suspend them for a while, and 
leave us to rally again for their return. 

But how much more urgent the need of such a 
rest-day in such times as these. What unwonted 
burdens press uponus now. Labors how exacting ; 
cares how oppressive ; and fears more exhausting 
than both, all tax us as never before ; and each day 
would witness our fainting but for the stimulus 
which the exciting movements of the day minister 





to both our intellects and hearts. And the very # 


excitement which thus rouses us becomes the most 
effective of all agencies for our speedier and com- 
pleter prostration. So that, if long continued, the 
firmest nerves among us must give way, and. the 
stoutest brain reel; and the inevitable result’ of 
this uninterrupted pressrre would be either the 
frenzy of the tuaniac or the helplessness of idiotcy. 
Happy is he who has so learned to hallow the 
Sabbath as to leave all these pressing week-burdens 
outside its sacred inclosures. Happier still is he 
who has so habited himself to the spiritual 
exercises of the day as to draw from them, in these 4 


troublous times, all the precious comfort and hope ‘ 


which they were intended to give. 

There are two ways in which this blessed da 
has great power for good in times of trouble? it 
gives us substauitial rest from burdens, or suPPoRT 
in bearing them. And in both ways it comes as 
God’s most timely boon to us in the seasons of our 
sorest trial. 

It is no small favor to us that our Sabbath is 
literally a day of rest. It means much that botlr 
our Jaws and customs make itso. We aresubstan- 
tially freed from planning and working. We are 
not asked or expected to arrange worldly business. 
We hardly can, if we would, drive our bargains, 
or raise funds, or redeem our notes. For twenty- 
four hours these harassing necessities are not upon 
us, and were we wise we should make the most of 
our brief rest, in recovering strength and heart for 
wiser and more successful attempts on the morrew. 
Just as each night comes with its freedom of toil 
for the weary body, so the Sabbath brings this 
weekly rest trom the gathering pressure of our 
weekly care. 

But still more helpful to us is the inspiring trust 
in God which comes from a proper use of the Sab- 
bath. What lessons this day reads to us of the 
watchful care of him whose hand hath brought all 
nature on her weekly round without our aid. The 
season has advanced, and we had no haad in it. 
The gentle rain came down in the most needed 
time, while we were sleeping. The grain that we 
sowed did not germinate until we had eonsigned it 
over to God's earth and moisture and heat. The 
sweet lily at our feet God painted. The fragrant 
rose he perfumed. The bright star over our head 
he lighted. The whole world he has kept. And 
who that reads this lesson needs further proof of 
the bountiful loving-kindness of him whom this day 
leads us to adore and trust? 

And what mean the hallowed services of this 
holy day, if not that we are the children and sub- 
jects of the almighty Father, who is in them draw- 
ing out our hearts toward him? Why all this 


prayer and praise, but to assure us that we may” 


safely trust ourselves and all our most imperiled 
interests in his keeping ? 
Grant that wickedness rules the hour. Be it 


that treason seems mightier or wilier than loyalty 4 


Suppose that irreligion, for the time, lifts up defiant 
head. Allow that the friends of the Lord seem few 
and faint. Thank God, the sanctuary comes to 
teach us its better lessons of faith. 

It uplifts religion ; it asserts the supremacy of. 
God, and, under him, the triumph of what is true 
and right. It hints to us, nay, it makes us see and 
feel, that the very enlargement of the bitter curse 
which so fills our hearts with fear, is but the token 
and precurser of its speedier doom. e' 

Was not the tempted psalmist envious of 
wicked, until from the sanctuary he learned how 
swiftly as were drawn along toward their dread- 
fulend? Was it not his close communion with 
God which sustained Abraham in that most sorely- 
tried moment of his life, when with his own affee< 
tionate hand he was to inflict the deadly blow upon 
his own son, that only son of promise? And what 
but frequent converse with his God could have in- 
spired the afflicted Job with a@ faith so strong th 
he could still joyfully trust, even though he sho 
- » divine hand uplifted in vengeance against 

im : 

Even so this blessed day may bring us so near 
our Father in heaven that in our sorrow 
we may lean upon him so near that we. can con- 
fidently trust our all with him. We here find a 


safe refuge and defense—an abiding shelter and. 


covert from every storm. We shall here learn 
where we may on the morrow pillow our troubled 


head. We shall bear henee, into the thickest 


dangers of the week, our divinely-wrought shield. 
We shall go hence to dare and do all the more 
valiantly, for our God shall lead and sustain us. 


E. B. H. 
THE QUAKER BONNET. 


“T'm glad you have so neat i ; 
for a lady’s bonnet always ‘De i fea perg ede 
character,” said a sensible, highly-cultivated, mid- 
dle-aged lady toa young friend of hers who was just. 
putting on, for the second time, a newly-repaired, 





| gebriety and uniform cheerfulness ! 


pleasing. What a souvenir 
frks! Howl love it! How all the poor 
' How it teems with pictures of “ meek and 
‘quiet fpirits!” of faces all a-glow with peaceful 
eontent, and bearing the impress of habitual, chaste 
How the very 
name calls up thoughts of industry, frugality, tem- 
perance, charity, justice, and mercy! What vol- 
umes does it unfold of hidden lives of self-denial 
and Christi 

pirat Saving been with Jesus! And how plainly 


unassumingly 
words of our Savior, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even se te them!” 
Then it is a veteran soldier, too—that grave-look- 
ing, old-fashioned Quaker bonnet. For more than 
two hundred years it has stood sentinel at the 
threshold of the Society of Friends, frighting away 
all those vain women who would like to be seen in 
the train of the lowly Jesus, but are unwilling to 
help bear his cross—particularly if it will in any 
way detract from their good looks. What a pity 
other churches cannot be provided with some 
similar sentinel to keep aloof the multitudes of 
false professors with which they are in danger of 
being thronged, now that the Christian religion is 
becoming so popular. What if it is so odd as to at- 
“tact attention ?—it causes no harm thereby; it 
rouses no envy, jealousy, or other unhallowed 
emotions. The veriest villain can regard it with 
none other than feelings of respect and self-abase- 
ment; for it stands up, a meek, unobtrusive rebuke 


net is to me tho 
of good 


j to all high-handed imiquity. Vor myself, I never 


meet it without feeling strongly impressed with the 
idea that beneath it is concealed a rare and preci- 
ous gem: even “that inward adorning of the 
‘ ” that radiant jewel, “ which in the sight of 

is of great price.” Tris Imacery. 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE THREE SISTERS, 


AND THEIR THREE GRAVES. 


BY REV. H. B. OOLLINS. 

Wuen the last brief prayer was uttered—and 
oh, hew solemn it always sounds, out in the fields in 
the open air!—we all turned away, and in very 
heaviness of heart directed our steps homeward. 
e gate was closed and locked, and now there 
werd none in the little village cemetery but the 
dead. It wms the third time we had been there in 
four weeks, and each time we had come to hide 
away from mortal sight a loved one from the same 
household. There were three graves side by side— 
new graves—and in them three sisters. The foot- 
prints of weeping friends were still fresh around 
the first when those same friends came back to 
look into the dark, cold depths of another—and then 
another. 

Mattie, as she had been the first of the three to 
come into the world, was the first to go out of it. 
How could we be willing to give her up, whose 
life had been so beautiful? Was she not more 
needed on earth than in heaven? So we thought. 
The world is so dark ; the widowed mother’s home 
would be so dark. Still we could say, “Thy will 
be done!” But it was hard to say it, very hard. 
Did it not cost even the blessed One a struggle? 
And yet, because he had said it, and because 
Martha herself had said it, and said it so lovingly, 
we too could repeat the holy, faith-inspiring words 
in faltering aecents, looking heavenward through 
our tears, Thy will be done! 

I am sure now that the Christian’s dying is beane. 
tiful—mournful, it is true, in some <snse, and yet it 
is beautiful— 


‘* What rapture crowns the death-scene, when the soul 
Does but retarn in glory to its God !” 


It was so in this instance. We could see that 
Mattie, when her breathing grew fainter and faint- 
_er, and her pulse felt like a thread drawn under 
the fingers, and her brow was so cold and clammy, 
had caught sight of some blue line of shore in the 
heavenly distance, and that she heard the sweet, 
enchanting strains of angel music, and that her 
very soul, fluttering in impatient joyfulness, was 
straining its utmost powers to get free and go out 
imto tht pure air and bright sunshine of the immor- 
tal day. We could see that these things were so, 
and geeing, we felt that earth and heaven were not 
80 far apart as they seemed to be at other times. 
That was a part of the good that her dying brought 
us. And there was other good, as every follower 
of the blessed Jesus knows well enough—other 
good that the poor words of human language can 
never describe ; insomuch that when we gave her 
back to God in all her youth and beauty and love- 
Iiness and brightness and promise, we could say, 
Thy will be done! 

We all know how it is when a stricken family 
return from the burial; that there is a painful 
sense of loneliness, of vacancy, of something or 
somebody wanting; that the parlor, the dming- 
room, the family sitting-room—all the apartments 
about the dear old home—appear silent and cheer- 
less, and that this state of things will continue for 
weeks or even months. Yes, even for months, 
when the surviving members of the family gather 
around the evening fire, the memory of the dead is 
almost the first exercise of thought. And each, too, 
understands the others. Each one knows well 
enough what the others are thinking about. And 
though there may be talking, and smiling, and even 
laughing, yet each one knows that it is only an 
eflort to make the others forget, for the time being, 
what the talker himself cannot forget—that the 
family cirele is broken! 

I knew it would be so in this house, even though 
there should be no further bereavements. The 
brothers and sisters would gather around the 
cheerful hearth-stone, and in noble forgetfulness of 
their own sorrow, strive to divert their mother’s 
thoughts from the painful subject that they them- 
selves could not help thinking about. And here is 
the difficulty, afterall—Martha is cone! We may 
talk hopefully, and have bright plans and purposes 
and promises, but Martha is Gong, and not even the 
consolations of religion can make us feel that it is 
otherwise. 

And yet there were two sisters remaining—two 
beautiful, joyous girls, whose fair cheeks had felt 
the soft breathings of thirteen and fifteen springs. 
Would they not, in some measure, fill the place that 

death had made vacant? They could employ their 
| young hands in preserving the airy neatness of 
home ; in feeding the birds, and tending the flow- 
ers, and helping their mother, and doing for their 
brothers the thousand little acts of kindness that 
Martha had done; and thus, in some measure, 
| remove the pain of her absence, and restore the 
wonted joyfulness of home. And then, too, they 
could start up the old songs again. True, at first 
‘there would be a broken tremulousness of voice at 
the theught that the chief soprano was gone, but 
eir song would be all the more gentle for that, 
‘and the clear notes of the piano, mingling in sweet 
undertone, would fill all the rooms with glad, sooth- 
ing melody, as in days of other years. This was 
“now the mother’s hope ; and devoutly she had said, 
“Surely the Lord will spare me these two, that I 
may have comfort in my old age.” But it was not 
to be so. It was only a few days, a very few days 
after the first coffin had gone from the house until 
it was announced to the mother in her sick-room, 
“Ellie is gone!” That is the way it was told her 
—not “dead,” but “gone.” I need not say that the 
mother’s heart was stricken—that the wound so 
recently opened was made wider and deeper. None 
ean ever know her sufferings save those who have 
had a like experience, and such do not need to be 
told. I will only say that, as she lay there upon 
her bed with her hands clasped tightly over her 
besom, she looked up toward heaven and prayed, 
a that the burden of her prayer was, Thy will be 

ne! 

And Ellie! beautiful Ellie! so young and joyous 
and happy, whose very presence was “sunshine 
itself and gladness—Ellie, too, was indeed gone! 
Not dead, but gone; and never did child in its 
mother’s arms fall asleep more softly and more 
sweetly than did she. After she knew that it 


ie 





} must be so, she had but just time to say, “I am not 


afraid te die,” and in a few moments she had done 
with dying. There was comfort in this thought, 
that she had crossed the river where it. was nar- 


row. And we knew, moreover, that the smile that 


white, double-straw hat, trimmed claw  Ripetan pial patel tye: 


ribbon of medium width and @ beautiful shade of i 


light green. As this tidy little bonnet told ite own 


litte story of modesty, good judgment, and-a nice | There a and the youngest of 


sense of propriety, 80 other bonnets tell theirs, each 
in its own peculiar shade and But all the 
bonnets that I ever sa = bi 


"the right good, old-fashioned, erthodox Quaker bon. 


is 
yas 
, er of ‘which 1 over seam, a bars 





peu 


such love. A nobler child I have never known. 
It is easy to write that Addie was beautiful, but 
she was more than beautiful. A mere child in 
years, she was nevertheless a woman. A child in 
aes Soke 

ea in in stre in 
foree of cha Christen. And | 
now, in this hour of trial, while her own ng 
heart was ready to burst with grief, she would yet 
conceal her tears that she might comfort her 
mother! It would seem that such a one should 
have been spared ; that a merciful God would in- 
terpose and say, “It is enough.” The hardest 
human heart could scarcely prompt a lower degree 
of sympathy than that. But Iam moré and more 
convinced that it is wrong and sinful to “judge the 
| Lord by feeble sense.” I believe that the Judge of 
all the earth will do right ; that he will do right to 
every individual of human race ; and that he 
will do right always and for ever. And so, when 
* Addie, the dear only daughter, was laid upon a 
bed of sickness, I could go in the confidence of faith 
to her mother, and say to her in all sincerity and 
truthfulness, “If Addie recovers, it is well ; if she 
dies, it is well ; he doeth all things well.” 

And she did die. A third time within a double 
fortnight the crystal bars of Eden were moved to 
welcome from the same household on earth a new- 
born angel. A third time came the shromé-end the 
coffin and the hearse. A third time ttére escaped 
a faint murmur from the lips of the poor, stricken 
mother—a murmur so low now that it was scarcely 
heard save by him who hears the ravens when they 
ery unto him. It was still the same humble, con- 
fiding, help-beseeching prayer—Thy will be done! 

Thus passed away the three sisters. Side by 
side they — in the lonely grave-yard ; arm in 
arm they walk together on the shining shore. It 
must be so, for it is written, “ Blessed are-the dead 
that die in the Lord,” and it was thus they died. 
And yet we can but mourn, for if their gain is great, 
so is our loss. We miss them in the home circle, 
in the Sabbath-school,in the sanctuary. Yes, in 
the beautiful viHage chapel where they loved to 
worship God, their pastor, as well as others who 
were nearer to them on earth, will missthem. The 
church-bell will send forth its sweet ¢lijmes as in 
days ef other years, and the stilly aif of Sabbath 
morning will bear the glad, solemn music along the 
meadows and over the hills, but Martlra, Ellie, 
Addie, though they sleep near by, will not hear it, 
and when the gathering throngs meet in the house 
of God, they will not be among them. 





A STORY ABOUT THE BOYS. 
WITH SUNDRY INTERRUPTIONS, 


“ My cousin Lucilla has a family of eleven boys,” 
I was saying to‘a friend. 

“Good gracious!” vehemently exclaimed my 
companion, “what did she do with them? How 
could she live? Didn’t she sink under the inflic- 
tien ?” 

“Net atall. She lives as tranquilly and happily 
as one could wish. Really, I think her eleven boys 
are not such a cumbrous care to her as your two 
little girls are to you.” 

“Well, I am sure I cannot understand it. She 
must take to it naturally, as the—” 

“She takes to it sensibly. A noble woman she 
is ; with reason that she doesn’t lay up on the shelf 
for extraordinary occasions; but whieh she keeps 
constantly at hand for the varied emergencies of 
everyday life. She has kindly feelings, kept fresh 
and sweet by hourly ventilation; versatility of 
talent turning continually on its smooth hinge, so 
tbat it ie always available; and a pleasant voice, 
ever tuned to soft and gentle harmonies, that 
increases in richness of tone and variety of pleasing 
accords each hour of her life. She was perhaps no 
more noble a woman when she started in life, in 
the germs and elements of her character, than many 
an other. But she has improved by culture.” 

“Do you call eleven boys culture? I should 
think that of itself was enough to wear out body 
and soul, intellect, energies, patience, wits, nerves, 
muscles, will-power, and everything else.” 

“By no means. Her boys have been the means 
of making her the worthy woman that she is. 
Accepting them in the right spirit, believing that 


knowing that the mother’s work is appointed of 
God to the grandest of ends and with & sublimest 
rewards, she meekly set hersélf to her allotted 
task, and reaped its rich remuneration.” 

“But the noise, the noise ; just think of it! My 
two girls are almost enough to craze me sometimes. 
Sister Mary has three boys, and she declares they 
are a nuisance, so fullof mischief she can do no- 
thing with them.” 

“Cousin Lucilla makes up her mind to have 
noise, so that it does not annoy her. She knows 
the unbounded activity of the boey-life, and pro- 
vides for it. ‘Boys wil be boys,’ she says, and 
you can’t make them like girls. They won’t be set 
down to baby-rags, paper dolls, and wax flowers. 
They must have bat and ball, rope and hoop, kite 
and top, knife and hammer. She is right. A 
mother may try to repress these demonstrations of 
nature, and circumscribe a boy’s.amusements by 
her own tastes, and she will have continual con- 
flict, sure defeat, and abundant vexation. But let 
her put her sympathies and will on a.level with 
their predilections, and she will make them happy, 
relieve herself of a great burden, and holds the 
power to mold them as she will.” 

“But the boots and muddy feet—how her house 
must look!” 

“Her house looks as neatly ag yours ;—excuse 
me. Perhaps a little more exertion is needed to 
keep it so, but that is included in her commission, 
and she unmurmuringly accepts it. Perhaps her 
carpets wear out oftener, but that too is an una- 
voidable contingency, and she cheerfully repairs 
and replaces them. She does not leave things of 
this sort to take care of themselves, however; she 
saves herself all the expense and labor possible by 
timely plans and regulations. Her’ boys are pro- 
vided with a wood-shed and yard for work and 
play, and tools for their own special use. All the 
empty boxes are turned into their dominions to serve 
ascars and steam-beats, or for pigeon-houses and 
dog-kennels. Nails and strings ad infinitum are 
supplied. But when the work and play are over, 
then they must be gentlemen. Their caps and coats 
are hung up in the hall, their boots exchanged for 
slippers, and the knives put away in their pockets.” 

“TI hope she doesn’t live up stairs... Just to think 
of the unceasing tramp of eleveniioi¢y boys up 
stairs and down !” 

“She lives down stairs for the accommodation of 
her children ; reversing the principle adopted by 
many parents that home and its appurtenances are 
for father and mother, though to be used by the 
children as matter of necessity and under strict 
limitations. Her idea is, that the family institution, 
with all its accompaniments and , is for 
the children, and parents must make their own 
gratifieations subservient to their good. So she de- 
nies herself for the sake of the little folks, seeking 
primarily their convenience, happiness, and real 
welfare. She puts herself as it were under her 
family, to lift them up into usefulness, virtue, and 
love. Don’t you think she was wise?” 

“T don’t know. Never had such an idea in my 
life. Always thought parents first, children after- 
ward. ButI’m thinking of those boys, What does 
she do with them of an evening ?” 

“A merry troop they are; and gathered in the 
parlor of an evening, with father and mother, they 
form a picture, I will not say of qnict happiness, 
for that would be unnatural—nor of perfect happi- 
ness, for in this mortal state that would be impos- 
sible—but of true happiness. There is no want 
of occupation or amusement. As I said before, the 
play and boy manners are left outside. 
presenee of father and mether they are gentlemen 
—companions in some sense fortheir parents. Now 
look—here are piano, flute, violin, and guitar all 
ready waiting for the musical fingers,” ~ 

“Not in use all at once, I hope.” 

“Not without harmony. I tl 
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ooks and y 
there is no lack of variety of employment even for 
eleven boys in a well-regulated family. If the 
parents, chiefly the mother, know how to touch 
the spring to each individual nature, all will move 
aright. Do you remember how long you worked 
yesterday over that trunk of yours, and. couldn’t 
open it, and how instantly little Bessie opened it for 
you? ‘She had seen her father move the spring, 
and knew just where it was, so that her tiny fingers: 
did in a moment what all your strepgth could not 
perform. It is not great abilities so much as a nice 
tact that moves well such a family—and that is a 
study, an acquirement.” : 

Mothers who cannot manage their boys, who 
allow their love to sour by continual complaints 
and frettings, should look carefully at themselves, 
te see if the trouble does not exist in their heedless- 
ness or selfishness more than in the poor little 
misused fellows they are all the time finding fault 
with. You can’t prevent your vegetables or your 
dahlia bulbs from sprouting in the cellar, for the 
lifé that is within will assert itself. Neither can 
you repress the boy’s upheaving energy. Let it 
burst out, let it declare itself: seek only to give it 
right direction and proper stimulus, and it will bear 
the fruit you desire. But hold it in—ah, you can- 
not do that—but refuse te give it the proper condi- 
tions of growth, and the very vitality and capability 
of your child becomes hateful and annoyi 
mischief, and finally bears the fruit of vice bad 
crime. H. E. B. 








Selections. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE 
BORDER WAR. 


[Tue letter from Western Virginia, printed in 
another part of this paper, was written by a gentle- 
man well known here, who has for some time been 
a resident of Ceredo. The letter was addressed to 
one of his friends here, who allows us to print it. 
The writer had no thought of preparing a state- 
ment for publication when he penned the letter; 
but there are many in Worcester who feel great 
interest in the settlers of Cerede, and some who 
have relatives there. In Western Virginia and m 
some other localities the suffering and loss by this 
atrocious war on the Government are different from 
anything known or likely to be known here in 
Massachusetts. The writer of the letter 1s at pres- 
ent serving in one of the Virginia regiments at 
Parkersburg. |}— Worcester, Mass., Spy. 


Experiences of the Civil War in Western Virginia 


Parxerspure, Va., January, 1862. 

In February last, nine others and myself were 
threatened with expulsion from the “sacred soil” 
of the Old Dominion for voting for Lincoln: all 
residents of Ceredo. The coal-oil excitement for a 
time withdrew attention from us; but in May the 
war against us raged fiercer, and some of the mark- 
ed ones left for fear of violence. I had leased some 
land, and planted corn, and potatoes,and beans, and 
did not at all relish the idea of leaving. The labor 
was pleasant, though it promised no profit. I an- 
ticipated much pleasure in the new occupation of 
cultivation and harvest. Bosides this, some of my 
neighbors could not leave if they would, and being 
about in the same circumstances, I could not see 
that it was my duty to try to go away from the 
threatened danger. My courageous wife agreed 
with me that it was better to stay, for we might in 
that course do more for the good cause than in any 
other way. And it was certain that many of our 
acquaintances, natives of Virginia, who were at 
heart for the Union, needed all the encouragement 
we could afford. We decided that it was better to 
stay and “ fight it out” than to be driven away be- 
cause of our devotion to the old Government. 

In June and July the excitement was all the time 
increasing, and by the middle of the latter month 
it was publicly stated that the “ Lincolnites” of 
Ceredo must leave, and notices to that effect were 
sent tous. We sent back word to them to “ come 
on,” we were prepared for them, (but we were not, 
though,) and defied them. We had been somewhat 
encouraged in this by Union men in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, and the secessionists thought we had some 
strength unknown to them, and did not then dare 
to come to put their threats in force. 

For several weeks in the middle of summer wé 
watched every night for the coming of the indig- 
nant secessionists. They looked for us to submit 
and take the oath of allegiance to the Southern 
Confederacy, or leave. It was during this time of 
fearful peril (for we had sworn to stand by each 
other and resist to the death, if necessary) that 
everything else was forgotten. All business was 
abandoned. The farmers who had been influenced 
by our position and action, left their crops and 
joined us in consultation ana watch. They were 
made to understand that they were risking all their 
property and their lives, and perhaps the lives of 
their families, by joining us. But they pledged 
themselves willing to make the sacrifice, if need be, 
for the sake of the Union. Our fears were reason- 
ably increased by the treatment of Union men in 
the adjoining counties, and we did not hope for 
mercy. The enemy outnumbered us who would 

Jight more than three to one; yet our bold stand 
and defiant declarations kept them back. For many 
nights my wife did not retire to rest with any cer- 
tainty that she would not be aroused before morn- 
ing by the torch and bullet of the rebel guerrillas 
now organized in three different places in our own 
county, and in large numbers in the next and near- 
est county above us. A little band ef twenty-five, 
and sometimes thirty or more, when our country 
neighbors came in, stood on guard through many 
summer nights, with such arms as we could pick 
up, Waiting to resist the attack of three hundred or 
more. But I have no doubt we should have made 
a desperate resistance. Wo had become so exas- 
perated by the infamous threats of the rebels, and 
so incensed at théir conduct toward Union men up 
the country, that we all felt that it was our solemn 
duty to resist. 

Then began the organization of aregiment. One 
of the old residents was urged to take the lead in 
this ; we New Englanders pledged ourselves to sus- 
tain him. It was a fearful undertaking, but we 
had the right kind of a man to lead off, and it wag 
successful. This, however, drove away from us 
some who had acted with us only to defend our 
homes and firesides, not to begin the aggressive or 
offensive. The rebels were of course indignant 
that we should attempt to have a military force in 
the “ abolition” village of Ceredo. 

It has been one continued whirl of bustle, and 
excitement, and panic. It seems as though years 
ought to embrace the crowded events of the past 
few months. In fact, it does seem years siniod iat 
June. I remember a few scenes, a few days, and 
the balance is one confused jumble of stirring 
incidents, panics, fearfyl and energetic struggles to 
calm the popular feeling, painful and tedious night 
watchings, long rides for reconnoitering, anxious 
consultations, and frequent renewal of pledges. It 
makes me shudder to think of the danger we 
escaped. I can hardly realize that we did pase. 
through all and are yet safe, and that the dearones 
at home were permitted to remain there, when 
danger pressed so near,—and particularly since we 
have learned what nefarious plots were concocted 
for our destruction. 

Our Kentucky friends promised to aid us if we 
needed, but the large force of rebels gathering in 
the back part of our county, and the organization. 
of the Jenkins cavalry company in Cabell county, 
frightened our Kentucky friends more than us, 
Three hundred and fifty, with two energetic lead- 
ers, were all prepared to come down to our place 
and “fix things up” on the night after the day 
that a Kentucky regiment of Union troops landed 
in Guyandotte, ten miles from us. That regiment 
drove our would-be destroyers back. Some of 
them went to aid in driving the “ invader from the 
sacred soil,” and the sharpest of the rebel leaders. 
—the one who planned the “ cleaning out of Ceredo” 
—was killed. When we got a little stronger, we took 
prisoner the other of the rebel leaders, and sent 
him to Columbus, where he now is safe enough. 
This incensed the cowardly crew, but the audacity 
of the act yet kept them away from us. We con- 
tinued to take prominent rebels as prisoners when- 
ever we could find them. We were much aided 
by a sharp, cute young man from Ohio, (Yankee 
by birth,) who had been in service on the frontier, 
who is quick-witted, brave, and cunning. 

Our stand and our danger excited the interest of 
friends in Ohio and along the borders, and they 
took hold heartily to aid us. The new state 


administration h of us, and felt our influence, 
and Gov. Pierpont has done all in his power to 
help. ‘We elected the members of the con- 


vention, a delegate to the legis) ature, and a member 
of Congress, in our county. This was doing better 





than any county in the state, except two or three 
near Wheeling, for the Union cause. [I say “we” 


position, prefers solitaire There are plenty of good 
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in speaking of this, beéause there Were so few of 
us, and I did helpsome.) 
‘While the recruiting was going on we were all 


‘the time in danger, and before the regiment was 


half full -we men out constantly on the scout, 
either to hunt rebels among the hills, or to guard 
Union men’s property away from our camp. While 
eur men were @ prisoners and running the 
scamps from hill to hiding-place, the Union men in 


‘Cabell eounty were rode over rough-shod. Every 


one who had a shot-gun or rifle, or a grain of 
powder, was robbed. The robbers also took beef 
and corn, and the Union men in that county said 
not a word, for fear of faring worse. The few who 
dared to say anything were driven away or killed. 
Two others wers shot, but recovered, and are now 
in the Union army. One who had always main- 
tained the right of a Virginian, clinging to the old 
Government, was called to his door one morning 
by some of Jenkins’s cowardly crew, and shot dead 
—four of the assassins shooting at once. In our 
county, young men who were out of the reach of 
‘Our protection were forced into the rebel army. I 
cannot describe with what a high hand many out- 
rages were perpetrated—how heartléss and cruel, 
and with how little sense of honor these “chival- 
rous southrons” committed numerous wrongs upon 
loyalists, upon their rights, liberty, and property. 
However, every prominent secessionist in our 
county has been killed or taken prisoner. 

is is some consolation, though it does not com- 
pensate for the suffering of loyal men. But I shall 
get tedious and lose sight of my point. I will be 
brief now. I entered the army as a private, deter- 
mined tobe useful. I was put where it was thought 
I could be of most use, and have been constantly 
and ceaselessly engaged. My duties have not 
prevented my making some observations of the 
character and the moral effect of our enterprise. 

How curiously (to me it seems) has this matter 

“Operated. The Northerner and Virginian, it a 
peared, never could affiliate. They never did. It 
‘was plain that a Yankee never would be respected 
by the Virginian; from the most ignorant to the 
‘most cultivated, there was the same inborn preju- 
dice. If common courtesy and the studied polite- 
ness of the educated man (Virginian) led him into 
sociableness and cordiality of friendly intercourse 
for a time, he would all at once assume a coldness, 
as though he had forgot himself and dome wrong. 
Among the ignorant it was still more unpleasant. 
But now it is all changed. They now seem to 
think we are of one nation. Weare all. brothers. 
‘We should all be united. We should help each 

Other. We should not remember that one was from 
a free state, and another was born in a slave state. 
This is of the Union men. The secessionists hate 
us more, if possible, and hate their neighbors who 
have joined us still worse! Nothing else, it ap- 

rs to me, could ever have destroyed this preju- 
ice. And to us, who have seen this inveterate 
prejudice, this appears strange. Is itloveof country, 

-Or is it the danger? Who ean tell? 

I have seen a friend and comrade (our major) 
With whom I messed and tented, while out in the 
mountains, killed by the guerrillas in ambush ; I 
shave seen seven of our men at once, gory and stark, 
in death by battle ; I have seen eight poor fellows 


carried off by sickness, and know of two good men 


who were shot by comrades in quarrels; I have 
seen three poor fellows agonized by wounds, and 
several of the enemy laid low ; and witnessed many 
scenes in this brief time which I had never ex- 
pected to see—altogether a great deal of the worst 
of the “ horrors of war,” and mingled with the sol- 
diers who are roughest and hardest, and heard their 
talk and their nonsense. Instead of feeling as 
though I had been hardened, or had become callous 
to the suffering of men and the cruelties of war, it 
seems as though the best feelings were sharpened. 
I know men who never before appeared to have any 
real and natural love for their families, manifest 
the best and most encouraging aspects of fraternal 
affection—the most delicate and tender love for 
friends and families—since this war commenced. 
Men who were before so rough as to appear totally 
unconscious of the best feelings of cultivated na- 
tures, manifest that tender and affectionate regard 
for their wives which we expect to see only among 
the most enlightened and harmonious families. 
The natives are very rough and uncultivated. The 
war does them good! Soitseems tome. This is 
my question: Why is it? How would you ex- 
plain it? How is it possible that civil war, where 
there is so ~y awful tragedy, and wherein 
neighbor will shdot neighbor, to say nothing of 
the lesser wrongs and outrages, will improve men 
generally? While they talk so glibly of this one 
and that one of their acquaintance who are rebels, 
as deserving to be shot, they seem to be progressing 
in other reapectd. They become less selfish; more 
confiding, more generous, more considerate, and 
better men, I think, altogether. And this while we 
have not the best discipline in our regiment, and 
there is none too little whisky in camp. Is it love 
for country? Is it that the Union is in danger, or 
that their families are in danger? Would this last 
produce such an effect? Or is it that the love for 
country is such a great and noble virtue that it in- 
creases other good qualities in men? 


BENEVOLENCE OF MR. BURKE. 


Att who knew Burke must have been aware 
that benevolence was with him almost a passion. 
The feeling was kept in pretty strict regulation by 
the influence of a discerning judgment; it was not 
allowed to bubble over on the appearance of every 
Object of visible. destitution, as in the case of his 
countryman, Goldsmith. But no mancould exceed 
Burke in sympathy for the really distressed. 

The following stories of a hero, a painter, and a 
poet, serve to put this in a clear light. And first of 
the hero. One afternoon, while Burke was yet an 
unknown man, chancing to stroll in St. James’s 
Park with a Mr. Bodly, a lawyer who had been in 
Caleutia, there came up to Burke (not to Bodly) a 
timid leoking little fellow, with keen eyes; and, 
after making his humble submission to the two 
gentlemen, he told Burke that he wished to inquire 
of Mr. Bedly, whom he had seen in Calcutta, and 
who was Burke’s companion at the time, of his 
own father’s welfare. Having done so, Emin en- 
tertained the two gentlemen, on their way down 
the Strand, with a sketch of his life. He was an 
Armenian of good family, who, with his father, had 
been compelled to take refuge in Calcutta from the 
storms of persecution which raged among his native 
mountains. Here, for the first time, he witnessed 
the effects of European civilization. Perceiving, 
with the glance of something very like genius, that 
England was born for empire, he was seized with 
an irresistible desire to visit that distant country, 
the mother of the arts, of e,andof war. This 
little brown Asiatic, of eighteen, worked his way 
to England, and his heart bounded as his feet 
touched English soil on the stairs of Wapping. 
Now he was a menial servant, anon he was a 
bricklayer, then he became a porter, and again he 
Was a copying clerk. Still he hungered for knowl- 
edge. His father sent him £60 on conditien that 
he would return to Calcutta; but the boy said he 
had yet much to learn, and sent this £60 back to 
India! Had anything like this youth’s heroism 
and devotion in pursuit of a noble cause yet met 
Burke’s cars out of the pages of romance? By the 
time the narrative had reached this point, Bodly 
the ‘lawyer had gone, and the two sat in Burke’s 
humble rooms, in the neighborhood of the Temple. 
Burke took out half a guinea, and said, “ Upon my 
honor this is alll have at present ; please accept 
it.” But he had to do with as noble a spirit as his 
own. Showitg Burke in return three guineas and 
a half, remarked, “I am worth this much ; it 
will not be honest to accept of that!” The Ar- 
menian subsequently learned the art of war, dis- 
tinguished himself in eighteen skirmishes on the 
Continent, and was the first man to fire the French 
ships near St, Male. He afterwards returned to 
his native hills; but the ignorance, jealousy, and 
selfishness of the Armenians his sanguine 
spirit, and he settled down at Calcutta a sadder 
and, it may be also, a wiser man. Emin’s antobi- 
ography, which is very rare, possibly because “the 
age of chivalry is gone,” may be seen as it was re- 
vised by Sir William Jenes, London, 1792. 

The story of the painter is soon told. Burke 
rescued James Barry literally from the forecastle of 
a Dublin merchantman, He brought him to Eng- 
land, sent him to Italy, where his own narrow in- 
come helped to support him, wrote him fatherly let- 
ters when abroad, established him in London ; and 
after all this the impracticable temper of Barry 
made him quarrel with his best friend. The 
painter's selfish ingratitude is a standing reproach, 
surpassed only by that ef Goneril and Regan in 
King Lear. 


Nor is the tale of the longer in the telling. 
George Crabbe, an Boot wobe assistant omy a 
fishing hovels of Aldborough, came up to London, 
With the roar of the German Ocean in his ear, and 
- sounds of a higher music making melody in his 


eart. He wrote to Lord North, he supplicated 
Thurlow, he praised Shelburne in verse but all 
a on stared him in the face. 














He wrote to Burke, who pronounced him a 
“true poet.” From that day henceforth his for- 
tune was made. He afterwards became Reverend 
George Crabbe, who is known in all our house- 
holds as a true, if not an elevated poet ; as one in 
whom homely pathos atones for the want of ideal 
excellenee.— North British Review 





THR SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEETING. 


Tue anniversary meeting in aid of the American 
Sunday-school Union, at the Pearl-street church, 
Sunday evening, was crowded from the pulpit steps 
to the outer porch, and hundreds went away, unable 
to obtain admittance. Nelson Kingsbury, Esq., 
presided. Addresses were made by H.C. Trum- 
bull, the state Sunday-school missionary, and Rev. 
Mr. Beadle; and Stephen Paxson, the Western 
Sunday-school missionary, related some of his ex- 
periences. At thirty years of age he was coaxed 
by his little girl to attend a Sunday-school, the first 
he ever heard of. He liked it, learned to read, be- 
came a teacher, was converted, and felt anxious to 
establish more Sunday-schools for the benefit of 
neglected children in the West. For the past thir- 
teen years he has devoted his whole time to it—has 
established 1,061 new schools, and materially aided 
over 1,000 more ; riding his pony, “ Robert Raikes,” 
over 63,000-miles in the accomplishment of his 
useful work. His graphic and sometimes amusing 
narration was listened to with great interest. 

One of.the incidents related by Mr. Paxson was 


one of his pioneer Sunday-school gatherings in a 
back county of Missouri—call it Smith county, if 
you please—he gave an opportunity for any persons 
present to express their opinions. A tall, lank, 
loosely-jointed, cadaverous man arose and said, 
jerking his finger at the missionary : 

“T know that chap. I’ve seen him afore. I 
used to live down in (something) county, in Illinoy, 
an’ he along ’n started a Sunday-school. 
Says I, ‘ Wife, less move away from yere. I dono 
nothin’ about Sunday-schools, but I hate’em. When 
Sunday-schools come, game gets scurce.’ Well, 
we moved over to Pike county, Missoury. Ben 
thar about two year, an’ that chap come along and 
started another Sunday-school. 

“Says I, ‘ Wife, that chap’s around agin, and it’s 
time for ug@fo start.’ We come up here to Smith 
county, an’ We ha’n’t been here a year, an’ that 
chap’s around agin, startin’ more Sunday-schools. 
If I was to move to the furtherest corner o’ Orry- 
gon, I’d ’speet to see that chap along in less ’n a 
year, startin’ a Sunday-school. I give it up, an’ 
I’m goin’ in for Sunday-sehools. I guess they’re 
pooty good things, an’ I’ll fetch all my boys—seven 
on ’em.”—Hartford Press. . 





PATRIOTISM OF THE CLERGY AND 
-THEIR FAMILIES. 


Tue clergy now, as in the Revolution, are most 

triotic men. It is stated that Rev. Dr. H. G. O. 

wight of Constantinople, who was killed in Ver- 
mont last week, by a car being blown from the track, 
has two sons in the army, one an officer and the 
other a chaplain. He has long been a missionary 
of the American Board at Constantinople, and was 
regarded as one of the most devoted and accom- 
plished of that self-sacrificing body of clergy. He 
has been resident there thirty years, and it is quite 
probable that his sons, now in the army, were born 
in the Turkish empire. Rev. Dr. Tyng of New 
York has two sons also battling for the Stars and 
Stripes; and Rev. Dr. Gillette, of the Baptist 
Church, has just welcomed back his son, who was 
taken at Bulk Run. He had been some months in 
arebelprison. Rev. Dr. Sprole of Newburg had a 
most promising son early in the ranks, who re- 
turned home with the 7th Regiment and died from 
the effects of exposure. Dr. S. was chaplain at 
West Point some years since, from whence he was 
most summarily dismissed by Jeff. Davis, without 
either warning or explanation.— Newark Daily. 





DAVID ON THE REBELLION. 


Proressor Park of Andover has a paper in The 
Bibliotheca Sacra for January which is curious,if not 
in all respects convincing, and will be likely to fall 
in with popular sentiment. It is on the “ Impreca- 
tory Psalms viewed in the light of the Southern Re- 
bellion.” The title would have been as well re- 
versed, and made to read: The Southern Rebellion 
viewed in the light ofthe Imprecatory Psalms. The 
writer brings his usual ability to the subject, and 
defending “the temper of the psalmist in his im- 
precations?’ Bekdly dismiswes, in the consideration 
of the present ¢xigency, all false and rose-water 
philanthropy. While we are averse to that rarify- 
ing process of Biblical interpretation which sees a 
direct application of prophecy or other Scripture to 
every event of human life, it is certain that we may 
find there the guidance of universal principles, and 
even, in most cases, of closely corresponding expe- 
riences, With the general tone of Professor Park’s 
article, which is nervous, manly, Christianly, and 
patriotic, we heartily concur. He says, in effect, 
let the wicked and rebellious be destroyed, even 
though their children be fatherless, and their wives 
widows, that the whole land perish not. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, upon an incident which will be 
of historic interest, daguerreotypes the almost unan- 
imous feeling of the North upon the occasion : 

‘*One day when the army of the rebels was reported and be- 
lieved to be within a march of thirty hours of Washington ; when 
the bridges were burned and the railways demolished, the wires 
of the telegraph cut so that the friends of our Union could afford 
no relief, nor even transmit a message to their civil fathers ; when 
the city of Balti had inaulted and stoned and butchered our 
soldiers, our neighbors, our friends ; and in her streets the life of 
our President elect had just been deemed insecure, the query re- 
verberated through New England: ‘What can be done?’ The 
spontaneous answer was: ‘Through Baltimore.’ Theark of God 
must be rescued. The archives of the nation must be preserved. 
The temple of virtue must be kept inviolate. The jewels of our 
fathers must not be vilely cast away. ‘Through Baltimore,’ was 
the thrilling watch-word of generous men and pitying women and 
weeping children. And as I stood in a crowd before a public edi- 
fice in one of our commercial capitals, suddenly I saw a placard 
hung out on the wall, ‘ Baltimore is to be shelled this day.’ ‘We 
are glad of it,’ was_the instant shout of sober men, considerate 
men, humane men,» They knew the horrors of the bombardment. 
Some of them had propeity which would be destroyed by it. But 
the salvation of the a ae is the controlling idea, The tri- 
umph of freedom throughout the world—that fs the dominant 
thought. In the cannonading of that town, the hearts of many in- 
nocent women will be wrung with anguish ; many defenseless babes 
will be torn away from all that might solace their coming years. 
But the hope of the world is in the prosperity this land. ‘We 
are glad of it,’ was the irrepressible shout. Itcame up from the 
depths of civilized humanity. It came from men, not a3 individ- 
uals, but as the representatives of the race. It came from the con- 
stitution of the hugan soul. ‘We are glad,’ not at the tears and 
heartaches of misgtiiged citizens, but ‘ glad’ at the triumph of 


principle, the victory of right, the rolling onward of the chariot of 
law through or over every impediment.” 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Awrtt Catamiry—Two Hunprep anp Twenty 
Persons Burigp Attve.—The most frightful catas- 
} trophe which British mining has presented is now 
filling the English mind. Two hundred and twenty 
men and youths buried alive, and all—all perished, of 
famine and poisonous air, at Hartley Colliery! Egress 
from the pit was prevented by the fall of a huge iron 
beam of twenty tuns down the shaft, carrying huge 
ruin with it The most heroic and persevering ex- 
ertions were made, amidst great dangers, to reach 
the entombed ; butinvain. The awfal and agonizing 
suspense exterded from Saturday till Thursday. It 
is already Known that there are 103 widows and 257 
fatherless young children ; on behalf of whom prompt 
measures will be taken. At a meeting held at Dur- 
ham yesterday $20,000 were subscribed. The Queen 
has been greatly distressed by this awful event, and 
has sent two kind messages to the bereaved, by which 
they were much affected, Dr. Baring, the Bishop of 
Durham, and many clergymen and ministers, are 
visiting these desolated humble homes. W. 


SEARCHING BOR Recorps or tHe Deap.—This day 
(Monday) has been one of uninterrupted quietude, 
and there is scarcely anything to report. The 
machinery at the pit is motionless, and no one is 
allowed to pany to the high —™ without paying 
sixpenét toward the Relief Fund. There was, how- 
ever, a single proceeding that is invested with inter- 
est, and that was the searching by widows and other 
friends among a heap of miners’ cartridge and candle 
boxes that had been brought from the pit, to obtain, if 
possible, those which had belonged to the de 














something fike this: After talking to the people at | 








Brocxabe or rue Sperexin Poers.—A littie more 
than a month ago everybody cried out that Ameri¢a 
sé forcing us into a war. And now it seems, 


i responses, 

done their utmost to test and to excite public ff 
eee Oe aes. No wonder that in Salford Mr. 

assey found a sufficient number of people, suffering 
— 7 ecm ee a re of commercial distress, 
re jo embrace any views or to adopt any expedient 
which seemed likely to alleviate for phere 
present evil. It would be wrong to blame with any 
very great severity those who would adopt such & 
pelicy under the pressure of such a temptation. 
Those who have to think about their daily oe 
very likely to forget to-morrow’s bread, content. 
they can secure enough to satisfy their immediate 
wants. But to the statesman to-morrow’s bread ad 
ane ows pe ought phage much a care as to- 

ay’s. Eve y capable of exercising the 
influence—and who does not exert pat amar d 
—upon the affairs of the country—above all, men in 
the position of Mr. Massey—should seek to look at 
the subject, not merely in the light of present misery, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





p clpally in view ; and the 


Russtan Apvayce rowarp [yp1a.— 
treme western city subject to Chinese au 
establish seer 


| frontier, ané@ distant at least 500 miles from the near- 


est point of the Punjab by any road practicable either 


‘to ene ob the march of treops. Moreover, it 
remains y 


be seen whether Russia will be able 
to realize the right which has been conceded to her in 
her With China. That she is herself anxious 
to ‘factories among the natives of Central 
Asia for the purposes of trade, and with a view to 
the gradual extension of her political influence, is 
notorious. The recent missions of Ignatief to Bok- 
hara, and of Khannikoff to Herat, had that end prin- 
ressure which she con- 
stantly exerts upon the Turcoman tribes of the 
Caspian, on the one side, and on the Rion of Khiva 
and Kokand, upon the other, testifies to her restless 
craving for an advance. But the actual results 
during the last thirty years have been by no means 
eommensurate with the means she has employed, or 
with the eagerness she has displayed. With the ex- 
ception of the small island of Ashoor-ada, off Aster- 
abad, and the position of Ak-Musjid on the Jaxartes, 


but in the light of the large future opening before us, f (and possibly, also, Kangrod, near the mouth of the 


Of course there will be persons of one idea, persons 
who believe that on an immediate supply of cotton 
the welfare and greatness of the country depend, per- 
sons as “ wide awake as the mousing owl” to every 
possible pretext for war with the North or invasion 
of Northern rights, and yet deaf as an adder to all the 
evils which such a war would bring in its train...To 
such persons we have nothing to say. They are like } 
all other persons of one idea, and must be allowed to 
go on their own way. There are persons whe believe 
that their own particular pill or powder is the cure 
for every disease, persons who believe that their own 
particular crotchet is the only way to social happiness 
—there are medical fanatics, musical fanatics, social 
fanatics, sectarian fanatics, incapable of getting their 
souls out of a certain rut of ideas, in which they are 
obliged, as by an overruling necessity, to run all their 
lives. With such men it is best not to argue. 
cannot convince them, and they cannot convince youj 
so that except a few angry words on both sides, 
nothing is very likely to come of it. Like the several 
gazers on the chameleon, they have seen the thing 
in different lights from other people, and nothing will 
persuade them that other people are not wrong. But 
there are still people enough left, who, notwithstand- 
ing all the fiery wine of the London press, have suffi- 
cient self-command, and are steady enough in their 
intellectual walk, to reason calmly on this matter, 
and to look the position full in the face. To such 
persons the knowledge that we are suffering incong, 
venience is not of itself sufficient to make them spring 
at the first apparent remedy without ever inquiring 
whether they are not leaping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. They must be convinced that the remed 
is a remedy, and that it is not a remedy worse than 
the disease. 

Now the objection which first strikes any inquiring 
mind to the course of action proposed by Mr. Massey 
is that it is no remedy at all. The Southern Ameri- 
cans have no cotton, or but little cotton, in a condi- 
tion fit for sending to market, and even if they had, 
they have few hands left to take charge efit. There 
never was a country in which so large a proportion 
of the free inhabitants was under arms. Almost 
every slaveholder is with the army on the Potomac, 
or with some of the other armies scattered over the 
immense frontier dividing the two rival communities. 
The number of hands that could be spared to clean 
the cotton, which for the most part is lying in the 
dirty state in which it was originally gathered, to 
pack it, and to prepare it for market, is not sufficient 
to keep the mills of South Lancashire going for a sin- 
gle week. Besides, when people talk of breaking a 
bleckade, they ought to remember that it is not in the 
power of any nation by simply refusing to recognize a 
blockade immediately to lay the blockaded port open. 
We have before given proofs that the blockade of the 
Southern ports, though not perfect, is on the whole 
effective. If ships run the blockade, and run it pretty 
frequently, yet a tremendous blow has been struck at 
the commerce of the Southern ports. Most vessels 
are kept from adventuring, external nations are 
unable to get what they want from within, and the 
people within are unable to get what they want from 
without. England cannot get its cotton. The South 
cannot get European arms. Yet, as each is in great 
want of this special thing, every inducement which 


Why, then, is the usual channel of supply and demand 


Oxus,) Russia has made no territorial advance what- 
ever toward India since the publication of Sir John 
M’Neill’s famous pamphlet on the Progress of Russia 
in the East. She has, it is true, repeatedly endeavor- 
ed to push on both by negotiation and by military and 
naval means; but she has been baffled in almost 
every instance; and as each year increases the dis- 
trast with which she is viewed by the nations who 
inhabit along her southeastern frontier, while it 
diminishes her own powers of offense, we may feel, 
it would seem, tolerably secure against her possible 
interference with us in India. 

, Of Kashgar we shall learn somewhat more when 
we receive poor Adolphe Schlagentweit’s journal. 
He is the only European who is known to have 
visited the city since the days of Marco Polo; but ali 
native report leads us to believe that the Chinese 


You,> bold the place by a most precarious tenure ; that the 


Uzbegs and Andejanees, in fact, frequently expel 
their “ Celestial’ masters, and reassert their own in- 
dependence ; and that Russia will thus have to rely 
‘on her own power or her own address, if she is 
seriously bent on carrying out the provision of the 
Treaty of Peking, which gives to her the right of 
ee a factory at Kashgar.—Cor. of London 
imes. 


Pexinc.—At the date of the last advices from China, 
Dr. Lockhart was fairly established in the capital, 
and had got his hospital into working order. A house 
‘adjoining the British Legation, which the suite of the 
Prussian Minister tried, but did not find to their mind, 
has been purchased by the representative of the 
British Government, and rented to Dr. Lockhart on 
ndition that he puts it in repair and makes such 
alterations as may be needed at his own expense. As 
the premises are walled in, and, besides house and 
offices, comprise a quadrangle with rooms all round, 
they are well suited for hospital purposes, and in the 
course of a few weeks the Doctor was able to open 
his doors and invite patients, who soon found their 
. way to his advising room. 


Roruscuity’s Wir.—During the stormy days of 
1848, two stalwart mobocrats entered the bank of the 
late Baron A. Rothschild, at Frankfort. “ You have 
millions on millions,” said they to him, “ and we have 
nothing; you must divide with us.” “ Very well: 
what do you suppose the firm of De Rothschild is 
worth?” “ About forty millions of florins.” “Forty 
millions you think, eh? Now there are forty millions 
of people in Germany ; that will be a florin apiece. 

_Here’s yours.” 


FRANCE IN THE Exnisitiox.—Every portion of space 
eccupied by France in the Exhibition of 1862, whether 
in the picture-galleries or in the industrial sections, 
is tobe carpeted. Mirrors and girandoles will be hung 
in every available position, and the great court which 
has been assigned to them in the southwestern part 
of ‘the building will be hung with curtains stretched 
from columu to column, shutting off this portion from 
the rest of the building, and, in effect, rendering it a 
} distinct exhibition. 


Tur Avsrrian Prenat Cope.—The Gazetle du 
Danube of Vienna observes : 
“‘ The new penal code, drawn up by the Ministry of Justice, is 
completed. As to the course of procedure, it has been decidd®io 
| maintain the right of appeal even for the provinces where trial by 
jary has not been introduced. The most important feature is, that 


possess the institution of the jury or not, will for the future have a 


high prices could offer is placed before the merchant. brs different countries represented in the Reichsrath, whether they 


interrupted? This very fact is surely sufficient 
answer to those who maintain that the blockade is a 
mere paper blockade, illegal on the face of it because 
of its ineffectiveness. A blockade so real as to 
deprive a powerful army of suitable weapons and to 
keep the mills of Lancashire working less than half 
time, is far too effective for both parties, instead of 
being so inefiective as the Southerners in America and 
some newspaper writers in England try to persuade 


nal code exactly the same in all other respects. Ag to this pro- 
Sect, it is chiefly based on the excellent laws of 1850, but the late 
revision has intrduced many improvements derived from the ex- 
perience of the last ten years and the recent progress of legislative 
science.” 
EE 
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us. If England determines to violate international 


) good faith, and to set aside the Northern blockade, is@ ¢ 


will not be because the blockade is ineffective, but 
because it is a great deal too effective for our national 
convenience. 

The remedy, then, besides being unjust, is wholly 
inadequate. It would in no sense meet the disease. 
Bui like some medicines known in the quack-medic- 
inal world, while it would not meet the existing 
disease, it would be very likely to bring on another 
and far worse disease. A war with the North, even 
though the North should never again amalgainate 
with the South, would be a fearful calamity. It 
would render our commerce with the South for a 
time highly precarious ; but this is only one, and by 
no means the greatest, of the evils it would bring 
along with it. We are anxious to break the blockade 
in order to buy cotten and restore our commerce. 
But which section of the Union is the best customer ? 
Is the South, always poor and kept down by the ruin- 
ous system of slavery? Or the North, the richest 
country, next to our own, in the world? And what is 
the best way of restoring commerce? To beggar our 
best customer and ourselves by a war equally unin- 
telligible and endless? If we wear out our own 
resources by war, we shall have little to sup- 
ply. If we wear out their resources by war, 
they will have nothing to pay for what we 
can supply. A more suicidal policy, as far as 
our commercial interests are concerned, could 
hardly be conceived. But besides, are the feelings 
kindled by war such as to induce trade? Are not 
wars and national enmities the fathers of protective 
tariffs, and all those other devices by which trade is 
hindered, friendly intercourse prevented, mutual 
antipathy maintained, and the seeds of future con- 
flicts sown? Here, as elsewhere, justice and gener- 
osity are the best policy. The selfishness which 
would seize on idle pretexts for crippling a neighbor 
is very apt to overreach itself. And never has there 
been a more signal instance of overreaching one’s 
self than would be furnished by the adoption of so 
short-sighted, so unjust, so unfriendly a course, as 
the pariisans of the South, or others who without 
being partisans of the South have insensibly adopted 
the Southern policy, are now endeavoring to force 
upon us.—Lecds Mercury, Jan. 25. 


Sarx.—There is in the English channel a wonderful 
little island, three miles long and a mile and a half 
across at the widest part, entirely surrounded by steep 
cliffs some two hundred and fifty or three pamieod 
feet high, the whole of which, without exception, re] 
composed of granitic and porphyritic rock.’ One 
would say, looking at the walls of rock surrounding 
it, that the waves, angry and powerful as they might 
be, would here have little effect. They must beat 
against the granite in vain. Except here and there, 
where a soft vein occurs, the rock is all hard. There 
is no mixture of modern water-deposited limestone or 
sandstone—no beds of yielding clay or treacherous 
sand ; no loose rocks or decomposable material. All 
is granite, or hornstone, or porphyry, or some of those 
other rocks recognized by geologists as among the | 
most indestructible. But what is the fact? Of all. 
places within easy access there is none like Sark for 
caverns—nowhere in the history of thé origin and en- 
largement of one great class of caverns more manifest 
—nowhere is granite more clearly the slave of water, 
performing all its behests, helping to subjugate com- 
pletely the very class of rocks to which it belongs, the. 
broken rocks themselves working incessantly and 
actively with the waves, helping to tear into shreds 
and carry away as mud and sand all that is hardest 
and mest durable.—From “ Caverns and their Con— 
tents.” 


Frvpatism Rampant.—The feudal feeling is not al- 
together extinct in the country. Its existence came 
out curiously enough in the Court of Cemmon Pleas 
on Saturday last. The Duke of Beaufort and Lord 
Ashburion have a dispute about the right of shooting 
on one of the Welsh hills in the county of Breeon. 
The duke’s family, we need not say, have been recog- j 
nized for centuries as the lords of the district ; Lerd 
Ashburton is but the creation of yesterday. His lerd- 
ship feels the disadvantage ed a which this places 
him among the Welsh farmers, and he therefore ap- 
plied to the Common Pleas for a change of the venue 
i mye Me he “4 have a better 
chance of obtaining a fair jury. court granted 
a rule nisi—London Times. 7 


Papers read: 1, A Journey in Eastern from 
Mombas to Kiléma, and ascent of Kilimanj 4 
Richard Thornton, Esq.; communicated by Sir | 


Po, with N. B. 
Bedingfield, R.N., F.R.G.S., and Dr. BN. 


SENT BY MAIL, , 
¢ Me pay expected antil received, read, and spproved. 


Ist. Dr. 8. 8. Frron’s Six Leorvunes on the Canses, Prevention, 
and Cgre of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseasés, and Male and 








THE HORACE WATERS’ PIA 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE and T. GILBERT & 
2 instruments 





MA®0n & HAMLIN’S NEW HARMONIUM ! 


For Scuoois, VILLace aes ETC. 
THE SCHOOL RMONIUM. ICE $80. 


Loud-voiced and Low-; x 


reulars any 
MASON BROTHERS, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, Sole Agents 
in New ) ayy & 5 NY pear | geet Boston, —_ 
tS New Yor gency, Nos. 5 ercer street, (oppos 
Howard, MASON BROTHERS, 
QS TEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 8 and 84 Walker street, pear Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Weasrs, Sternway & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every respect. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 


buy another I should certainly go to your rooms again.” —Haner 
Waxp Brecser. = 


EDUCATION. 
F,PUCATIONAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 


No. 5 Beekman strect, New Kork. 

Rev. Grorce G. Saxz, A.M. Rey. James A, Server, A.M. 

This Agency will, as heretofore, farnish Families and Schools 
with competent Teachers ; Teachers, as far as practicable, with 
situations ; Parents and Students (gratuitously) with accurate 
information concerning schools and colleges; negetiate the pur- 
chase and sale of schools and school property ; fill orders for all 
articles pertaining to the complete fitting up of a first-class school ; 
and also supply 

BOOKS, 


school, theological, and miscellancous, @¢ WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Special attention given to selection of books for Sabbath-school 
and other libraries. Stationery, gold pens, etc., sold at the lowest 














rates 
PIANOS, 
Organs, Melodeons, and Guitars, from the best aiakers, furnished 
at & LARGE Discount from regular prices, fully WARRANTED. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, Globes, etc., selected with 
care, and sold at manufacturers’ prices ; also 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Oil Paintings, Engravings, Stereoscopic Views and Instruments, 
Having practical knowledge of the Fine Arts, we can serve parties 
at @ distance to their entire satisfaction. 
SALE AND PURCHASE OF SCHOOLS. 
Parties wishing to sell or to purchase Schools and Schooi Prop- 
erty will find it to their inreREsT as well as convenience to con- 


sult our Agency. 
PERIODICALS, 
Scientific, Literary, and Religious ; The Eclectic, and many other 
magazines ; also Finkle & Lyon’s 
SUPERIOR SEWING-MACHINES 

(the best in use) furnished to Ministers, Teachers, and Schools at 
& LARGE DISCOUNT. 

ce Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools are requested to 
send us their Catalogues and Circulars, Letters of inquiry, in- 
closing a stamp, will be promptly answered. All orders MusT BE 
accompanied with the cash. 

REFERENCES.—ev. 8. H. Tyng, D.D., A. D. Smith, D.D., 
New York; R. S. Storrs, Jr., D.D., and Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 


Brooklyn. 

Address SAXE & SKINNER, 

No. 5 Beekman street, New York, 
MINISTERIAL AGENCY. 

At the suggestion of influential parties we have consented to 
act a Medium between Ministers desirimg a settlement and 
Chufches seeking a pastor. A reasonable charge will be made for 
satisfactory psa Aad rendered, For particulars address as abore, 
inclosing a stamp. 





PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Brooklyn Hights.—In announcing the commencefhent of the 
next Term on the 6th February, the Trustees beg leave to call the 
attention of the public to the unusual facilities for Educatiou 
offered in their commodious building, complete apparatus, and 
ample instruction in reading, composition, modern languages, 
drawing, painting, etc., as well as in the higher departments of 
literature and science. 
Pupils from abroad can find in the family of Prof. Eaton all the 
comforts of a well-regulated Christian family. 
J. W. HARPER, Secretary. 
_For Circulars address A, CRITTENDEN, Esq., Principal. 


ORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, WASHING- 
ton co., N. ¥.—Best-sustained boarding seminary in the 
state. Seven years established. Brick buildings—for ladies and 
mtlemen. !‘ teachers. Superior advantages to prepare for bus- 
ness, for teaching, v: vo, liege. Militaay drill. $36 prepays for 
14 weeks, common English Wn2pches, with board, fuel, washing, 
and room furnished, (except carpet and breakables.) Spring term 
March 27, For circular and rooms, addvest Rev, Joseph E, King. 


HIGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURSGH, N. Y., 
for Civil and Military Education, under the- direction of 
Rev. C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor George W. Greene; M.A., and 








Dee. 9, 1861. 


ROOKLYN JUVENILE HIGH SCHOOL, 
No. 189 Washington strect, mear Concord.—The Winter 
Term will commence on Monday, Noy. 16, 1861. This School 
@as orgenized in May, 1@54,-and has success fir on 
since that peried. It is especially désigned for Boys» under 
twelve years of age, and is preparatomgte the Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Institute. Circulars contai references, terms, 








Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health te a 
Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings, price 50 cents. 

2d. Dr. S. 8. Frron’s new work ap Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infautum, 
Summer Diarrhea of Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costivenees, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and the diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases, 165 pages, 6 
engravings, price 50 cents. Say which book you will have, giving 
Name; State, County, and Post-Office. 

Address Dr. 8. S. FITCH, No, 714 Broadway. 


THE OBERLIN EVANGELIST, 


Prick Revvcep! Ontr 50 Cents A Year! 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY! 

Reader, you can bless the heart of some poor saint, widow, min- 
ister, or missionary, and render valuable assistance to a purely 
L religions paper, by sending us $1 for two copies of The Oberlin 

Evangelist, to be directed as you may order. Receipt of your 
money acknowledged in the columns of The Evangelist. Papers 
sent from Jan. 1, 1862, Address 

V. A, SHANKLAND, Publisher, 

Feb. 7, 1862. 


18 Oberlin, 0. 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 





1862. 








A. S. BARNES & BURR, No, 51 and 53 Joan stRert, announce 
the following Text-Books : 

1. OBJECT LESSONS, designed for Teachers in Primary Schools. 
By A. 8. Wetcu, of the Michigan State Normal School. 
Price 50 cents, 

. EXERCISES FOR DICTATION AND PRONUNCIATION, 
with a variety of other Useful Lessons. By @uagLes Norti- 
END, Assistant Superintendent of Commo Schools ia Connec- 

“tieut. Price 50 cents, 
3. KEY TO PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN'S COMPLETE 
FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, Price $1. 


nr 








etc., may be obtained at the store of &. P,"Milne, No. 217 Fulton 
street, also of Dr. J. H. Raymond, President of the Polytechaic 
; Institute, and at the School. 


j TANTED.—TEACHERS AND EDUCA- 
| TIONAL CORRESPONDENTS in each town in all the 
| states, for the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, requiring 





about an hour daily ; probable income $150 to $350 a year and up- 
ward, according to lecality and attention given. A perfect ar- 
} rangement to meet the varied wants of every community. Full 
! instructions and certificate to act as Correspondent will be sent by 
return mail on the receipt of $1 for the attendant expecses, For 
particulars and advantages (without commission) inclose 8 letter 
stamps. Terms to those at county seats $3, who can appoint their 


own assistants. Registered letters may be sent at our risk, All 
communications must be addreescd to 
RICE & ANDREWS, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


A$ RESIDENT GOVERNESS OR AS COM- 
P 


ANION TO A LADY.—An English lady of good connoc- 
tions is desirous of an engagement witha family. Has ved several 





years in the best schools in Paris and Germany. Her qualifica- 
tions are English, French, German, Italman, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing. Hus a quick and pleasant method of imparting instruc- 
tion to her pupils. References are kindly permitted to families of 


distinction. Address H. H., at Mrs, HALL’S, No, 251 Adams 
strect, Brooklyn. Junior pupils not objected to. 


APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—In a location of great beanty and 
salubrity, six hours from New Yerk, with an attendance undi- 
minished by the war, it adds to rare facililies for solid and orna- 
mental! instruction, peculiar advantages for appropriate Gymnas- 
tic culture, The next session commences April 3, 662, Address 
the Principal, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, for circulars. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 
desires a situation to instruct in Piano Music. Satisfactory 


references will be given. Address S., Lugerne, Warren county, 
New York. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For Circulars address the Prin- 





























Is the oldest and best $1 Magazine for the Young. It is filled with 
Stories, Instructive Articles, Pictures, Puzzles, ete. 


January ber, which 
VOLUME FORTY-THREE, 
contains a fine portrait of a 
. AUNT SUE, 


engraved on stecl expressly for the work. 
P. 





given for best compositions, etc. A gold pen for reading 2 putzle 

in the February number. Terms, $1 a year. Bound volumes 
are exactly adapted for Sohool Libraries, Agents wanted in 

every town—liberal pay given. Send 10 cents for a specimen 
number, Address J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 


No. 111 Fulton street, New York. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 














} MELODEONS 


WITH GRADUATED SWELL AND PATENT DIVIDED SWELL. 
Ten different Varietics. Warranted for Five Years. 
THE BEST TONED INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD. 
Price, from $45 to $200. 


, THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 


T#oBanks of Keys, Five Sets of Reeds, Eight Stops, One and a 
Half Octave Foot Pedals, One Set of Reeds in Pedal Bass In- 


ee ee ee ee ee eT ee ee $356 
One’Bank of Keys, Three Seis of Reeds, Six Stops...... $250 
With Foot Pedals, nnd Set of Reeds in Pedal Bass Independ- 
ent. 


alt o.co gent <a eb aedinalehs dbs cae ade (65 Ns Bed Oe $25 Extra 


Orders promptly filled, and each Melodeon warranted perfect, 
Address 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No, 82 Lake st., Chicago, Il. ; 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No. 87 Fulton st., N. Y. City. 





PRROARDMAN, GRAY & CO.'S 


PIANOS. 


== 





THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 
Our large, elegant, and superior Pianos of 7 and 74 Octaves, at 


} tow prices fer cash. 


PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 
6% and 7 Octaves, elegant and darable, 
441 our Piano-Fortes have the 
INSULATED IRON RIM, 
giving strength and durability, and requiring less than half the 
ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 


bs , $150. 





H.MS. Prometheus. 6 ee 
H.M.&. Bloodhound up the River Volta, W. Coast of 
Africa, — Lieut.-Commander W. D. Mackworth 
Doben, R.N. 


cipal, MISS EMELY NELSON. 
4. THE BEST METHOD OF CONDUCTING TEACHERS’ INSTI- ote <4 Sek: - 
TUTES. Price 40 cents. INSURANCE. 
MERRY THE WHOLE YEAR FOR $l. I ORILLARD 
MERRY’S MUSEUM 4 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 
occ c ee es + «$500,000 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. ; 


Case Capitsl.. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
Sm This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Mexouan- 
DISE, VesseLs 1m Port, and on Stores, Dw&ELInas, etc., etc., a8 
low as any responsible Company. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 





JOHN C, MILLS, Secretary. * 
S ECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital...... 02... ..ceseeeee covceeredipetndll $500,000 00 
Surplus, January 1, 1962...... 2.0... .ceceecesaeeees + 148,045 14 
SRA RAIAE, « Gdbl .555. Figs. iis 0cds ides Reed $648,045 14 
Unadjusted Losses Si. 5,400 00 


OS, MELO- 


Rev. E. II. Cressy, D.D. The Second Quarterly Term will begin 






ACCINATION,. — PURICLAS SUPPLIED 


with “ Pomrns’” 
Sacer ee Ti recht par 


with full di packed, sent 
of One Dollar, Every ‘Pour’ is fully pb and 
warranted efficient, or 


sional references and fa _—s a 
be sent by mall RY A. MARTIN, M.D, Roxbury, Mase, 
00D NEWS! HOW TO SECURE Goon 


TEETH AND A SWEET BREATH. 

To tas Reapers or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

We are daily receiving ordérs to send by mail some one or mere 

of Dr. Hunp’s Cetznzaren Dental ReMeEpies, described in full fe 

Independent from Dec. 1 to Jan. 16, 1862, but we cannot fill then, 

None are mailable except the NEURALGIA PLASTER, which we 

send in an envelop, on receipt of price (15 cents) and one stamp, 

and the TREATISE ON THE BEST MEANS OF PRESERVING 
THE TEETH, which we send, post-paid, on receipt of four stampa, 
or 12 cents. But to accommodate persons in places where the 
druggists and store-keepers are behind the age, we have put up 
packages in white embossed boxes, seven inehes by four, with com- 
partments—each box containing a bottle of Dr. Hunp’s CRLEBRATED 
Movru Wasi and TooTHacue Drops, a box of his Toorm PowDER, 
the NEURALGIA PLAsTER, a valuable little Treatise on Texte AND 
THEIR DISEASES, THE BEST MEANS OP PRESERVING TaEw, AND TAN 
PROPER TREATMENT OF CHILDREN’s TESTE, worth of itself the entice 
cost to every young man or woman, or parents with young children ; 
with sundry other necessary articles ; price per package Ons Des- 
LAR, or six packages for $5, sent by Express as directed. As the 
Express charges are not much, if any, more on adozen than onome, 
it is far cheaper to order six or a dozen packages at one time, A 
large family will want all, or the surplus can be disposed of to 

bors with public benefit, for no one can estimate how much paim, 
suffering, unhappiness, and disfigurement, expense, lose of time 
and money, would be saved to the country if every family toGag 
had one of these packages, which, in itself, is a complete act of Dam 
tal Remedies, — 


The Editor of The Brooklyn Daily Times says: “‘ We are 
to know that our friend, Dr. Huxp, is succeeding beyond all 
tations with his MOUTH WASH and TOOTH POWDER, 
great secret of his success rests with the fact THAT HIS ARTIGLES AR® 
PRECISELY WHAT THEY ARE REPRESENTED TO BE, AS WE CAN TROTIVE 
FROM THEIR LONG USE.” 


P. T. Bagnum writes: “I found your TOOTH POWDER so 

that my family have used itall up. We FIND It THE BEST Powe 
FOR THE TEETH THAT WE EVER UskD. I shall feel obliged if you Wilt 
ooo me another supply at the Museum at your convenience, with 


All these Remedies are warranted to no pro inje- 
rious to the teeth or system. Dr. Wa. B Hon is 24 parton dom- 
tist of Brooklyn, well known to all members of the New York 
Dentists’ Association, of which he is Treasurer, and these 

have given delight and satisfaction to thousands in his private 
practice. They are now within the reach of every one. 

WANTED.—100,000 of the intel 
especially ladies, lovers, parents, 
from good dentists, or who wish to save dentists’ bills, te try Da, 
HURD’S DENTAL PREPARATIONS ; and ifthey weagetpe yo 
edly they are, the best and cheapest in the world, they will hold 
to what will add a new taste to —fa new charm to life. 
WANTED.—100,000 of the American people, who would be dig- 
tinguished no less for good teeth and pure breath than for ii. 
ism and courage, to send for the TREATISE ON THE BEST MEANS 
OF PRESERVING THE TEETH. Sent post-paid, on receipt 
12 cents. 

WANTED.—1,000 persons now out of employment, or wishing 
to go into a good business, to engage in the sale of these 
in every city, town, and county. Boxes of samples con 
one dozen of the one dollar packages, contents above s ied, 
by Express as directed on receiptof Szvex Dotiars. They could be 
sold in a day. 

WANTED.—500 ladies as agents for Dr. Hunp’s Dental Reme- 
dies, being an article peculiarly adapted for sale by ladies. Five 
dollars a day can be made. Sample boxes containing one domem 
one dollar packages sent for Seven Dollars to those wishing to tey 
their skill in selling. 

Now is the time to go into the business. We are spending thon- 
sands in advertising them, for benefit of agents. Address WEL- 
LIAM B. HURD & CO., Tribune Buildings, New York. That 
remittances may be made with confidence, W. B. Ii. & CO. refer 
the Mayor of Brooklyn ; to G. W. GRIFFITH, President F. 
and Citizens’ Bank, Brooklyn ; to JOY, COE & CO., New York; 
to P. T. BARNUM. ESQ., New York, ete., ete. 


GE. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ero. 








Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 
No. 54 EAST 13ra STREET, 
Between Baoapwar Anp University PLacs, 
New York. 
F'TcH BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 
New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 








For Cavacass, Scou00.s, Fame, 
Factories, etc, 

These Bells are made from am 
ALLOT OF STEEL, by anew process 
that enables the proprietorsto sell 
them at one-half the price of oth- 
ers, and at the same time to fur- 


COMPOSITION | nishavenrsursaioz Boll. They 


are not liable to break, a4 are 
totes > dita Aimy ing at = 
ufacturers, 


v 
Cireular to the Maa 
BROWN & WHITE, 
No, 20 Liszarr st, N. ¥.0§ 


O CLERGYMEN.—IF A CLERGYMAN 

will send me two letter-stamps to pay return postage, I will 
send him by return mail a Dollar package of my Inon AND Sum- 
prer Pownpers. I have testimonials from a large numbor 
clergymen commending their use. Rev. Dr. Leonanp of Exeter, 
N. H., says: “* We have used Dr, J. R. Starronp’s Iron amp 
Super Powpers over a year, and have confidence in them as @ 
TONIC, imparting to the system generally Strength and Viger. 
We have thoroughly tested them, and know thero is not the sll 
est touch of quackery or imposture connected with thom. 
are compounded by a practical and scientific chemist, and 
comformable to an accurate knowledge of physiology.” 

J, R. STAFFORD, Chemist. 
No. 442 Broadway, New York, 


of Slizht Cotd, Cough, 
Meoarscness, or Fate 


STEEL 


BELLS 














b Dhreat, which might be 

mee checked with a simple rem- 

edu, if neglected, often ter~ 

minates serioucl I ire aware a 


the importance of cionping a faugh or 
Hliaht feald in tis first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield te 
@ mild remedy, if rot attended to, soom 
attacks the lungs. 

i roun's Lronchial Drochea 
were first introduced eleven years age. 
It has been proved that they are the best 


article before the public for —_ 
fields, Lrenchitia, fle 


’ 

’ 

fatarrh, the Hacking Cough in fPan- 

sumptian, ard numerous affections of 
the "Shroat, giving immediate relief. ’ 

Public Speakers and Singers, : 

will find them effectual for clearing and 

strengthening the voice. 
Sold by all Druggists and (Dealers in 


Medicine, at 25 cents per box. 
EMPIRE SPBING. 


The water of the Emptre Spring is bottled with the utmost cara, 
and packed in strong boxes suit for exportation, by the eub- 
ecriber. 


. er 
ey "% 
The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: o @ 
“at 
RY 


Sold at Retail hy all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 
Saratoga, N. Y., or tomy 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No, 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


will receive prompt attention. D. A. KNOWLTON, 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family use. Made with great care frem 

my own vines. Will ne apoenet Saas order. Price 

$1 25 per gallon, and $6 OT APH KINSEY, Cincinnati, Ohie, 


R. BROWN’S PATENT BABY TENDEB— 
r Id for the fort amd 
Ditie er a children. BY a ‘hw *simole 














NO OTHER LIABILITIES. . 
DeaLeas Receive 75 Per Cent. or Net Prorirs, 
The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, 


President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INKLESLY oy, 


Prag 


Broady “New ork 
de pepbtyet my : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 292 Wasutyerow erazue. 















PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: No. 922 OCursryvr se. 


the child has a Hobby Horse, Baby 
Couch, Ottoman, high or low Chair and Crib, the 
Ottoman styles, from $12 to $25. Standard, $8 to$i2. Send 
to J. 8, BROWN & CO., No. 544 Broadway, for descriptive ols 
culars. 


GTAINED GLASS FOR CHUROHES. 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Sixtn Avenvz, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 


100,000 BARRELS OF THE 


LODI MANUFACTURING CO.’S POUDRETTE. 
For sale by JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Cortiandt st., New York 








is not dangerous te xhausting te the 

equal ia gardcos snd “pon lawan wars and gram and on 

ssote particelariy on tig commen rop, labor 
(er BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. None genuine but Lod 


‘s Brand, No. 66 Cortlandt st. Fhe Companys 
Almanac for 1 ith the expreatonse of Rienene Seeeeys 
Webster, and over a hund farmers in different parts of the 


States, will be sent free to for the same Address 
JAMES T FOSTER sore of Loti tsoukotariag Company, ie 


| 





Five different for 

M. 8. WOODWARD, Box 18 53, Philade 

MAGAZINE READERS, co ETE Y 
and REVIEWS cents per number, B 



























































—. Brneval - Hens. 
| THE WAR. 


A Week of glorious and unmixed triumph. The 
armies‘of the Union are closing in upon the rebellion, 
shattering its frail external line of defenses, or 
pierciig to a deadly depth within its undefended 
vitals. t has received a mortal blow; henceforth 
its action is but the convulsion of death; and it may 
fall eway into utter nothingness at any moment. 

We devote considerable space this week to an ac- 
count of the operations under Gen. Grant and Flag- 
Officer Foote, in Tennessee, and of Gen. Burnside 
atid Commodore Goldsberough in North Carolina, 
which we barely mentioned last week. 


Captute of Fort Henry. 

Fort Henry was built last summer, and is a strong 
regular fortification, including three and a half acres, 
on low ground, close to the east bank of the Tennes- 
see River, near the Kentucky line, and intended to 
command the navigation of that stream. It is ‘ill 
placed, being itself ‘commanded by a hifil half a mile 
below it. Im fhe ‘fort and the camps about it were 
5,000 rebel soldiers, all under Gen: Lloyd Tilghman, 
a graduate of West Point, and including some of the 
best of the Southern artillerymen. This army confi- 
dently expected to stay there as ae | as it pleased ;: 
and the fort contained supplies enough of stores and 
ammunition for‘a long siege. #s outer works, chiefly: 
of breadths: of “woodland with the trees cut down for’ 
abattis, and.of nearly four miiles of rifle-pits, were 
very defensitze, and so extensive that 10,00@ men’ 
were requisite to man the whole, including the fort. 
The armament of the fort itself was 17 guns, includ- 
ing, a ‘104ich (128 pound) columbiad, a rifled .24- 
Pree ecceniber 24-pound gun, 12 32-pourders, and 

12,poasders ; of whith 11, including the great 
columbiad and the rifled: gun, were directed to the 
river. ‘It is’ one-of- the largest and best constructed 
forts'in-@ll the rebel states. 

Two*miles’ or mote below the fort is Panther 
Island;with a channel each side. On the afternoon 
of Tuesday, Feb. 4, three black gun-boats peeped 
quiétiy-out past the south or upper end of the island, 
and: steamed sldwly out into full view of the fort. 
The rebel chief of artillety, Capt. Taylor, a Tennes- 
seean, atraitorrenegade from the U.S. Navy, on recog- 
nizing ‘the U.S: flag; fired his rifled 24-pounder, and 
the ball hit the Essex, Capt. Porter’s flag-ship. Por- 
ter replied by dropping a shell into the fort; and after 
a few-more shots, the range of the fort’s guns having 
been determined, the gun-boats disappeared as 
quietly as they had come. 

This unobtrusive experiment was the first notice 
to the rebels of the expedition against them, Gen. 
Grant and Commodore Foote, at Cairo and Paducah, 
while. perfecting their plans, having so shrewdly 
managed that on Sunday, the 2d, “ all was quiet along 
the Imes,” and “no movement was probable for a 
month.” “On -Monday, all at once, observing people 
saw a great stir begin; troops, steamers, stores, 
officers, flew about at a great rate. At daylight, 
Tuesday morning, the first (McClernand’s) brigade of 
the army embarked from Paducah in 8 transports, with 
7 gun-boats, for the fort, 65 miles up the river, and 
40 miles away by Mfnd; at 1 p.m. the troops were 
landed, 4 miles below the fort, on the same (east) 
side, and the Stars and Stripes hoisted in Tennessee ; 
and while the gun-boats were making the reconnois- 
sance already described,-Gen. Grant hurried back 
after the rear- guard. 

During Wednesday our. pickets skirmished a little 
with the rebels, each side losing a man, and ours 
catching a captain and three privates. Lieut. Phelps 
with the Conestoga, meanwhile, cautiously raked out 
8 torpedoes from the west channel—70 pound bags of 
powder in sheet-iron cases, like a big stove-pipe, 5% 
feet long and a foot through, with pointed ends. Thes® 
were anehored under water, and were to go off by 
the explosion of a cap struck by a trigger pulled by 
a rod with sharp hooks to catch into any ship passing 
over them. But they were all soaked wet, and the 
high water kept them too deep for harm, besides. 

hursday morning the remaining troops came up, 
making 15,000 in all, with 25 guns; at 11 a.m. the 
order to advance was given; the gun-boats got 
under way ; McClernand's division set out eastward 
to march 12 miles round some low ground and high 
water, and attack the fort in the rear; and Smith’s 
division marched up the opposite bank. 

After a little delay, the gun-boat fleet took up its 
order of battle in the open river above Panther Island, 
the four iron-clad gun-boats in front, and the three 
wooden ones in rear, to fire over them; the steady 
Commodore gave his pilots final orders, to steer straight 
into the fire, straight at the fort, and keep on until 
they hit the.shore ; at about a mile off, the flas-nip 
Cincignati fired the first shot, in two miniites the fort 

‘Feplied, and alm cst-metantly tcnty-two-heavy guns— 

for as it happened the fleet could use just as many as 
the fort—were shaking earth and air with their ter- 
rific reports, often succeeding each other as rapidly 
as the ticking of a clock. The tremendous power 
and accurate practice of the mailed assailants quickly 
began to tell heavily upon the besieged; at the sixth 
round, their rifled 24-pounder burst, stunning and 
disabling her crew ; a shot, striking the parapet close 
to the 10-inch columbiad, blew her great throat so 
full of mud that she could be worked no longer; an- 
other knocked away a wheel from a 32 pounder; a 
shell blew off the muzzle of another, and at the same 
explosion killed or wounded every man at the gun; the 
inside of the fort was raked and torn to pieces by the 
rain of shot and shell, more guns were disabled, and 
the garrison, enfeebled, it -is said, not only by watch- 
ing, but bya recent course of measles, were worn 
out; and after an- hour and a quarter of firing, the 
rebel flag came down, and the fort surrendered, un- 
conditionally, with Gen. Tilghman, four captains, three 
lieutenants, and 53. privates. When Tilghman ex- 
pressed his satisfaction to his captor at yielding to so 
brave_a man, the sturdy straightforward Commodore 
bluntly replied, “Sir, you did quite right to surrender, 
but you should have blown my boats out of the 
water before:I would have surrendered to you.” 

Meanwhile, the land forces, approaching laboriously 
through the deep mud, came upon the outer range of 
rifle-pits, three-quarters of a mile from the fort, while 
yet a thousand men were there, who might long have 
resisted, but they fired once and ran, and our soldiers 
pillaged ,their camp, finding fires burning, dinners 
cooking, clothes, arms, unfinished letters, unplayed 
cards, all left in the mestinstantaneous haste. Gens. 
Smith and ‘Wallace, across the river, in like manner 
ran the rebelsout of Fort Hieman, an unfinished small 
work one, quarter of a mile up stream. Cavalry scouts, 
chasing the runaways, brought back some 380, and 12 
field-pieces and many small arms, abandoned in the 
flight. The quantity of tents, and subsistence and 
military stores, mostly of excellent quality, is enor- 
mous, 

The same afternoon, Com. Foote handed over fort 
and contents to Gen. Grant, and promptly returned to 
Cairo to refit; while Lieut. Phelps, with three = 
boats, was sent te explore the upper waters of the 
Tennessee, which he ascended to Florence in Ala- 
bama, nearly 200 miles above the fort. They were 
everywhere veceived with a perfect triumph of joy 
over the reappearance of the old flag, the people of 
Florence being to detain them for a great ball 
in their honor, old men —_ crying to see the 
Stars and Stripes; they recruited some sailors, can 
haye enough to man the fleet, captured four steamers, 
burned seven more, seized a quantity of arms and 
stores, and were assured that regiments enough could 
be raised in a few days, if the Government could arm 
them, to bring Tennessee back into the Ynion and 
keep her there. 

Ovr loss in taking Fort Henry would have been but 
2 killed and 9 wounded, had not a ball penetrated the 
boiler of the Essex toward the end of the battle, forc- 
ing her to fall down the stream, and scalding 19 sol- 
diers and 29 of the ship’s company, including Com- 
mander Porter; of whom 6 or 8 died, and others are 


missing. 
Capture of Fort Donelson. 


Upon the capture and occupation of Fort Henry, 
the Vigorous commanders of the fleet and army turned 
instantly upon Fort Donelson, a somewhat similar 
but more strongly situated work abreast of Fort 
Henry, about twelve miles east of it, and intended in 
like manner to command the Cumberland. 

The details of the great victory at Fort Donelson 
have not reached us Our forces, amounting in all 
to nearly 50,000 men and 6 gun-boats, invested the 
fort, cutting off all chance of re-enforcement, and 
commenced the attack at 7% on Thursday morning 





avas desperate all day on 
wet advantage 


of 2 strong works with 
rifled 100-pounders ; 4 other batteries with 20 guns, 
some rifled; 8 2-gun steamers, 
a rifled 32-pounder ; a water barricade 
in Croatan Sound, west of the island, in front of this 
fleet, of piles and sunken vessels; 5,000 men; and 
lastly, the woods and swamps of the island. The 
rincipal rebel position was near the center of the 
land, and approached only by a natrow path, with 
su impassable swamps each side. 

he troops landed near the south end of the island, 
on the west side, on the afternoon of Friday, the 7th, 
covered by the gun-boats, whose shrapnell cleared the 
woods on shere of a large rebel force which threat- 
ened to o the landing. After a stormy and com- 
fortless night, the army marched at 7% on Saturday 
morning, cautiously penetrating the woods, until the 
found tire central rebel battery already mentioned. 
Here the advance bravely engaged the battery for 
three or four hours, until the 2lst Mass. and 51st 
N. ¥., on the right, having worked through the 
swamp, and the left wing of the 9th N. Y. full in 


| front, made a desperate charge upon the battery, from 


‘which its defenders fled before the nimble Zouaves of 
the 9th could get within ‘bayonet’s length of them. 
The position being carried, the Federal troops, under 
‘Gens. Foster, Reno, and Parks, promptly followed the 
track of the retreating rebels; came upon @ con- 
siderable number of ‘them trying te cross over to 
Nag’s Head, and thus'escape to the northward, and 
took them, O. J. Wise, the Governor's son, being one 
of the number ; and; still pursuing, reached the main 
body of the rebels, who made some show of resist- 
ance, but surrendered unconditionally, just as our 
forces fixed bayonets for another charge. The whole 
number of killed and wounded, instead of the exag- 
gerated number reported by the rebels, now comes 
out to have been, on our side, but 19 killed, including 
two brave officers, Col. Russell of the Connecticut 
10th, and Lieut.-Col. Vigier de Monteil, a volunteer 
with Hawkins’ N. Y. Zouaves, and 158 wounded. 
The loss of the rebels was about the same. The 
whole number of prisoners is nearly 3,000, being 
three regiments and the “ Wise Legion,” officers and 
all. Gov. Wise himself was sick at Nag’s Head, and 
escaped. Meanwhile the fleet had already done good 
service by driving fhe enemy’s armed steamers Som 
behind their barritade, and by engaging the shore 
batteries and covering the landing. Commander 
Rowan was dispatched with 13 gun-boats, on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 8th, to follow up the rebel 
fleet, which had. disappeared, and engage them, 
wherever they should be found. The water barricade 
having been wa through, Commander Rowan set 
out about 3 p.m. Friday, and there being reason to 
believe that the runaways had gone to Elizabeth City 
on the Pasquotank, a wide estuary opening into Al- 
bemarle Sound from the north, he steamed thither, 
and anchored for the night in the mouth of the Pas- 
quotank. In the morning he steamed up the river, 
found the rebel fleet, seven in number, in order of 
battle, in front of Elizabeth City, and protected by a 
battery on shore of 4 large guns. Hoisting the signal 
for close battle, the Federal steamers raced for two 
miles to reach the enemy first; the Commodore Perry 
was foremost, and at full speed ran down the rebel 
flag-ship Sea-Bird, cutting her through. In like man- 
ner the Ceres ran down the Ellis, the Underwriter 
the Forrest, and the Delaware the Fanny; the shore 
battery all the time vainly raining shells and grape 
upon our fleet. The rebels, appalled at this fierce 
onslaught, quickly abandoned ships and battery too, 
fleeing or jumping overboard in every direction ; and 
four of their steamers, which they set on fire as tkey 
left, were burned, one captured, while two escaped 
to Norfolk. There is a report that Lynch, their com- 
modore, was drowned in. trying to swim ashore; but 
this is uncertain. Their leg-books, signal-book, and 
signal-colors, with many important records and 
papers, a very valuable prize, were taken. 

The foolish rebels, as soon as they were defeated, 
went to work to burn the town, and cut the fire de- 
partment hose to prevent saving it. It was perhaps 
half destroyed. 

Of the further progress of this glorious fleet and 
army we have only indistinct reports. Detachments 
seem to have taken Edenton, and pushed up the 
Chowan River, threatening an inland march toward 
the key of the coast railroad system at Gaston and 
Welden ; and Norfolk and all that part of Virginia are 
trembling with fear—or hope ; for evidence reaches 
the troops of many Union mer in those parts. 

Having thus sketched tlie army operations in the 
two most important scenes of the week's warlike 
drama, we can §iiy very briefly sum up the accounts 
which reach-us from elsewhere. There are reports, 
but nothing definite nor fully reliable, that Price’s 
_2™my is completely broken up and driven out of Mis- 
souri, that his baggage and transportation trains are 
taken, and even that he and his force are captured ; 
and from Norfolk, that Savannah has been taken al- 
most without firigg g shot. And it is certain that 
Gen. Lander has cleared the enemy away from the 
mountain region department in Northern Vir- 
ginia, and that GenfBuell’s vast host is at last press- 
ing after the retreating foe, who evacuated Bowling 
Green instantly upon the fall of Fort Henry. Rapid, 
extensive, and powerful combined movements are 
making all along the Kentucky military frontier, but 
we do not yet receive information of their precise 
character or direction. Thus much is certain: that 
Halleck and Buell have completely outmaneuvered 
and humbugged the enemy, and driven them, at a 
comparatively trifling expense of fighting, far down 
beyond their intended line of defense. Back of that 
line, they have no place to stop short of the shores of 
the Gulf. 

Hunter's preparations are in full activity at Leaven- 
worth. His first brigade left for Fort Scott, the 
rendezvous for departure, on the 13th. Gen. Lane’s 
intentions or chances as to a command are yet not 
known. 

Butler’s expedition at Ship Island, Porter’s mortar 
fleet, Fort Pickens, the Florida forces, are scarcely 
heard from, but are all eagerly hastening toward 
early action. Mayit soon come, and prosper! The 
stars of our country are in the ascendant, the whole 
thirty-four of them. Let us pray that at last our 
series of victories, so auspiciously commenced, shall 
lead straight on to complete restoration of a just and 
free and peaceful nation. 


CONGRESS. 


Tux Senate, on the 12th, discussed the Treasury 
note bill, Mr. Fessenden saying that the Ways and 
Means committee had worked quite as fast as was to 
be expected under their great burdens ; and indicat- 
ing for himself, a disposition to vote for the much dis- 
puted legal tender provision, though evidently uneasy 
about it. Mr. Collamer opposed it vigorously. The 
debate occupied much of that and the succeeding day, 
the other prominent speeches being those of Mr. Wil- 
son, showing how unjust it would be to pay the sol- 
diers in this money, and not secure its equality to 
coin, and how general a desire exists for the adoption 
ol the legal tender clause ; Mr. Sherman enumerating 
many influential financial corporations who desire the 
adoption of it; and ne that it was needed to 
carry the Government up to June, the earliest period 
when the tax law can be expected to produce any- 
thing ; that U. 8. bonds, if thrown into market now as 
a means of raising money, would be worth only 60 per 
cent. ; and lastly, that while this Government has in 
fact always practiged issuing bills of credit, it is in 
this case an absolute necessity. Mr. Sumner also 
ably reviewed the history of paper money, and argued 
on the ground of expediency, that if we can make 
these notes at all, which seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion, we can certainly make them legal tender. 

Bayard, Pearce, Saulsbury, and Powell, the seces- 
sionists, opposed the bill on pretense of unconstitu- 
tionality ; which opposition goes far to show that it 
ought to pass; and with them, besides Collamer, 
went Cowan of Pa. 

Collamer’s amendment striking out the legal tender 
clause, was however rejected, 22 to 17, and the bill 
passed by 80 to 7, though with several amendments, 
providing for the  pomment of interest on the public 
debt in coin, to w the notes to be funded in two 
years’ bonds at 7 8-10 per cent. interest, for allowi 
5 per cent. interest on deposits of the notes in the U 
8. treasury, to the extent of $25,000,000, and setting 
apart the proceeds of the public lands, confiscations, 
and duties on imports, for the purpose of paying the 
interest on the public debt and as a sinking fund. 

It is reported that some vexation is felt at the 
adoption of these amendments by the Senate. They 
are, however, in the nature of safeguards, are on the 
side of caution and honesty, and seemingly unexcep- 
tionable. The bill, with the Senate amendments, 
was reported to the House on the 18th, to be debated 

day. ~ 
neThere was no other financial action of interest, 
except the appointment of a committee of conference 
on the Civil and Miscellaneous Appropriation bill, on 
which the Houses differed. a. 

On subjects connected with the war, the legislation 
of the week has been of cng ty: rtance. The 

the Fortification bill (for frontier and 
coast defense) by 28 to 11, Hale opposing it as ap- 





shall be val officers or agents, the 
latter not to i Mg at than Cory year. The 
reported a bill to the Senate for 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


a. 

territorial governments in the seceded states when | ’ 
occupied, which was referred. This scheme is oc- 
cu much attention, and is doubtless very attrac- 
tive, but certainly cannot be executed under any 
authority in the Constitution. It is said that the 
Senate Judiciary committee are considering a plan 
of their own for the purpose. , 

Senator Foster pet a bill, which was re- 
ferred, to provide for cultivating the cotton lands in 
our possession; Senator Chandler reported one to 
exact an oath of allegiance from captains of vessels 
sailing for ment pm and the House, on the 17th, 
saute enade & providing means for carrying 04 | 
the very useful army signal system lately introdused 
with so much success. 

The announcements of victories at Roanoke, and 
of the Florence gun-boat expedition on the 12th, and 
still more that of the fall of Fort Donelson on the 
17th, were received in both Houses with jay and ex- 
citement, so exuberant as quite to put a stop for the 
time to the transaction of business, and to defy the 
efferts of the presiding officers to maintain the regu- 
lax standard of decorum. The Senate, on the 17th, 
and the House next day, along with the resolution 
thanking Dupont, passed a joint resolution of thanks 
to the army and navy, introduced by that sturdy f 
patriot, Senator Johnson of Tennessee. 

In the important but difficult and thankless depart- 
ment of investigating and reforming abuses, some 
interesting and valuable work was done. The noto- 
rious Henry Wikoff, who has unaccountably been 
allowed great familiarity with the President’s family, 
had, as the Judiciary committee found out, stolen and 
sent part of the President’s last. annual M 
The N. Y. Herald before it was laid before Congress. 
The committee called Wikoff before it, and demanded 
how he got the stolen matter. He refused to tell, 
and on the 12th was brought to the bar, of the House 
for contempt in so refusing ; and, being still refract- 
ory, was quickly ordered into close imprisonment in 
the capitol. He soon got tired of his uncomfortable 
bed and board, for next day he appeared before the 





F 


tion, giving, it is said, the name of the secessionist 
Watt, the President’s gardener, and rejected nominee 
for a lieutenantcy, as that of his accomplice. It isa 
singular and discreditable state of things, when such. 


of those who ought to be the first gentleman and lady 
in the land. 

Secretary Welles and his brother Morgan were once 
or twice further attacked and defended, with no very 
noticeable results. 

The House committee on Expenditures for Public 
Buildings, has commenced a new investigation of the 
contracts for the Capitol and Treasury Extension, in, 
which they expect to find some fearful frauds. 

The subject of slavery has not only indirectly oc- 
cupied Congress in the bills for territorial govern- 
ments in the seceded states and for cultivating cotto 
lands, but in the continued supply of direct petitions 
for emancipation, and in the struggle between Lamon, 
the violent and unscrupulous pro-slavery official 
whom President Lincoln strangely thinks himself 
justified in retaining as Marshal of the District, and 
the anti-slavery senators. Lamon has been guilty 
of suppressing Secretary Seward’s order to free all 
prisoners in his hands not held by due process of 
law, for several weeks, while he contrived to put the 
slaves he was illegally holding back into their masters’ 
hands. The Senate very properly, after indignant 
statements from Messrs. Wilson and Hale, passed a 
bill-appointing a warden for the jail of the District, 
so as to get it out of the hands of this villain ; and 
also a resolution that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia investigate its management. 

On the pro-slavery side, Senater Davis of Ken- 
tucky introduced some resolutions to perpetuate the 
institution, under phraseology importing that after 
the war all the states must be replaced exactly in 
their previous relations to the Union, and that no 
citizen’s political or civil condition must be changed 
except for criminal acts. 

Some additional petitions in favor of homeopathic 
army medical practice were presented, among others 
one enormous one, which a senator said was “an 
allopathic dose of homeopathy.” , 

A few additional matters relating to internal affairs 
of the nation came up; 4 billin the Senate to make 
the number of representatives 239, as fairer than the 
present.237; a bill (Senate) prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to Indians ; and a joint resolution to relieve the 
loyal Indians in Kansas, which passed both Houses on 
the 14th. On the same day the Senate received and 
referred the Patent Commissioner’s report. 
President on the same day reminded both Houses to 
appropriate the money needed under the recent treaty 
with Hanover, to commute the “ Stade dues” solong 
paid as toll on vessels navigating the Elbe. Thesum 
required is 60,353 thalers; not far from $45,000. 
Senator Latham reported on the 17th a bill to help 
survey a telegraph route from San Francisco to the 
Amoor, with a view to connect the American and 
European systems through Russia. On the same day 


chants were permitted to hold the notes for a mar- 
-ket which, udder the circumstances, could hardly 
be held ag improving. They were respectively 
‘worth a ‘piece of white paper measuring about four 


thé particular case of these Northern merchants 


tor 


committee quite subdued, and answered their ques- | ery, the military Governor of Alexandria, “ pursu- 


creatures are familiar and welcome in the household : question, therefore, may now be shipped by Messrs. 


propositions for the purchase of such paper by the 


held on a ‘sising market; the Northern mer- 


(én inches. 
Fs early four months the Government has held 


‘against the Alexandria knaves, and, it is to be sup- 
posed, the general subject of Northern creditors 
against Southern swindling, under careful con- 
sideration. To the ordinary and unofficial mind 

may seem to be two principles of perfect ap- 
pleation to the circumstances : first, that the laws 


cannot be permitted to govern the relations of loyal 
merchants to rebel debtors; and secondly, that the 
old dispensation of the propriety of the payment of 
just debts is not abrogated by the advent of Jeff. 
Davis. If, moreover, it were possible to suppose 
that the Government would permit itself to be in- 
fluenced by any consideration of expediency in its 
decision upon such a matter, it might be moved by 
the reflection that prompt justice in favor of the 
loyal merchant and against the disloyal rogue, 
would have a favorable effect in the appeals it is 
compelled to make to Northern capitalists for those 
large loans which it is constrained to ask of them. 
“Far be it from us to question the wisdom of the 
Executive. Our views of the matter are unofiicial, 
and, we are quite ready to acknowledge, common- 
place. At any rate, they differ altogether from the 
considerations which seem to have moved the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, for we learn that an order 
‘was issued on the 4th inst. by General Montgom- 


to orders from Headquarters Army of the Poto- 
mac,” to deliver up to Mr. Slaymaker the key of 
his store, and to dismiss the case. The goods in 


Witmer & Brother to Manassas, and a market, at 
the first favorable opportunity, and we presume we 
may say with safety that Messrs. Bowen, Holmes 
& Co., and Messrs. Morris L. Hallowell & Co., and 
a good many others like them, who hold evidences 
of Southern indebtedness, are ready to receive 


ream, With the assurance that any terms that may 
be offered, however small, will be received with 
the most distinguished consideration. 





IMPORTANT TO BANK OFFICIALS. 


Ir is generally understood by bank managers, if 
they do not redeem their notes in specie, on demand, 
and such notes are protested and sent to the Bank de- 
partment, that the Superintendent must proceed at 
once to close up the bank. But the law of redemp- 
tion is not so interpreted at the department. We 
have been at some trouble to investigate this matter, 
and assure our readers that they may rely upon our 
statement and act accordingly. The law is under- 
stood by the department to be as follows, viz. : 

1st, A person presenting notes for redemption at 
any one time, must present all he has at once, and if 
payment is declined, then the whole has to be pro- 
‘tested in one package, but each note separately de- 

scribed ; and the notarial fees for the whole job are 75 
cents only. ; 
2d, After a person has had the notes protested, 
then he must file his protest with the notes protested 
in the Bank department. 
3d, When such notice is so filed with the depart- 
ment, the Superintendent will serve notice upon the 
spank whose notes have been protested, and the bank 
has fifteen days from the date of the Superintendent's 
notice in which to redeem the notes, with 7 per cent. 
interest and protest fees added. No other expenses 
are allowed. 

In case, at the end of fifteen days, the notes are 
not redeemed in coin, with interest and protest fees, 
then the Superintendent has no discretion, but must 
proceed to sell the securities of the bank, lodged with 
his department for such purpose, and redeem the 
notes. 

It will be seen by this ruling that the banks have 
fifteen days in which to redeem their bills. 








WEEKLY SUMMARY. 





the House passed a resolution to provide for a neces- 
sary and usefyl new Goyernment department of As 
riculture, to be under a commissioner with $3, 
salary. The question of Starke’s admission to the 
vacant senatofship from Oregon was debated, bit not 
decided. 





Commercial and Financial. 
A PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Tue readers of this paper have not forgotten, 
perhaps, a statement made some months ago of a 
decision of the Provost-Judge of Alexandria in the 
case of Messrs. Bowen, Holmes & Co. of this city, 
and Messrs. Morris L. Hallowell & Co. of Phil- 


first-named place. If they recall it, they will re- 
member that these New York and Philadelphia 
merchants brought an action against their Alexan- 
dria customers for the recovery of indebtedness on 
notes then everdue, and payment of which was 
refused, not because the notes did not represent 
value received, but because Alexandria, being 
within the limit of the so-called Confederate States, 
the payment of debts to persons owning allegiance 
to the Federal Government was prohibited by Con- 
federate law. Alexandria was then, as it is now, 
under a Federal military governor, and the case 
was brought before the military court because there 
was no other. It was, moreover, a representative 
case, inasmuch as there is similar indebtedness 
from Southern merchants, to Northern, to the 
amount of several hundreds of millions of dollars, 
not one dollar of which could ever be collected if 
this plea of the legality of Confederate prohibition 
against the payment of Northern debts should be 
held sufficient. It was a very clear case and a 
very strong one. The goods were bought in the 
regular course of trade by the Witmers of the two 
Northern houses, for which their notes were given ; 
the notes became due, and payment was demanded 
and refused on the plea aforesaid ; the two brothers 
Witmer had, in the meantime, gone within the 
enemy’s lines, taking with them such of the goods _ 
as they could conveniently carry, to sell at the 
high prices then and now ruling in that region to 
rebels in arms against the Government, leaving 
behind them such of the goods as they could not 
conveniently take away with them, in charge of a 
third partner, one Slaymaker, to dispose of in 
Alexandria. When the notes were presented, and 
Slaymaker pleaded Confederate law for non-pay- 
ment, he could, with a smile, point to the very” 
goods for which the notes were given, on the 
shelves over his head. The swindle was as clear 
as a game of “thimble-rig.” There wasn’t a cor- 
poral in the Federal force in Alexandria who, if he 
had wit enough to buckle a sword-belt, could not 
“have given a just decision upon such a state of facts 
after five minutes’ consideration. 

The provost-judge, however, being bound to cer- 
tain formalities, took a little longer, but not much. 
He gave speedy judgment in favor of the plaintiffs, 
and ordered the debts to be discharged out of the 
goods then in the store of the defendant. It was a 
righteous decision, in accordance with the dictates 
of common sense, common honesty, and common 
law, and was, moreover, a good precedent to follow 
the army with, in its progress southward, for the 
collection of three or four hundred millions of other 
Southern debts, which Jeff. Davis and his fellow- 
conspirators proposed to turn over into their own 
treasury. . 

But the counsel for the defendant, finding that 
Confederate law was not recognized in that court 
as sufficient authority for the non-payment of the 
liabilities of perfectly solvent debtors, appealed to 
Federal protection. They asked that the judgment 
be submitted to the President of the United States 
for his approval or disapproval, before further 
action was taken upon it. The request was granted, 
and the papers sent to Washington, and, by direc- 
tion of the President, the decision of the provost- 
judge was suspended. 


adelphia, against the house of Witmer & Co. of the 4 





—Recent letters from England state that five of the 
leading joint-stock banks in London have on deposit 

75,000,000 at the low rate of 1% per cent. interest. 

—The Bank of Tennessee has issued notes of the 
denomination of five and ten cents, specimens of 
which are “ coming within our lines.” 

—Nearly all the Western railroads are doing a large 
and profitable freight and passenger business this 
winter. Now look out for dividends. 

A bill has been reported in Congress to establish a 
money-order system in connection with the Post- 
Office. Good. 

—England can expend $1,000,000,000 a year with 
less burden and taxation, because of their low rates 
of interest, than we can $600,000,000. 

—California, almost without a name or population 
fifleen years ago, produced a crop of gold in 1861 
amounting to $35,000,000. 

—Government quartermasters’ certificates, for con- 
tracts, are in great abundance in the market, wait- 
ing for payment, when the new demand notes shall be 
issued. 

—It costs the United States two and a half times 
as much to maintain a soldier as it does the English 
Government, and we hire money at twice the rate of 
interest—facts to be considered. 

—Mr. Spaulding, from New York, in his able argu- 
ment in Congress on the Treasury noie bill, estimates 
the total debt of the nation on the Ist of July next at 
$650,000,000, and one year thereafter, if the war con- 
tinues, at $1,200,000,000. 

—Rothschild, the banker of Paris, it is said, received 

ivate information of the intended surrender of the 

raitors, Mason and Slidell, and with a boldness which 
astonished everybody, bought an immense amount of 
stocks. 

—One of the most ingenious attempts to smuggle 
jewelry was developed on a trial in this city a few 
days ago. A box of valuables was screwed to the 
inside gf a cask of wine, and was only detected by 
accident in gauging the liquid. 

—A communication from John M. Ray, Esq., 
Cashier of the “ Bank of the State of Indiana,”—ihe 
bank which “ won’t suspend specie payments under 
any conceivable circumstances,’—informs us that 
said bank has in its vaults (branches included) 
$4,318,768 79 in specie, with a total liability from 
circulation and deposits of $7,065,465 67. A sound 
institution. 

—<An intelligent gentleman in Wisconsin, in a letter 
4o us, says, “I know the West is richer in coin to-day 
than it ever was before. I have men come to me |, 
frequently to borrow money, offering gold as collateral 
security.” The same writer says that if Treasury 
notes could take the place of their present circulation, 
“J could pick up from $30,000 to $50,000 in coin in 
“exchange for them, which coin I should send to New 

ork for more notes to supply the demand, and thus 
directly help the Government.” 
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WALL STREET. 


B® rhe street is replete with joy. The victories in the Southwest 
have wrought great changes in financial circles. A succession 
of such victories will soon enable us to triumph over our financial, 
as over every other difficulty. The securities usually dealt in in 
Wall street have received an impulse favorable to a more per- 
manent rise in values ; and the credit of Government will rise, 
pari passu, with every step of progress by a conquering army. 
Wall street, however, wants Congress to move as well as the 
atmy, and is impatient for the adoption of the proposed taxa- 
tion and demand note bills. Under the influence of these meas- 
the progress of victory, business would steadily revive, 

pitalists would know how and where to use their capital, and 
the exchanges of the country would be indefinitely enlarged. 
This year—this spring—is to see the extinction of the rebellion, 
and prosperity is sure to follow in its train ; for we have not lost 
the main elements of our wealth—our teeming lands and undy- 


ing energics. 
MONEY MARKET. 


 eneaageainaiaienl capital on the market is very large, and is 
with difficulty placed at 6 per cent. on call loans, Long loans 
are avoided, as capitalists do not like to lock up their capital. 
Many transactions are made at 5 per cent. to first-class borrowers, 
Business paper of high grades is scarce, and is taken readily at 
6@7 per cent., according to date. The preponderance of sales is 
now for cash or for very short credit, and few bills are being 


hemes 
shipment of gold is on the increase. $1,156,154 were 
c in all last week, in bars and foreign coin, making a total 
of $5,225,000 since January 1. The exports, other than specie, 
are now below the imports in value. Last week they were 
$2,144,476, against imports $2,491,578 ; and since January they 
are respectively $15,344,276 exports, and $19,183,638 imports. 
-. Gold continues at a premium, but the rate is heavy, and has 
declined to 3% per cent. Foreign exchange appears steady, as 
‘there continues a movement of foreign capital homewards. Sterling 
60 days, are 115% @115%, bankers’ signatures, and 114@115 
fat commercial bills. Francs are 4.95 @4.90 per dollar. 





This was nearly four months and in th 
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5 .pro 
ited from selling the goods, which, however, have 


“ The country is impatient for the issues of the legal tender de- 
fiand notes, by which many millions of public indebtedness will 
discharged and the money sent into circulation, quickening 


of rebels are not paramount to Federal law, and | ;erenion, which have been paid into the Federab 


. STOCKS. 
market dragged considerable at the close of last week, but 


1861, coupons, sold at 90, and the 7.30 Treagury notes at 99, and 
are generally held at par, whereas last week they were being sold 
at 98. The Border state stecks advanced considerably, and nearly 
all the speculative stocks. The Pacific Railroad Cerdectared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. last week, and its stock has &@vanced to 
95, ex dividend. 

Bank stocks are quiet. The principal sales last weck Were of 
American Exchange stock, at 78% to 80; of state of New York, 
at 75; Chatham, at 70; Bank of New York, at 85; and Park 
Bank, at 92% to 9234 ; Phoenix sold at 85. 

Messrs. Camman & Whitehouse have contributed, on account of 
an unknown American citizen abroad, $1,000 to suppress the 
The banks of New Jersey redeem their notes of all denomina- 
tions at the Metropolitan Bank, New York. 

Some of the city banks have been selling a portion of their 
Government securities. 


DRY GOODS. 


There is a fair show of business, without much doing beyond 
preparation for the coming season, and a general inspection of 
goods offering. Southwestern, far Western, and California buyers 
are now here ; and the North and West have ordered as largely this 
spring as last. The leading jobbers have been doing @ good busi- 
ness. 

DOMESTICS. 

Prices are hardly as firm, the supply of goods being larger than 
expected. Prints have fallen a little. The stocks held by second 
hands of old and staple styles are being offereds and influence 
prices. There is the usual variety of assortment with the regular 
receivers. Brown and bleached staple cottons are also being 
offered a little lower by the large speculative holders, who are de- 
sirous of realizing. Drills are also dull, and very heavy. There is 
no export demand, and the large amount of goods in second hands 
is offered at a considerable decline. Colored cottons are steady. 
There is a good assortment of lawn goods in market, Delaines are 
in active demand for the early period of the season. The buyers 
are chiefly city, Western, andnear by. Pricesare steady, as there 
is no accumulation of old goods in the market, as is the case with 
prints and other cotton goods. The goods coming forward meet a 
certain market. Fancy cassimeres are in active demand for new 
styles. Stocks of old goods are very light, and the new desirable 
styles are coming forward slowly. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

Foreign goods are rather dull, but there is a moderate demand 
for plain silk goods, and especially blacks, besides Saxony dress 
fabrics, fancy cassimeres, and coatings. ri goods are 
in request, but are high in prices and firmly New styles 
are being offered, and the supply will be liberal all the seasosi, 
both of dress and cotton fabrics and French and German dress 
goods. English and French prints are selling mo@erately. Rib- 
bons are very dull, except velvets. Linens are quiet, Foreign 
fancy cassimeres have been sold to a good extent, and are still in 
demand. Low-priced black cloths are active at steady prices, 
High-priced cloths are not indemand. Blankets are inactive, 

SS ES 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE YTNQEPENDENT. 
A Weapnespay, Feb, 19, 1862. 
The receipts of beeves at Allerton’s thus far are about 2,900 
head, and the total amount at all yards will probably be equal to 
that of last week—3,200. The supply this week has not as many 
really good bullocks included as was the case last Wednesday ; 
in their stead coarse oxen, etc., being offered, which has caused 
some depression in the market, and drovers generally concede a 
difference in the favor of the buyer of 4eP@ least this week, 
compared with ruling rates last Wednesday. We quote: first 
quality at 84 @9c.; medium at 74 @8c.; ordinary at 6@7c. 
Milch cows are bringing from $30@$45. Veal calves are plenty 
at 5@6c. for good grades. Sheep and lambs are plenty; the 
prices obtained are from 4% @5\c. per b., as to quality. The 
receipts of swine continue light. Western dressed have been 
sold at $4 50:@ $4 6234 per cwt. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 











Bariey has been purchased at the railroad depots on easier 
terms, but has not sold freely ; the receipts have been fair. 
Barley Malt is firm, in limited supply, and closes quiet, 

CANADIAN Pzas are in fair demand and are steady. 

Corrsr. —Rio has been only moderately active, but prices are 
still well sustained. Sales of 25,000 bags at 18@2lc., as to 
quality ; @ small lot Maracaibo at 24c.; 75 mats and 18 bags 
Ceylon at 23c.; 150 mats Java at 264% @27c.; and 2,000 bags 
Laguayra on private terms, 

Corn.—In Indian Corn a good business has been done ; prices 
early in the week strengthened under a more active domestic in- 
quiry and a goed shipping demand. Subsequently, with large 
offerings, the market yielded and buyers had the advantage ; 
the liberal arrivals of New giving buyers the market, and it 
closed heavy for Old Mixed, which is in liberal supply. The 
sales of the week are 234,600 bushels, and the receipts 44,800 
bushels. 

Corton.—The market has been very dull and heavy, and the 
receipt of the war news from the South, prospect of the 
opening of the Southern ports, has en’ unsettled business, 
and priees are altogether nominal at the clese¢, 

Frovr.—Since this day week we have had a variable market 
for Western and State Flour. The less favorable news from Eu- 
rope, more liberal arrivals, and some irregularity in freights, 
induced holders early in the week to meet the demand freely, 
and some abatement was submitted to ; this, with a gradual ad- 
vance in exchange, and a marked depletion in our stock by 
further shipments from first hands, soon caused some reaction, 
and the speculative feeling adverted to this day week again re- 
vived, the unexpected large exports of the week stimulating the 
local and exportdemand, The exports forthe week exceed 80,000 
bbls., and the domestic trade of the port about 60,000 bbls., 
which is about equal to the weekly supplies, hence the reduc- 
tion in our stock is large. Since Dec. 27 (when our annual 
statement of the stock on hand was made up) we have exported 
395,000 bbis., leaving us with a very small supply, not exceeding 
150,000 bbls., and hence the assortment is poor, especially of 
shipping brands. The trade have supplied themselves quite 
freely, and the Medium grades have sold largely at an advance 
of 10@20c. per bbl., and are now held with confidence. The 
Eastern and Provincial trade has improved, and we notice a 
brisk demand for Round Hoop Shipping Emtgas for the West 
Indies, and these have been held with more steadiness than other 
kinds, especially Round Hoop Extra Ohio; this is scarce and 
wanted at the close. Canadian Flour has fluctuated slightly, the 
supply is moderate, the receipts have been fair, and holders have 
met the demand promptly. Southern Flour has fluctuated toa 
limited extent, but has not sold freely, closing rather firmer 
under limited arrivals and a reduced steck of shipping brands. 
The sales of the week are 94,104 bbls., and the receipts 64,103 
bbls. Rye Flour has been in fair demand, in part for export, 
and is firm. Corn Meal has declined, and has sold to some ex- 
tent at our figures. Buckwheat Flour has ruled firm, with a fair 
demand, at $1 75@$1 90 per 100 tbs, 

Oats have been offered freely and are rather lower. The stock 
is ample for the season. 

Provisions.—We have had a spirited market for Pork since our 
last advices per Africa on the 12th inst. Prices have rapidly ad- 
vanced, with a brisk and speculative demand for forward delivery 
—the success of the Northern army in quelling qe rebellion, and 
the prospect of a speedy restoration pf the Sonthern states to the 
Union, are the chief causes of the rapid advance, amd the tendency 
is strongly upward at the close. Mess has advanced $1, and 
Prime 50c. per bbl. Holders of Prime Mess are firmer, in view of 
the rapid advance in Hogs and most Hog products, and our quota- 
tions are somewhat nominal at the close, with oply @ limited in- 
quiry, the unfavorable news from Europe of late checking the ex- 
port demand, 

Tierce Beef is less firm ; the larger present ahd prospective sup- 
plies and the less favorable news from Europe give buyers the ad- 
vantage, the falling off in exchange at the close adding to the 
heaviness. Sales of 200 tcs. good Cleveland Mass $20, and 
130 tes, do. Chicago Extra $20 50, and 150 tcargood India Mess 
$23. 

Bacon has been in brisk demand, and with a falling off in the 
receipts, a rapid advance in Hogs, and a prospeet of an active 
Southern demand, holders have established an advance of & @ %c. 
per &., and the tendency is still upward, with a good inquiry at 
the close. 

Cut Meats have improved slightly, and are offered less freely at 
the close, x 

Lard has been in animated demand for export, the trade, and for 
future delivery, and prices have improved % @%&c. per b., with 
sales to some extent of Prime Kettle Rendered for April delivery— 
8% @8Kc. 

Butter has varied but slightly ; the demand has been confined 
mainly tothe home trade, and Common is heavy. 

Cheese is extremely dull, and prices with difficulty sustained. 

Ricz.—Carolina is quiet at6% to 7c. East India has been 
in fair request ; sales of 6,500 bags at 5% to 6%c., as to quality. 

Rrz is without change ; the demand has been fair for export, 
and, with steady receipts, prices are steady. . 

SvGars.—Raw have ruled rather quiet, and prices have declined 
ic. per Ib. during the week ; sales of 3,000 hhds, Cuba at 6% to 
7%c., as to quality, 4 mos. ; 57 do. at 449c. cash, in bond ; 59 hhds., 
4 tes. Trinidad, at 6%c.; 247 do. French Islands, at 6% to 7c. ; 
266 do. Porto Rico at 6% to 8%c. ; and a few English Islands and 
Havanas at prices ranging from 6% to8\c., as to quality. We 
quote Fair Refining at 6% to 6%c.. and Fair Grocery grades at 
7 to 7i{c. Refined are dull and somewhat heavy. We quote 
Powdered, Crushed, and Granulated at 10% to 10%c.; Soft 
White at 9% to 970. ; and Yellow do. at 8&4 to 9c, 

‘Wueat.—A moderate business has been done in Wheat since 
this day week, chiefly confined to choice qualities for export ; 
these are very scarce and command higher prices, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable news from Europe and more liberal arrivals, a 
further advance in exchange and decline in freights and poor as- 
sortment offering, giving holders the advantage, and Amber Spring 
has commanded afurther improvement. Very little has been done 
in White for want of stock, and choice is much wanted, and the 
high rates of inland freight prevent its reaching usin any quan- 
tity, but the consumption of it would not prove large at the pres- 
ent high figures, they being relatively higher than Flour. Our 
stock is reduced to 400,000 bush., the bulk of it in the hands of 
two houses, and of this very little is of prime 


confined to small lots at the railway depots, which were disposed 
of at very irregular rates, and are no nos» Se a 
sales of the week are 14,265 bushels, and the receipts & 

Wmire Bzans are in request and are firm ; the supply not 





large. 
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Pruss. Potash...— 25 a— 27 (Pitch.......... 5 a6 0 
Quicksilver. .... — 45 a— 50 ‘Rosin, com. old. 575 « 5 87% 
Rhubarb Chi....— 75 a— 85 |Do. wh. ®260B, 9 00 al5 00 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 (SpiritsTurp.... 120 a1 30 


Sal Ammoniac..— 9%a— 10%,OILS—Durr: Palm 4; Olive 2; 
Sal Soda........ 200 a2 12% 
Hon.— 22 a— 23 


Linseed, S 


rm, (foreign fisher- 
ies), and 


hale or other Fish, 
(fereign,) 15 ® ct, ad Val. 




















Senna, B. 1..... — 7 a—11 /|Flor. 30 fi...... _-— @e— 
Senna, Alex — 15 a— 18 (|Olive,12b.b.4bx 360 a— — 
Shellac......... — 58 a— 65 (Olive,inc. Pgal. 125 @ 1 27% 
Soda Ash 80R% ct— 2%a— 2%'Palm, ®@lb..... — 8 a— 8% 
Sugar Lead W..— 114%a— 12) 'Linseed, em. ®g.— 84 a— 86 
Sulph. Quin.... 200 a210 |Linseed, Eng...—~— a— — 
Tartaric Acid...— 59¥%a— 60 |Whale.........— 50 a— 53 
Verdigris....... — 30 a— 35 " Ref. Winter— 57 a— 60 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a—— " Ref. Spring— 55 a— 57 
FEATHERS——Dvrty : 20 @ ct.'Sperm, crude... 140 a1 43 
L. Geese, @B...— 33 a— 35 " Winterxunbl 155 « — 
Tennessee ...... — 35 a— 40 " Bleached.... 160 a1 65 
FISH—Dvry: Free. Eleph. ref. bl’ch.—_ — a— — 
Dry Cod @® Lard Oi1,8.& W.— 65 a— 75 

cwt... «... 325 @400 ‘Red Dis’d....... — 50 a— 52 
Dry Scale...... 150 a1 75 ‘Kerosene, Ill’g..— 35 a— 40 
Pickled Cod.... 250 a2 623g | PetroleumCrude— 15 a— 17 
Mackeral, No.1. 925 a9 50 ; 8 Ref’d— 25 a— 35 
Mack. Nol, Hal.15 00 al6 00 OIL-CAKE—Durr: 15 ® ct. 94 
Mack. No.2,M. 725 a7 50 | val 
Mack. No.3,M.1. 5 50 a 625 |Thin ob. c.@tun 35 00 a41 00 
Mackerel, No.3. 400 a 5 25 jThick, round...3100 «e— — 
Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 al400 [PROVISION S—Dorrs: 
Sal. Pic. @ tce...19 00 a20 00 Cheese 24 ; all others 15 ® ct. 
Shad, Ct., No.1, ad val 

$ hf. bbl..... 700 a7 50 ‘Beef,Ms.ep.@bl. 5 00 al2 50 
Shad, Ct., No.2. 5 50 a 6 00 "  City...—— a—— 
Shad, Sou.@ bbl— — a— — " Mess,extral4 00 a4 25 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 25 a 4 00 " Prime,Ctry 400 a 450 
Herr’g, Be. #bx.— 20 a— 25 " Prime,City 450 a 475 
Herring, No. 1..— 12 a— 15 " " Ms. ®tce20 00 a2l 00 
FLAX—Dvryr: 15 @ ct. ad val. Pork, Ms.@ bbl. 13 25 al4 00 
American, @B..— — a— — " Prime.... 900 a10 00 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dvrr:} " " Mess..13 00 al4 00 

10 @ ct. "  " clear..14 50 al4 75 
i ttneks ins 450 a5 40 jLard,OPinb.@ h— 7T%a— 8% 
Superfine. No.2, 3 25 a545 ‘Hams, Pickled..— 5xa— 6 
State Superfine. 5 60 a5 70 (Shoulders, Pkid— 4%a— 436 
State, ex. br.... 590 2595 (Beef Hams in 
West, mix’d, do. 5 60 a 5 65 pickle, ® bb1.16 00 a17 00 
Mich. & In. st.do 5 60 a5 70 |Beef,Smokd,A@B— 6 a— — 
Ohio Superfine. 5 60 a5 75 |Butter, Oran.co.— 21 a— 23 
Ohio ex. bds.... 615 a@ 6 20 bs St. fair to pr— 16 a— 19 
Genesee, do..... 600 a7 00 oh. ee —ll a—i15 
Canada, Sup 560 @570 (Cheese......... — 5 a— 7 
Canada, ex..... 590 42660 |RICE—Durr: Ic. BD. 
Brandywine.....6 40 a7 25 jOrd.tofr.Bcwt. 675 a 7 00 
Georgetown ....— — a—— ‘Good toprime.. 7 25 a7 50 
Petersburg City— — a—— (|SALT—Durr: 4c. @ bush. of 
Rich, County...— — a— — 56 bs. 

Alexandria..... 610 a700 |Turk’sIs. @bu.— 32 a— 34 
Balt. Howard st. 6 10 a7 00 (St. Martin’s....—— a—— 
Rye Flour...... 300 a 425 jL’pool,Gr.fsack 105 a1 10 
Corn Meal...... 290 a3 00 “ Marshalls. 180 a 190 

" Brandywine— — a 3 30 " " Ashton’s—— a2 10 

" " Punch.15 50 a— — /SEEDS—Durr: Faee. 
FRUIT—Durr: Not D’d, 30:jClover,@b....— 7 a— T% 

Dry, 10 @ ct. Timothy, @bu. 212 a 2 37% 
Rais. Sn. @ ¥ck— — 2600 |Flax,Am.rough 210 a 2 25 

. beh. & 320 2340 |SHOT—Dourr: 24 @ ct. ad val 
Cur'nts Zte. PB— 10 a— 103g|Dr’p&Bck(c)PR— — a— 8B 
BE aS — a— 40 ick comp. (de)—- — a— 9 
Alm, Mr. sft.sh.— — a—— j|SOAP—Dory: 32 ct. ad val 

" Ivicass....—— a—— |New York, @B— 5 6 

" Bic. ss..... — 9 a—10 (Castile.. ..... — 14. a— 4% 

" Shelled....— 19 a— 21 (SPELTER (Zivx)—Dorr: In 
FURS AND SKINS—Durr:} Pigs, Bars, P 4; 

FREE. Sheets, 12 @ ct. ad val 
Beaver,peht.8 100 4125 (|Plates,B%,6mos—— a— 6 

" North,@pce.— 75 @ 100 |SP Durr: 4and 15 Bch 

" Southern....— — a— — ad val 

" Western....— — a—— (Cassiain mtsPB— 36 o— 1% 
Otter, North, pr. 400 4425 Ginger, -— 16 a—J] 

" — Seuthern. 260 @350 |Mace.......... - a— 

Red Fox, North. 1 25 a@ 1 3734|Nutmegs, No.1.— 75 a— 
m, South — 15 a— 25 |Pepper, Sumat.— 19 a— 10% 
West’n, com— 40 a— 50 /Pimento, Ja. (c)— 4%a— — 
pdees —75 42100 jCloves (¢). .....— a— 
Mink, Northern..1 75 a 2 25 |SUGARS—Dorr 2%a8e. BD 

" ..— 75 2100 St. Croix, @ B.—— a— — 
Martin, North.. 175 2200 New -— Tia— 8% 
Fur Seal, cl’s.s, nom, \Cuba Muscova..— 6¥a— 8 
Hair, do....... nom. ‘Porto Rico...... — 6%a— § 

Curacoa...— 40 a— 45 |Hav White.— 9ya— 9% 
" *OB.— 22 a— 38 
Deer, Texas, @2.— — a—- — 

" Arkansas..—— a—— 

" = oe 
GRAIN—Dory: 15 per ct. ad A. do 

v 
Wheat,w.G.@bu 147 a 1 54 BD ...s0e0ee — 10%a— — 

meets eae 

Dotitess 4 e 

" Mich. wh.. 1 50 <1 |,» »BD— 9 a 9 

Gimeas.,.... tote ws Teme hs 
ameeen ° 4140 

Rye, N — 84ga— 85 Gunpowder.....— M4 = 4 

Corn, r’dyel....— 61 a— 67 |Hyson.....--... o 

"9." vhite..— 70 w— 71 \¥-Hyson, mixed— 69 © 5 6@ 

" South, wh.— 77 a— 62 Hyson Skin....— 45 

* — yellow— 60 a— 67% Twankay....... — 45 a— & 

" ” “mixed— 64 e— 65 Ning & Oolong.— 60 a— & 

” est — 63%a— 65 |Powchong eovcee — 35 one 
Barley Dispel, Me — 84 o18 Ankoi........- = —6 
Oats ‘anada _ a— W VOREUU ....«.-+- = 

» wr s— 41 TN (arm—Dorr: Pig, 

y  Ohio.......— 38 o- #9, and most © @ a ea val. 

" —39 a— 

Peas. bie ab. — 85 a— 90 (Banca,cash, @B— 33 a— 34 
GUNPOWDER—Dvtr : 20 i = ‘om 
ct. Pe ee eed = == 
400 a 410 ‘Plates, 1-X@bx 9 50 al0 00 
Blasting, B25 ® 6 2425 (Plates, 1.0..... 7 50 6 800 
abc eee 700 0678 eae end ee oe om 
HAY— 

R.inbisP#100Ib— 85 a— 90 (A. Sax.Fi’cePb— 523ga— 55 
er YA-.¥- B Martoe— 50 4 
Russia, cl. @tun— — @—— (A. — e’no— eo 

~ mae > +~ pater ete \Bup. Pulled Co 50 a— 52 
Manilla, @B.. — 8 a—— No.1 Pulled Co— “4 a~— 4 
ho en onal —— a—— ‘Extra Pulled C— 48 a— 50 
Italian, @ tun..— — a—-—- {Pern’. Wash .— 28 a— 36 
Fn re 120 00 4125 00 a 16 a— 17 
Amer, dew-r..160 00 2170 00 8. E.R. W.— 22 a— 23 

dressed .215 00 2230 00 'S.Am.Unw.W— 9 a— 12 
BIDES—Duse : 4 @ ct. 204 8. A. Cord’sW— 33 a— — 
val. E. L. =e... - a— - 
R.G. & B. African Unw..— a 
pin eo —2% a— 25 [African Uo. — 7 —% 
do. gr. 6. C.— 10%6— 11 jo a et age 38 a— 
vescenee= 19 o—21 .ZINC—Dorr: In Pigs, Bars & 
Juan..... - — @— 20 | Sheets, 15 Pct. ad. val 
Savanilla, etc .- 15 a— 16 ‘Insheets......-- 7 Ko~ TH 


( im the paper, but when a terra 
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Moses walked slowly 
with Sally in a sort o! 
In general, men unders 
outside, and judge th: 
comprehension as an ea 
bird. The difficulty of r 
fies in proportion as the 1 
and the woman womai 
large infusion of the io 
composition, who read 
more understanding tha: 
of men; but in gener 
yond the mere outsid 
which lie between the 
his finger to any vital 
neighbor, he is astonisi 
vibration. 

“T could not have « 
in her,” thought Mos 
Sally Kittridge. He 
astonished by the mor 
elf with whom he had ; 
himself, preached to ! 
woman's heart. Wha 
him filled his eyes wi 
the moment he asked | 
jealous, exacting desire © 
her whole life and hea 
worthy of the name o! » 
devotion with which sie 
his interests her own 

Was he to go to he: 
loved her, and theretors 
i her—therefore he had 
) before her—therefore h 


mented upon her natu! 
stole upon him that lo 






























































































principally in making e. 
not exactiy worthy of |) 
been secretly angry w 
the very reverse of this: 
willingness to see him | 
absence of all signs ot 
vlusive appropriation 
self, that there was no 
F dawned on him that this 
of self-devotion, he azk 
worthy to be called lo 
“She did love him th 
up through the smolde: 
his heart like a tongu: 
He felt a sort of triun 
Sally must know, they ° 
would go to her and t 
sins, and be forgiven. 
| When he came bach 


avaning Tha maaan u 


on the distant sea, lett 
in shadow. Moses sav 
the curtain in the litt 
which had been his pe 
past. He had made : 
| his books and pape) 
j flitted, from time to ti 
now it rose and now 
again—grew dim and 
again. His heart beat 
Mara was in his ro 
been before his depa 
many things had she : 
arranged for him all h 
had taken as much a 
shining of that moon. 
the times of his first go 
otic boy, sensitive ¢ 
thoughtful good ange! « 
kindness he had felt fi 
remembers that he m 
should have spoken lo\ 
and that the words ol 
to have been spoken 
main unsaid to this © 
came quite close to th 
bright in the room, an 
see her movements as 
She is packing his sea 
about her folded or ro! 
on her knees writing | 
book, and then she e: 
silk paper, and ties it 
the bottom of the ches 
ment kneeling at the ¢ 
hands. A sort of stra 
him as he hears a lo 
she feels a Presence ti 
edges. He feels same 
wrong thus to be pry 
thinks herself alone v 
morse filled him ; he 
for him. He turned 
door of the house s 
lifted the latch of the 
of one rising hastily : 
fore Mara. He had: 
but when she stood t 
prised, inquiring eye: 
“ What, home so s« 
“You did not expe 
“Of course not—1 
she said, looking abo 
do among your thing 
as I expected, they w 
again, and you woul 
Moses sat down au 
he were going to say 
and began confused! 
“ Now, please don 
know what a lit) 
things!” 
“Mara,” said Mo 
marry them, have tl 
“ People asked m 
: “Thope not. What 

“You know whi 
have had offers of m 
example.” 

“ And what if I h 

“You did not acc 

“ No, I did not.” 

“ And yet he was 
fitted to make you b 

“ I believe he wa 

“ And why were 

Mara was fretted 
Moses had come to 
Sally, and that this 
answered : 

“T don’t know w 
true friend to Mr. 
that he might have 

, able woman happy. 


* Entered according to 
be the District Court of t 
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